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Complete in this issue “THE YOUNG AND FAIR” A Three-Act Play by N. Richard Nash 
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“Mermaid” . . . the Parisian collarette, fashioned into gleaming scales of golden 
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“A DELIGHTFUL 
COMEDY.” 


Barnes, 


Trib. 


MELVYN 


¥s vy DOUGLAS 


A 


TWO BLIND MICE 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL SPEWACK 


Cc Oo RT 48 St. E. of B'way. Evs. 8:40 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 





aera 
The Playwrights’ Company, 
| MAXWELL ANDERSON - ELMER RICE 
| ROBERT E SHERWOOD «+ KURT WEILL 


a piers 
HARRISON REDMAN 
Anne of the 
Thousand Days” 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
D i by H. C. POTTER 
with Pet rcy Waram * John Williams 
SHUBERT Theatre + 44th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40, Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 









me‘DELECTABLE . . 


. DELIGHTFUL... BRIL-= 
LIANT... FASCINATING” 

n Brown, Sa lay Review 
“PLAUTUS ‘ON THE BOULEVARDS . » « JOHN 


BUNYAN GOOSED BY RABELAIS INTO A LARGE 
LAUGH... A GREAT PLAY”’ 


Gilbert W. Gabriel, 


ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents 


Theatre Arts 








Comedy 
Adopted by MAURICE VALENCY 


with 
MARTITA JOHN ESTELLE VLADIMIR 


HUNT CARRADINE WINWOOD SOKOLOFF 


| _BELASCO Theatre, 44th Street East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Weds. & Sat. 2:40. 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


IRENE M. SELZNICK presents 


A SIREETOAR 
mmeDd DESIRE 


6y TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN ¥ 


NEW YORK - BARRYMORE THEATRE 


JESSICA TANDY 
Marlon Brando + Kim Hunter + Karl Malden 


NATIONAL COMPANY—ON TOUR 


UTA ANTHONY 
HAGEN* QUINN 
Russell Hardie « Mary Welch 
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ALL FOR LOVE (Jan. 22, 1949)—The Hartmans 
and Bert Wheeler caper through a so-so revue 
financed single-handed by Anthony Farrell. 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE (Jon. 13, 1949)—An- 
other fairish revue which occasionally becomes 
first rate. Nancy Walker, Hank Ladd. 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS (Dec. 8, 1948) 
—Maxwell Anderson's moving study of Henry 
Vill and Anne Boleyn. Rex Harrison, Joyce Red- 
moan. 


AS THE GIRLS GO (Nov. 13, 
Clark and a horde of beautiful girls grace this 
spectacular musical in the Ziegfeld tradition. 


AT WAR WITH THE ARMY (Mar. 1, 1949)-——A 


tongue-in-cheek farce spoofing the routine and | 


personnel of the United States Army. 


BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1946)—Showing 
the weor and tear of a four-yeor run, but still 
funny enough to be a must if you haven't seen it. 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN (Feb. 10, 1949)— 
Arthur Miller's great tragedy of a common man, 
brilliantly played by Lee J. Cobb, and Mildred 
Dunnock. 


DETECTIVE STORY (Mar. 23, 1949)—Sidney 
Kingsley's play stars Ralph Bellamy and Meg 
Mundy, takes place in a police station. 


DIAMOND LIL (Feb. 5, 1949)—Mae West leers, 
vamps, and croons through this antique play 
about a white slave den. Excellent fun. 


EDWARD, MY SON (Sept. 30, 1948)—A con- 
trived but effective drama about a possessive 
father, admirably played by a British cast. 


GOODBYE, MY FANCY (Nov. 17, 1948)—The 
beautiful Madeleine Carroll graces an other- 
wise trivial comedy by Fay Kanin. 


HIGH BUTTON SHOES (Oct. 9, 1947)—Polish, 
pace and the Bathing Beauty Ballet hold this 
long-run musical in the hit category. 


KISS ME, KATE (Dec. 30, 1948)—Cole Porter 
with an assist from Shakespeare; Alfred Drake 
and Patricia Morison, all in top form. 


| LEND AN EAR (Dec. 14, 1948)—A superior ex- 


ample of the chic, intimate revue, full of young 
and talented performers from the west coast. 


LIFE WITH MOTHER (Oct. 20, 1948)—The Day 
family's second excursion to Broadway. Howard 
Lindsay is again paterfamilias, Dorothy Stickney 
his wife. 


LIGHT UP THE SKY (Nov. 18, 1948)—Moss 
Hart's comedy is often amusing, often gross and 
tasteless. Played straight to the front by an ex- 
pensive casf. 


| LOVE LIFE (Oct. 7, 1948)—Nanette Fabray and | 


Ray Middleton in the musical extravaganza 
about a marriage that lasted 150 years. 


1948)—Henry Fon- 
da, David Wayne in a wonderful comedy-drama 
about life on an indolent navy cargo vessel. 


PRIVATE LIVES (Oct. 4, 


1948)—Bobby | 








THE SILVER WHISTLE (Nov. 24, 


1948)—Tattulah Bank- | 


head breathes new life into Noel Coward’srather | 


| stale hymn to adultery. 


THE BIG KNIFE (Feb. 24, 
heods an excellent cast in this Odets drama 
which, although fine in spots, is generally turgid. 


| THE MAD WOMAN OF CHAILLOT (Dec. 27, 


1949)—John Garfield 
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‘Epic Drama.”’ 
—ATKINSON, Times 


‘A GREAT play 
of our day."’ 
— BARNES, Herald Tribune 


Mor01co Theatre, W. 45th St 
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A play by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN 
P| (Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) 


i win DAVID WAYNE 
» ROBERT KEITH - WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


Directed by Joshua Logan 
Settings by Jo Mielziner 


, ALVIN Thec., W. 52nd St., Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sot. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


NOW—ERLANGER THEATRE, CHICAGO 


1948)—Martita Hunt and Estelle Winwood take 
acting honors in the Jean Giraudoux philosoph- 
ical comedy. 





1948)—Jose 
Ferrer is superb in this Robert McEnroe comedy 
about a philosophical tramp in an old folks’ 


| home, 


TWO BLIND MICE (Mar. 2, 1949)—Samuel Spe- 
wack'’s comedy about two old ladies, a nosey 
reporter and Washington bureaucracy, starring 
Melvyn Douglas. 


WHERE'S CHARLEY? (Oct. 11, 1948)—Ray Bol- 
ger and company have fashioned Charley's 
Aunt into aon extremely entertaining musical 
comedy. 


THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN (Mor. 13, 1949)— 
Dalton Trumbo's play, directed by Herman 
Shumlin, stars Thomas Mitchell. 


SOUTH PACIFIC (Apr. 7, 1949)—Ezio Pinza 
and Mary Martin star in the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein version of 


“Tales of the South Pacific”. 
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HILE the world seeks peace, 

pitched battles, minor skirm- 

ishes, and complete routs are 
the order of the day, nay the hour, 
on this publication. Between the 
editorial and the art departments a 
constant war is waged; each wants 
lebensraum. 

We are currently licking our 
wounds and muttering editorial 
curses after a flank attack by the 
“one picture tells more than a thou- 
sand words” brigade. The story on 
pages 12 to 20 represents their vic- 
tory. Our retreat was in the best 
tactical tradition however. On see- 
ing the photographs we knew our 
cause was temporarily lost. 
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As this is written the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee has yet to meet. 
Putting ourselves in the prize-giv- 
ers place—a grisly prospect—we 
would award the Pulitzer to eve Ty- 
one concerned with “Death of a 
Salesman”; even to the manufac- 
turer of the paper on which the 
script was typed, and, at the risk of 
getting our wires tapped or crossed, 
we would cheerfully cast our vote 
several times if the need arose. 

——s 

Eric Be waite "y's last communique 
was date-lined Berlin from whence 
he sent us the translation of Jean- 
Louis Barrault's essay on panto- 
mime which will appear in June. 
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But that was several weeks ago 
and to this moment there has been 
complete and unusual silence from 
our European correspondent, who 
has, in a succession of letters in the 
past, taken us crisply to task for our 
failure to answer his correspond. 
ence. Will some friend of the mag- 
azine or of Mr. Bentley or both 
in Berlin, Dusseldorf. Munich 
Vienna, Rome, or the Brenner Pass 
pass along our plaintive defense, 
Mr. Bentley has overlooked one 
small detail. He 
his address. 


hasn't given us 


> 

Maxwell Anderson's “Anne of thy 
Thousand Days” has been praised 
with equal fervor by theatrical and 
book reviewers. We are glad to 
report that the complete text of 
Mr. Anderson's eloquent drama 
will appear in the June issue. 
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9th Annual 
Shakespearean 
Festival 
and 
Shakespeare 


Summer School 
directed by 


Angus L. Bowmer 


at 
Ashland, Oregon 


June 13thto Aug. 24th 


World's only Civic 
Elizabethan Theatre 


producing annually a repertoire of Shake- 
speare’s plays on an authentic Elizabethan 
stage. 


College Courses 


which use the Oregon Shakespearean Fes- 
tival as a laboratory, are offered by the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
at Southern Oregon College at Ashland. 


Study Shakespeare 


and Shakespearean production in a living 
Renaissance theatre with a solid foundation 
of academic authority. 


Faculty 


Dr. Margery Bailey, Stanford University 
Angus L. Bowmer, Southern Oregon College 
Douglas Russell, Stanford University 

James Sandoe, University of Colorado 

Otto Wilda, Southern Oregon College 


Your opportunity to act in 
these great Shakespearean plays 


® Romeo and Juliet 
Aug. 2, 8, 13, 19 


® Richard II 
Aug. 3, 9, 15, 20 


@ A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Aug. 4, 10, 16, 22 


® Othello 
Aug. 5, 11, 17, 23 


® The Taming of the Shrew 
Aug. 6, 12, 18, 24 


Actors receive no salary and are charged no fee for 
acting, but registration at the college, though not re- 
quired for participation in the Festival, makes it possi- 
ble to satisfy college requirements and work in the the. 
atre at the same time. 


Apply te 
Angus L. Bowmer, Producing director, Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. 














| ton 
| a motion picture around the last 


the new 


films 


@ It’s possible to check off another 


| excellent film for John Huston, who 
| for some years now has been mak- 


ing the most satisfying films to 
come out of Hollywood. Following 
“The Treasure of Sierra Madre”, he 
has done it with “We Were Stran- 


| gers’, starring Jennifer Jones and 


John Garfield. In our opinion this 
is an even better picture than 
“Sierra Madre”. Which, everyone 
knows, is saying a lot. 

From a section of Robert Syl- 
vester's novel “Rough Sketch”, Hus- 
with Peter Viertel—has built 


days of the 1933 Cuban Revolution. 
On the surface this may seem an 


| unlikely basis for a popular picture, 


but he has managed to instill in it 
the essence of all revolutions, mak- 
ing a taut interweaving of courage 
and fanaticism, failure and success. 

Against limited backgrounds—so 


| few, indeed, that it might be a 


projection of a stage play—the film 


| tells a story of a group of Cuban 


patriots who, under the leadership 
of Tony Fenner (John Garfield), 
embark on a long-chance method 
of assassinating the tyrant-presi- 
dent and his entire cabinet. 

From the cellar of a house ad- 
jacent to a cemetery, they begin to 
build a long tunnel which extends 
to a spot under a certain crypt. Into 
this crypt, when he dies, will be 
lowered a man now high in the 
government, a man so important 
that his burial will bring together 
all government officials on the one 
spot. When the tunnel is completed 
this man will be assassinated by 
revolutionaries. Then, as he is put 
in his grave, the bomb will go off. 

With the 


increasing tension, 


| camera focuses on the house, the 
cellar and the progressing tunnel. 


and side by side with the tensions 
and fears of the house are the im- 
plications of all revolution. The 
man to be assassinated is the best 
man in a bad government. He has 
two maiden sisters who have de- 
voted their lives to him. Is it right 


to kill him? Should the sisters so 





be hurt? When the bomb goes off 
women and children will inevitably 
be killed. Do the ends of the revo. 
lution justify this means? The pic- 


ture does not answer these eternal 
which have plagued 
fighters for liberty since the world 
began. But it points them up, and 
out of them creates—except for the 
last five minutes which erupt in 
unconvincing melodrama—a highly 
adult picture. 

Jennifer Jones and John Garfield 
are excellent, but supporting actors 
have the juicy parts. Gilbert Ro- 
land, hitherto known as a dead- 
pan leading man, comes through 
with a colorful and touching per- 


problems, 


formance as Guillermo, a sort of 
Cuban Calypso singer; and David 
Bond is moving as Ramon, who 
cracks under the strain. Pedro Ar- 
mendariz is suitably sinister as the 
government agent out to get Gar- 
field and Miss Jones, though for 
somewhat different The 


few shots of government cars, bris- 


reasons. 


tling with guns, inching their way 
through silent streets while bleat- 
ing out recorded threats of repris- 
als, bring the chill of oppression 
straight to your orchestra seat. 


@ To the Italians, who have pro- 
vided the finest war-and-post-war 
films to date, add the Poles. The. 
have sent us a unique and horrify- 
ing picture. It is called “The Last 
Stop”. 

This is no whimsical title. It is 
rather the definitive words 
can provide, for it refers to Ausch- 
witz, the concentration 
camp in Poland where no less than 
4.500.000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were put to death. Gas cham- 


most 


Cerman 


and crematoriums were the 
merciful methods emploved by the 
Nazis. Others—those detailed in 
this film produced and directed by 
Wanda Jakubowska—were the long 
drawn out methods of bestiality 
brutality. sickness and _ starvation. 
Details are not mentionable. 

On the actual site of Auschwitz, 


(continued on page 92) 
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@ | like all the girls in “Kiss Me, 
Kate”, but my favorite is one men- 
tioned fleetingly in the number 
called “Where Is the Life That 
Late I Led?”; her name is Carolina, 
and we are told that she peddles 
her piz za in the streets o Taormina. 
She is an incidental character, men- 
tioned only once, but her obliging 
adaptability to tricky mid-rhyme is 
characteristic of the entire dramatis 
personae. 

new 


Columbia's recording of 


practically the entire score pre- 
serves that slick, polished glitter 
typical of a Cole Porter show. 


Everything is right: the singers’ 
stvle. the direction of the melodies, 
ind the expertness of Russell Ben- 
nett’s orchestrations, which could 
hardly have been improved on, 
Pembroke Davenport's conducting 
is incisive and brisk. 

This set, which 
twelve-inch regular discs but is also 
available on one LP record, pre- 
sents the same performers who peo- 
ple the New York production; the 
majority of the singing is done by 
Patricia Morison, Alfred Drake, 
Lisa Kirk, and Harold Lang, but 
Lorenzo Fuller deserves special 
mention for his singing of “Too 
Darn Hot”, a sort of scat number 
notable mainly for the extremely 
explicit amatory strategems it sets 
forth. The novelty numbers, in fact, 
pleased me more than such Hit- 
Parade-type songs as “Were Thine 
That Special Face’, “So in Love 
with You Am I”, and “Why Can’t 
You Behave”. These are adroit but 
fairly routine specimens, aside from 
a queer kind of neo-Elizabethan in- 
version of language, attributable no 
doubt to the show’s nodding kin- 
ship with “The Taming of the 
Shrew”, The only dud in the set is 
Wunderbar”, a ponderous jocosity 
presumably parodying the stock 
gemiitlichkeit of Viennese operet- 
tas; it doesn't. 

But there is still plenty of fine 
listening. The matter-of-fact delib- 
eration of Miss Morison in “I Hate 
Men” gives new life to an old gim- 


constitutes six 
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mick. “Tom, Dick, and Harry” is 
nicely done by Miss Kirk and a 
male trio, but if ever a song was 
tailored for Evelyn Knight this is it, 
and I hope we'll be hearing her do 
it before too long. Miss Kirk also 
does a good job on her regular 
show-stopper, “True to You in My 
Fashion”; this giddy apotheosis of 
promiscuity is also available on a 
Columbia single, smoothly sung by 
Dinah Shore. Mr. Porter's preoccu- 
pation with rhyfne reaches its ulti- 
mate in the number called “Brush 
Up Your Shakespeare”, a song be- 
traying a degree of fascination with 
the works of Ogden Nash; I lis- 
tened with comparative composure 
to the rhyming of “heinous” with 
“Coriolanus” and of “mussing” with 
“Much Ado About Nussing”, but 
(continued on page 94) 


CARAME( + PECAN Ric CHOCOLATE 


Take just one bite of marvelous, 


mouth-watering Madcaps. Then 
you'll know why everyone likes 


d eats ’em! 
em and eats ‘em $125), 


let us mail your “MADCAPS”’ 


to you anywhere in the U.S.A.! 


MRS. STEVEN'S CANDIES 
611 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send Ibs. of “‘Madcaps”’ to the 
following address. Enclosed is $1.25 for each 
Ib., plus 15c for postage and handling 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Trousseav Une 


ANY thousands of pleased young 
homemakers have already used the 
Trousseau Savings Club Plan to accumu- 
late this luxurious, complete collection of 
practical, monogrammed linens. You have 
everything needed for dining room, bed- 
room, breakfast room, kitchen and bath- 


room—in exclusive, 


abroad. Some of the 
items included are: ™ 
Belgian damask din- 
ner cloth, linen lunch. 


specially woven pat- (_ 
terns created here and &é ( ’ Chffetters, 
= 


187 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO I, ILL. 


st FOR LESS THyqy, 


$420 4 week! 


eon set, percale sheets and cases, two 
19-piece bath sets, etc. Take from 3 months 
to a year to pay the low price of $198.50 
complete. Join today and send first de- 
posit. Write for free booklet, ““Trousseau 








Linens Just for You.” Address Dept. T-5 
Get started now to order your Outfit! 
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The great 
tradition of the theatre 
lives in 


Y 


CXS OH 
c GARRICR > 
By Margaret Barton 


Was Garrick really the greatest 
actor of all time? In any case, he 
is one of the most fascinating of the 
theatre’s personalities. Here is a 
brilliant recreation of the man, his 
career, and the stage of his day. 


$5.00 at all bookstores MACMILLAN 


From the famous 
Carolina Playmakers... 


International 


Folk 
Plays * 


Edited by 
Samuel Selden 


N° drama group ever has 
enough good, actable 


one act plays available. Here, 
at last, are nine new plays 
from the famous Playmakers 
workshops—all have been pre- 
sented successfully on the 
stage. They represent the work 
of students of many nations, 
who write knowingly of their 
native lands. 

Illustrated, 352 pages, $5.00 


At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 








the 


bookshelf 


Garrick. By Margaret Barton. Mac- 
millan. Illustrated. $5.00. 

Miss Barton's biography is a use- 
ful guide to the lite of the eigh- 
teenth century actor-manager who 
the 
stage for a longer period than any- 
one since. Indeed, the competitive 
conditions of the modern theatre 
make it unlikely that anyone will 
ever achieve the ove rlordship, artis- 
tic and managerial, 
rick’s at a time Drury 
Lane and the rival Covent Garden 
furnished virtually all the 
that a limited audience 
similate. 

Unfortunately 
pher, 


contrived to dominate London 


that was Gar- 


when his 


theatre 
could 


the 


evanescent 


for biogra- 
acting Is an 
Garrick’s was a_ relatively 
smooth life. One could wish that, 
like Thackeray's heroine, he had 
been endowed with a little misfor- 
tune. A performance, as 
Richard III, ushered in thirty years’ 
success, critical, financial, and, not 
least to Garrick’s taste, social. Miss 
Barton's injections of his contem- 
poraries—the two Sheridans, John- 


art 
and 


single 





ison, Peg Woffington—f: iil to en- 
iliven the essentially prosaic rec- 
lord of this self-made man. The 


| shades of that age’s great departed 
have been made to stir in more 
lively fashion by Mr. Louis Kronen- 
| berger. And the impermanence of 
}any actors performance, at least 
| be fore the di iys of film, makes spec- 
ul: itive the criticism of early acting 
stvles and the nature of the re volu- 
‘tion abetted by Garrick. He seems 
to have revivified the stylized pos- 
turings that had crossed the Chan- 
nel from France with a large ad- 
mixture of realism and romanticism, 
and thus to have paved the way for 
the more naturalistic 


acting styles 
of the modern stage. 


His technical 
elaborate sets 
were interesting and 
ahead of their day in his own coun- 
try, though here he drew directly 
upon the French influences he else- 
where rejected, 
and 


innovations, use of 


and lighting, 


using Paris designs 


French technicians. He also 


| helped the ballet, in its formative 





acclimatize 
audience. As 


years to 
English 
adapter he is 


itself to an 
editor and 
open to re- 
proach; it not as excessive as some 
versions, his productions of Shake- 


showed the 


more 


ot a dra- 
matically debased era, and he saw 
the Bard mostly through the eyes of 
Restoration hacks. It takes a real 
effort the twentieth century 
reader to realize that two hundred 


speare taste 


for 


years taste imposed a happy 
ending on King Lear, and treated 
the Weird Sisters as comic relief, 
In 1720, Voltaire 
friend benefactor, 


ago 


buried his 

the great 
by night and 
by stealth, since the laws of France 
put actors 


and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, 


and actresses beyond the 


pale of consecrated ground. CGar- 
rick’s interment, sixty years later, 
was in the Abbey, and his widow 


might have been consoled as well 


PLAYS FOR STOCK 


JOY TO THE WORLD 

| REMEMBER MAMA 

FOR LOVE OR MONEY 

YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 

VOICE OF THE TURTLE 

DEAR RUTH—MY SISTER EILEEN 
STATE OF THE UNION 

LIFE WITH FATHER 

MAKE WAY FOR LUCIA 

OH, MR. MEADOWBROOK 

YEARS AGO—PARLOR STORY 

THE FATAL WEAKNESS 

ANGEL STREET—PAPA IS ALL 
CLAUDIA—CRAIG'S WIFE 

LITTLE FOXES—THE SHOW OFF 
PORTRAIT IN BLACK 

LOVERS AND FRIENDS 

THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
THREE'S A FAMILY 

THE MALE ANIMAL—I LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME—OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 

YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 

MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
THE OLD MAID—MADE IN HEAVEN 
OUTWARD BOUND—SEPARATE ROOMS 
TWO MRS. CARROLLS 

THE HALLAMS—GLASS MENAGERIE 


When Available 
BORN YESTERDAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays 


25 W. 45th St., New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 





THEATRE AR] 194¥ 


te pana a 


a 


(an Ne 


Get Your Professional 
Theatre Training at the 


DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


ERWIN PISCATOR, 
Director 


eo 
Summer Program: 


AT LAKE PLACID, N. Y.: 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
AND SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK CITY: 


ALL REGULAR 
DRAMATIC CQURSES 


LIMITED ENROLLMENTS 
Write now for full information to: 


REGISTRAR, PRESIDENT THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. New York City 





PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 


(Where the untalented are rejected) 


Learn to Act by ACTING 
In stock at the 


REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Clinton Hollow, New York 
1 Broadway 


ed by leading producers 
onal Direction All parts 
t nly 15 accepted 


WRITE A PERSONAL LETTER TO: 


Reginald Goode, Salt Point, N. Y. 





SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Second oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States. 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
* e¢ @ 
Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 

and artistic training it gives its students. All 

Classes are limited to insure individual attention. 
a 2 2 


Summer and Fall Terms 


For catalog address Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 








| impulses into 


by a fortune of £120,000. Garrick’s 
life assisted and coincided with a 
social as well as an artistic displace- 
ment. It is disappointing that Miss 
Barton has not thrown either into 
sharper focus. 


INSIGHT AND OutTLook. By 
Koestler. Macmillan. 
$5.00. 


Arthur Koestler, master of the 
political novel, has finally written 
the formal philosophical _ tract 
whose ultimate arrival was hinted 
at as far back as “The Gladiators”. 

Readers who are able to navigate 
Mr. Koestler’s jargon-packed pages, 
surmount his tarrago of supporting 
illustrations drawn 
divergent fields of human con- 
sciousness (and not always well 
assimilated to his main theses), and 
skirt the baftling array of charts and 
diagrams that ‘ow up the narra- 
tive, will end with several insights 
of their own. 

Mr. Koestler’s notion that what 
he calls 


y Arthur 
Illustrated. 


from widely 


is the basis 
of our faculties of imagination and 
creation is an 


“bisociation” 


interesting one, 
though liable to bring down upon 
the author's head the wrath of the 
psychologists assembled in the 
name of the good Dr. Sigmund F. 


Mr. Koestler’s division of human 


on the latter of 
predicates much of 
science, tragic as opposed to comic 
art, etc. 


“self-transcending” 
which he 


is just one more _ philo- 
sophical disquisition into the dicho- 
tomy in human nature that has en- 
thralled, bewildered and abashed 
philosophers since long before 
Plato. It is no more likely to be ac- 
cepted as definitive than, say, St. 


Augustine’s; and Mr. Koestler’s 


| whole-hearted espousal of the opa- 


que scientific idiom seriously mars 
his presentation. 


And as a final insight: let the lay- | 


man make an effort, in reading “In- 
sight and Outlook”, to overcome 
the inhibitions of his surely inade- 
quate training. The book will 
doubtless engage the 


the schools for many 


If the layman is also a Koestler fan | 


for the moment, he 
will cheerfully consign it, with the 
fervent prayer that the author will 


this is where, 


return to that garden he once cul- 


tivated so supe bly, and whose first 


fruits were “The Gladiators” and 
“Darkness At Noon”, 


“self-asserting” vs. | 





Stage * Screen * Radio © Television 


FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


Personally prepares you for a professional 
career in a course of nine months 

Through this intensive training the students 
who qualify are given the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in theatre productions attended by 


talent scouts. 


Join Spring Class Now or Register for 
Summer Course _Sterting July 7 


Voice Instruction for Public Speakers, Lecturers, Etc, 


Teache f Ina Clai Helen Hayes, Katharine 
when, Jane Wyatt ye Sothern, Jean Arthur, 
Bainte Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass 
tgomer ‘on Selwart, Alan Curtis and many 
better illustration of Miss Rob 

te id the development of out 

‘ _ off red than the brilliant 

careers Of these famous stars 


235 E. 62nd St., Dest. T, New York 21, RHine 4-7900 


wx NENLEY PLAYERS cious 


Season Equity 
14Weeks Lakewood Park, Co. 


Penna. 


Limited Number of Apprentices 
No Classes—Learn by Active 
Participation 

—Star System Exclusively— 
Last season's stars: Ruth Chat- 
terton, Kay Francis, Guy Madi- 
son, Larry Parks, Sylvia Sidney, 
Signe Hasso and others. 


Write: Leslie Cutler 
28 West 46th St.. New York 19. N. Y. 


Please do not phone 











THE MAVERICK SUMMER THEATRE 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


will accept a limited number 
of junior members to work with 
the regular company for the 
eleven-week season beginning 
June 22, 1949. 

No tuition fee, moderate room 
and board, competitive casting 
for regular stock season and 
weekly radio programs. .. . 
Will try out several new shows, 
also two musicals. 


for information write: 


TOM REDDY 


MAVERICK SUMMER THEATRE, 
Woodstock, N. Y 








attention of | 
a long day. | 


L.M.P. Jr.\ \ 














AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 








HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 








For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM (42, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK (9, NV. Y. 








Allviene “2 Theatre 


Est. 1894, Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lizabeth 
Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, 
John Battle 


STAGE ¢ RADIO ¢ TELEVIS 


Summer Courses—Acting—Musical Comedy 
Singing—Dancing, all stylies—Directing 
Stagecraft—Annex for teen-ages 














Summer Stock—Alviene 
TIVOLI PLAYHOUSE 


40 miles out L.!. 





for 





will accept limited apprentices, 


advanced training in acting and productions 


Information by Secretary Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York 19 


BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 

to the drama; to the recognition 

of any spark of ability within the 

student—a spark discovered quickly 

and candidly, through a program 

of frequent public plays. 

Current student production: 

The first non-professional 

performance of 


Command Decision 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








THEATRE and 
DANCE WORKSHOP 
5 July—13 August, 1949 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Dance-drama scenarios @ dance 
composition @ design @ acting 

directing 


Staff: Arch Lauterer, chairman, 
Henry J. Kurth, Jr., Patricia George, 
Henry Glass, L. Louise Stephens 


* Remodeled and fully equipped stage 





* Dance techniques with dramatic form 
and stagecraft 

* One major and two workshop produc- 
tions 

® One dance-drama 


Write for catalog 


MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Oakland, California 
MUSIC 


CLINTO HALL 


Summer Theatre 


Clinton, New Jersey 
50 Miles from N.Y 


4th Season Equity Company 
10 Weeks © July and August 


* Limited Number of Apprentices 
* Daily Classes 


* Appearances with Distinguished 
Stars 


For detailed information write 


EDDIE RICH 


159 East 46th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 5-9763 
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TwENTY-FiveE MoperN Ptays. Ed- 
ited by S. Marion Tucker and Alan 
S. Downer. Revised Edition. Har- 
per & Brothers. $4.75. 

A revision of Professor Tucker's 
standard anthology for college stu- 
dents by Alan S. Downer, one of 
the ablest of drama teachers, this 
book has the expected merits of a 
introduction and 
introductions to 


useful general 


helpful 


each of the plays in the collection. 


special 


There is no anthology that could 
not be improved under ideal con- 
ditions, and the present compila- 
is vulnerable to all kinds of 
ineffectual criticism on the 
of inclusions and exclusions. What 


tion 


score 


is more to the point, however, is 
that the volume is distinguishable 
from other books by its unorthodox 
inclusions. It is a relief, for in- 
stance, to find Ibsen represented by 
“Rosmersholm” rather than by “A 
Doll's House” or “Ghosts”, and the 
student is ably prepared for the 
play by a very illuminating break- 
Act One. 
Strindberg is represented by “Com- 


down of its structure in 


rades’, which is usually overlooked, 
and a delightful play it is—less 
formidable than “The Father’, less 
repulsive than “Miss Julie”, but just 
as penetrative. The editors have 
violated tradition in not excluding 
Pinero; and by representing him 
with his best play, “The Thunder- 
bolt”, instead of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’. Hauptmann’s “The 
Rats’, Georg Kaiser's “The Coral” 
and “Gas”, Lynn Riggs’ “Roadside”, 
Jean Cocteau’s “The Infernal Ma- 
chine”, and Auden and Isherwood’s 
“The 
usual items. Only Paul Green's “The 
Field God” seems out of place in an 


Ascent of F6” are other un- 


anthology of important plays. 
John Gassner 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


INISHFALLEN, FARE 
THEE WELL 


ase 


$4.75 


HANDBOOK OF RADIO 
PRODUCTION 4.50 


BALLET LOVER'S COMPANION 


Kay Amt 


EDWARD, MY SON 
Robert M riley & Noe 

LEADING LADY 
Rut Gordon 

THE 
N 


Lang/ey 


YOUNG AND FAIR 


K ara Na 


THE VIGIL 


Lad =] gor 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





ISTH SEASON 


in the famous “Theatre in a 
Garden.” 


OPENS JUNE 30 (TO 
SEPT. 5) 


Daily performances, except 
Wednesdays; two plays each 
week, all season! 


Professional ensemble, distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, outdoor living 
on the shore of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin's re- 
sort country. 


fre Invited from Student 
{ctors, Young Professionals, 
and Technicians. 


Inquiries 


Write: Secretary 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Perry-Mansfield 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 


15 College Credits in Drama, Dance, 
Stage Production, Costume and Art. 
PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corono Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


Address: 


Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 





patc/wOrk Players 
SUMMER THEATRE 


will accept a limited number 


of students 

Weekly public appearances @ Pro- 

fessional training @ Partial scholar- 

ships for the talented @ Rehearsals 

start June 13° @ Registration closes 

May 14, or before if enrollment quota 
filled @ G.I. Accredited. 


For Catalog Address Box 1964, 
Roanoke 
“In The Blue Ridge Mountains 


L Of Virginia” 


MAY 1949 


THEATRE ART 


nS CE 


en 


THEODORA IRVINE 
sTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 
Dall among those trained. 
32nd YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO and 
TELEVISION 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Production for Talent Scouts 
Students act each week 
SUMMER SESSION— 
JULY 11TH 
MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


ON BROADWAY, IN PICTURES 
AND RADIO 


High School and Children's 
Saturday Classes 


15 W. 67 St., N.Y. 23-—EN 2-3345 








THEATRE SCHOOL 
July 5———-August 12 


SPRING AGAIN CANDLELIGHT 
CANDIDA ROYAL FAMILY 
YEARS AGO 


For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, Head, 
of Speech and Drama, San Jose 


State College, San Jose 14, California. 


Department 


Learn hy Doing! 
NEW YORKERS’ 


SUMMER THEATRE 
TIVERTON, R. I. 


Announces 


APPRENTICESHIPS NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR SUMMER THEATRE 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ALAN LEE, Producer, Manager 
203 N. Wabash, Chicago |, 


Illinois 





APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 
FOR POSITION OF 


PTECHNICIAN 


Department of Drama of 
\ccredited College 


must be qualified to teach tech- 


an 


nical subjects and lighting; also 


to fulfill 


State qualifications and salary expected. 
Write Box 7645, 


THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


duties of technician. 


THEATRE ARTS. MAY 1 





THE 
By Kay Ambrose. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. $1.95. 

Miss Ambrose’s second little 
book addressed to ballet-lovers is 
better in every way than her first, 
which also had its points but was 
something of a jumble of ideas and 
information, and managed to give 
the misleading impression of a 
comic-strip disguise for a presuma- 
bly unpalatable lesson. 

In this “Companion”, the reader 
who does not dance will find the 
general information and detailed 
analyses scattered through it illu- 
"| minating and often entertaining. 
The drawings are remarkably good 

especially in view of their mi- 
nuteness—and really abet the ac- 
companying explanations instead 
of confusing them as so often hap- 
pens, where diagrammatic figures 
are obscured in a maze of dotted 
lines like kittens in confetti. 

| hope many young dancers will 
give the book their attention, for it 
contains some admonitions 
which do not ordinarily accom- 
pany classroom lessons in tech- 
nique. The — gentle plea for 
artistry instead of acrobatics, for 
aesthetics as an heap feature of 
-| regular ballet-training, cannot be 
made too often or too urgently. Her 
concern with the elusive qualities 
of taste, feeling, style, musicality, 
should be eagerly shared by all 
dancers, and she offers tangible 
clues as to their acquisition or de- 
velopment. 


sage 


—Marian Eames 


BALLET IN America. By George 
Amberg. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
Illustrated. $6.00. 

The ballet audience estimated on 
the jacket of this book at over a 
million should welcome this well- 
illustrated study of ballet’s late 
start and swift rise in this country 
Dr. Amberg’s book, however, is not 
limited by its language or terminol- 
ogy to an audience of the informed. 

It is a thorough, readable refer- 
ence book that opens with the be- 
ginning of ballet in America in 
1910, when 
neers’ —Pavlova and Mordkin 
made their American debut. Taking 
it from there, and dwelling particu- 
larly on the last fifteen years during 
which most of the important de- 
velopments have been made, Dr. 


BALLET-LoOvEeR’s COMPANION. | 


“The Imperial Pio- | 


150 ACTORS 
WANTED! 


for the Summer 
Theatre Circuit 


NEXT MONTH, begin your 
theatre career at America’s 
largest theatre colony. 
where 1,900 young actors have 
trained for positions in theatre 
and radio. 


The famous Plymouth Drama 
Festival, at the gateway of Cape 
Cod, opens its 14th year on 
July 4. After 5 weeks of inten- 
sive professional stock training, 
every talented member 
will be placed in one of 
the 12 theatres on the 
Summer Theatre Cireuit, 
all long-established playhouses 
of high reputation. 


There are 14 directors at this 
amazing theatre colony of 16 
buildings beside the sea, in his- 
toric Pilgrim Plymouth. Al- 
though this is the most popular 
summer training-base in Amer- 
ica, the cost is less than staying 
at a good hotel. Approved for 
Veterans. Organized under the 
State of Mass. as a non-profit 
civic institution. Its placement 
record is the highest of any sim- 
ilar institution in the nation, 
Write for booklet, “Results,” and 
catalog. State your background 


fully. 


PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


or 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 
| MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistont Head 


» ACTING, DIRECTING, RADIO, DESIGN 
Acting Compeny fer Advanced Students 
B.F.A. ond MFA. Degrees 
information: LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
pt. TA.Geodmen Me Chicege 3 

























































PROFESSIONAL 


BOWN ADAMS ***sruoi0 
i: "7. comes as 


For CREATIVE ACTING 
1. Only Studio limiting groups to five (5) Mem- 
bers in absorbing privacy of our own building. 


. Combined with private work and stage expe- 
rience exclusively coached by Bown Adams 
and Virginia Daly. 


. Resonant speaking voice projecting release 
of emotions our specialty. 


. Vital physical and mental health unfolded for 
professional careers. 


. Quality Stage Productions in our Little The- 
atre. 


SPECIAL SUMMER STOCK COURSE 


%& Write for 50 pictures of studio activities 
306 W. Sist St., N. Y. 24, N. Y. Tr 7-4241 
"Designed for Quality and the Individual” 





Columbia Aniversitpy 
in the City of New York 


Courses in the 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 
Summer Session—July 5-August 12 
Winter Session begins September 28 
For information address 
Office of University Admissions 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 





Il] * 
Guy Palmerton Productions 


Two of the most successful Summer 
Theatres in operation 
Playhouse, Worcester, Mass. 

Lake Whalom Playhouse, Fitchburg, Mass. 


16th Annual Drama Festival 


© A few students accepted. 
®@ Practical training with completely self- 
sustaining commercial organization. 
Guest Stars have included: Ethel Barrymore, Ruth 
Chatterton, Gloria Swanson, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, Tom Drake, Larry Parks, Zasu Pitts, Arthur 
Treacher, Joan Caulfield, John Payne, Guy Madi- 
son, Kay Francis, Sylvia Sidney and others 
28 Legitimate productions including 
Musical Comedy 
for information write 
GUY PALMERTON 
871 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
G./. Bill of Rights approved 








The KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 
Applications now being received 
TWO APPRENTICES for 
1919-50 SEASON 
1. General — Covering all 
phases of Community 
Theatre Operation. 
2. Technical — pertaining 
to stagecrafts only. 


For Further Details and Application 
Forms Write: 


329 South Park St. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


| Amberg brings the ballet story up 
with of the 
choreographic concepts of such 
leaders as Agnes de Mille, Antony 
'Tudor, Jerome Robbins, Eugene 
Loring and William Dollar. Also 
‘included are two original and hith- 
|erto unpublished libretti: Jerome 
| Robbins’ “Fancy Free”, and “Lau- 
‘rie Makes Up Her Mind” (from 
\“Oklahoma!”) by Agnes de Mille. 

The author has been forced to 


‘to date dliscussions 


| rely on programs, souvenirs and the 
like for material, records which he 
himself 
unreliable”. His real contribution is 


describes as “elusive and 


his acute personal observation of 


the ballet and its people. 


| Toptas SMOLLETT, Docror oF MEN 
AND MANNERS. By Lewis Mansfield 
Knapp. Princeton University Press. 
$5.00. 

The method here has been to es- 
chew literary criticism in favor of 
painting Smollett’s action-filled life 
as naval surgeon, London literary 
man and object of criminal prose- 
cution. Appraisal of the author's 
| stature is thereby slighted, in spite 
of all the fun along the way. With 
this biography Smollett’s refurbish- 


ing from the assaults of Victorian 
be 


complete. Mrs. Grundy has de- 


Grundyism may 
parted, Humphrey ¢ ‘linker remains. 
For: 


As Rochefoucault his manners drew 
From nature, | believe them true: 
They argue no corrupted mind 
| In him—the fault is in mankind. 
Tue Book or Costume. By Millia 
| Davenport. Crown 
vols., boxed; illustrated. $15.00. 
One of the beauties of this work 
| is that its interest is not confined to 
the theatre 
whose metier requires that he be 


aspirant designer, 


of costume: the general reader as 


tume” delightful. 
Writes Miss Davenport in her in- 
troduction: “The best book is the 


|one with the most pictures, all of 





them contemporary documents; the 
best text is based on the words of 
contemporaries friends, enemies, 


or travelers.” The author has fol- 


| thoroughly versed in the intricacies | 


regarded as | 


Publishers. 2 | 





well will find “The Book of Cos- | 


| 
} 


lowed that precept. The 3000 il-| 


lustrations (some in color) 
accompanied by extraordinarily in- 
text-blocks. Alongside 


plates of members of a Florentine 


teresting 


are 


Guest stars from the professional theatre. 


Courses in all phases of production. 


Allied courses in Speech and Radio. 
Student Assistantships Available 


eee Ot 


. 


SECOND SEASON 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 













AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 
July M-August 21, 1949 


WILLIAM BALES 
BEN BELITT 
VALERIE BETTIS 
JANE DUDLEY 
LOUIS HORST 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


DELIA HUSSEY 


FACULTY 


HAZEL JOHNSON 
PAULINE LAWRENCE 
JOSE LIMON 
SOPHIE MASLOW 
CARL MILLER 

JO VAN FLEET 
BETTY WALBERG 


Directors: RUTH BLOOMER and MARTHAHILL 


PROGRAM 


Dance Techniques +» Composition + Reper- 
tory « Choreographer s' Course « Acting for 


Dancers + Poetry and Dance «+ Folk and 
Square Dance + Dance for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools + Music Composition for 
Dence + Rhythmic Training and Musical 


Resources «+ 


Keyboard improvisation - 


Dance Seminar « Experimental Production 

and Criticism Workshop. 

Introductory, Intermediate and Advanced Sections 
Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 


1949 AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
August 12-21, 1949 
Valerie Bettis and Company «+ Jose Limon 
and Company «+ Doris Humphrey, Artistic 
Director + Dudley-Maslow-Bales and New 

Dance Group Company. 


For Further Information, Write to 


SCHOOL 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


New London, Connecticut 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SESSION of 
THEATRE ARTS (2nd year) 


8 Weeks: June 27 to August 20 


Productions in air-conditioned theatre. 


For Further Information Write: 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
Minor Hall, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY 


Seattle, Washington 


OF THE DANCE 


OF WASHINGTON 





20-Aug. 19 











IVORYTON 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


20th Season 


MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


@ Students play with this fa- | 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 

@ Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in 
a professional environment. 


@ Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 
of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 





Betty Field Martha Scott 
William Bendix Henry Hull 

Cornel Wilde Paul Robeson 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 


Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 


James Dunn Rosemary DeCamp 
Penny Singleton John Beal 

Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 

Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Dame May Witty John Carridine 


@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


A Division of Wesleyan College 
* 


This attractive southern school offers 
young men and women excellent facilities 
for professional training in drama, music, 
art, Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. de- 
gree: acting, production, radio. Courses 
in speech correction. G.I. Approved. 
Write for viewbook and catalog. 


Address Doris O. Jelks, Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
451-T College Street, Macon, Georgia 





American 
Reperto 
Theatre” 


New Address: 


Coronet Theatre Building 
368 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 36, Calif. 


1949 STUDIO CLASSES 
Beginning: July 5-September 26 
Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
WILLIAM COTTRELL 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 


family c.1445—to open a volume at 
random—is printed a brief piece 
about their personalities and the 
manners of their court. Such sup- 
plementary material brings the 
main themes vividly to life. 

With so many of the best works 
on costume in foreign languages or 
otherwise unavailable (as, for ex- 
ample, Leloir’s superb “Histoire du 
Costume”), this comprehensive 
work fills a very definite need. It 
opens with the costumes and 
jewelry of 4000 B.C.; it closes with 
everyday wear of 1867 A.D. The 
reader, journeying with Miss 
Davenport through the fifty-eight 
centuries intervening, will not re- 
gret the time he has expended, nor 
find his travels tiring. 


MopERN AMERICAN P ays, edited 
by Frederick G. Cassidy, New York. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50. 

Six plays of the ‘thirties, with 
selected criticisms and biographical 
sketches of the authors, afford a re- 
vealing insight into the creative 
American mind in that turbulent 
decade. They range from Clifford 
Odets, “Waiting for Lefty”, typical 
of the Depression’s preoccupation 
with labor in a collapsing society, 
to “Life With Father”, in which the 
authors capitalize on a fanciful nos- 
talgia as the world reels toward 
war. 

It is also pleasant to report that 
plays in this collection are, with the 
possible exception of “Life With 
Father’, of an unusual literary 
quality. The others are “Anna 
Christie”, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois”, 
“Winterset” and “Watch on the 
Rhine”. In a day when anthologies 
have become a prime nuisance, 
this one has a great deal of justi- 
fication for its existence. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 
a 
Send for New Catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 


SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 














GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE, Inc. 


Rocky Neck 


Gloucester, Mass. 


27th Season @ June 25—Sepft. 3 
Enrollment limited to 16. 
Public Performances every 2 weeks. 


All parts played bv students. 


Dir. F. CUNNINGHAM. Winters—Dram. Coach 
Hollywood 


Write Secretary 


2 Dennison St. Gloucester, Mass. 








raymond hod ges 
gis w franklin st. 


richmond 20, Virginia 





SOUTHOLD PLAY HOUSE 


Southold, L. L. New York 


Second Season Opens July 2 
Permanent Company of leading Broad- 
way and Hollywood players in a dis- 
tinguished season of recent and estab- 
lished Repertory. 
* 
Summer School of the Theatre offers a 
complete training course in “The Meth- 
od”, Speech, Dance and Production. 
30 hours weekly with internationally 
known Teachers and Lecturers. 
Limited Enrollment—Approved for Veterans 


Write: BRETT WARREN 
110 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 


| THE THREE 
THEATRES 
Patchwork Barn 
Amphitheatre 
; Circle Theatre 


Located in the ‘amous DUNAWAY GARDENS, 
Newnan, Georgia, half way between Atianta 


and Warm Springs, on the Roosevelt Highway. 
Opening May 12, 1949 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY, playing an 
eight weeks season, Spring and Fall, of de- 
sirable Drama Beginning June 10th The 
SCHOOL of the THEATRE offers courses di- 
rectly related to the productions of the Pro- 
fessional Company currently playing, illustrat- 
ing theatre techniques in all its phases. A 
six weeks course, conducted by the PRODUCER, 
JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES. Information: Betty 
Bonner, Secretary, Phone WCOH, 1400, New- 
nen, eorgia N. Y. Representative, Wm 
Cathcart, Phone Tra. 9-1859 
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: From left to right: 
Blanche Yurka, Rosa- 
mund Gilder, Althea 
Murphy and Helen 
Hoyes are interested 
participants. 


Robert 
Edmond 
Jones 


STATE 
OF Tit 
THEATRE 


@ For three days last month residents of Manhat- 
tan’s Hotel Astor, famous theatrical hostelry over- 
looking Broadway and Times Square, did a dou- 
ble take or two every time they got in an eleva- 
tor. But, when they looked again they saw that 
their fellow passenger really was Helen Hayes, 
Gilbert Miller, Robert Morley, Brooks Atkinson, 
Lucia Chase, Jean Dalrymple, Margo Jones, Peggy 
Wood, George Balanchine, Frank Chapman, Aline 
MacMahon, Kermit Bloomgarden, Sol Hurok, Rich- 


—_—_— 


David Pardoll of the Stage Managers Club rises in support 
of a resolution. Directly in front of him, Paul Streger of 
The League of New York Theatres and director Mary Hunter. 


Below: A pretty actress in a pretty bonnet, a pipe-smoking 
critic, and a distinguished producer. Left to right: Peggy 
Wood, Brooks Atkinson and Gilbert Miller. 


all photographs by george thompson 
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Barbora Robbins of the Equity Coun- 
cil is a chin-in-hand delegate. 





N. Y. Mirror. 


ard Aldrich, Howard Cullman or Agnes de Mille 

The occasion of this gathering of the theatrical 
clan—agents, press agents, actors, playwrights, the- 
atre owners, producers, musicians, composers, 
choreographers, scene educational 
groups, unions, stage managers, critics—was the 
Conference on the State of the Theatre sponsored 
by Actors’ Equity and the American National The- 
atre and Academy, which had been in the works 
since last November when an Equity meeting pro- 
posed that such a conference be called so that 
delegates to it might make suggestions for im- 
provements in the condition of the theatre. 

An eight man Steering Committee went to work. 
At the close of the Conference, unique in theatre 
history, one fact was clear—the state of the theatre 


designers, 
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Robert Coleman, drama critic of the 


. you cannot run this kind of theatre 
unless you want to do it more than any- 
thing in the world, and find the compensa- 
tion spiritually and financially very glam- 
orous and exciting.’’ Margo Jones of Dallas’ 
Theatre ‘49. In the background, Morton 
Baum, Chairman of the conference. 





is not good. With equal clarity one conclusion 
could be drawn—the hundreds of delegates who 
represented every segment of the theatre intend 
to do something about it, and soon. Observers and 
delegates alike found that the only real disagree- 
ments were on mechanics, not on principle 
Delegates to the Conference had been asked to 
send resolutions which could be presented for gen- 
eral debate. Morton Baum, whose even-tempered 
chairmanship of the three day session kept ora- 
tory to a minimum, set the tone of the meeting 
early the first day when a well-meaning delegate 
sought to pour some platitudinous oil on the waters 
churned up by a resolution which the Theatre 
Guild, Stage Managers Club and the League of 
New York Theatre Owners had introduced. Mr. 
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Albert McCleery of Fordham Uni- 
versity is responsible for that smile. 






: 
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REET RENNIE ESN 


Poul Streger's cigarette burns dan- 
gerously low while he listens. 


Baum refused the gambit and urged the dele- 
gates to steer into and not away from any of the 
controversies the various resolutions might start 

The Conference ended on the encouragingly 
constructive formation of a standing committee 
composed of the executive secretaries of all the 
various organizations which were present. It will 
be their job to consider in detail the resolutions 
which covered problems ranging from methods of 
salvaging plays which are about to close to 
methods of stimulating more touring repertory 
companies It is expected that the newly formed 


committee will spend the next few months examin 


there are about 6,000 of us in 
Actors’ Equity. As of today, March 2nd, 
at 12:45, 572 members of our organiza- 
tion are employed in 31 theatres on Broad- 
way.” Aline MacMahon drives home a 
shocking fact 





Gerald Savory, playwright, regards 
a speaker with less than approval. 


ing the ideas presented, and then call another Con- 
ference so that positive action can be taken to pro- 
vide more theatre for more people. 

The photographic essay which ac companies and 
is responsible for this scant textual account of the 
forum tells a vivid story of the interest, excitement, 
concern and determination which motivated the 
delegates. Those who came to mourn the untime- 
ly end of the theatre found instead that the pa- 
tient’s pulse, though feeble, was still beating; its 
heart was strong and the consultants’ prognosis 


was excellent. 


That is the state of the theatre. 





On the left, Edith Meiser. On the right, 
Marjorie Gateson. 
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Althea Murphy, Ona Munson and Radie Harris talk it over Sherman Ewing and Oscar Serlin during a recess, 





Robert Morley receives Brooks Atkinson's congratulations Marjorie Gateson bends an attentive eor 


Wilva Davis, ANTA dynamo, and Sowyer Falk. Waiting for the session to start. 
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Vinton Freedley, 
President of ANTA. 


Aline MccMahon is the focal point for this group of Equity representatives. 


conference highlights... 


Ben Boyar, Milton Weintraub and Oliver Saylor of the ATPAM caucus. 


Hobe Morrison 
of Variety. 


George Balanchine 
and a lovely listener 








“| heve been on a trip across the country investigating the 
matter of regional theatres and | have come back ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the possibility of more theatres 
for more people throughout the United States.’ Colonel C. 
Lawton Campbell, Chairman of ANTA'S Board of Directors. 


The 


Theatre 
and 
The People 


Theatre is an integral part of the culture and 
educational life of our country. Sooner or later ou 
government will realize this and governmental as 
sistance will be forthcoming. In the meantime I 
hope that all of the elements in the theatre world 
will unite in presenting the facts to achieve this 
result. I can never forget what the theatre has don 
for me personally, nor can I forget what a deep 
understanding of culture of the peoples of the 
world, especially Asia, I gained as a world travel 
ler in my younger days. The theatre is indeed a 
mirror of the hearts and hopes and strivings of 
peoples everywhere. America means so much to 
the world today; her heart should be reflected fo: 
the benefit of all. Success to you mm your con 
ference.” 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah 


Brooks Atkinson and Margo Jones. 


Warren Caro of the Theatre Guild makes notes. 
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Mady Christians gets approving smi 


Vg — 





Oliver Saylor, Robert C. Schnitzer, Bill Ross and Jack Effrot. 


This young lady tends to her knitting 


What 
the Conierence 
Achieved 


\ firmer basis for cooperation and planning and 
a channel for the flow of the theatre's stock-in- 
trade—imagination in dealing with the public.” 
—Mary Hunter, Director. 


“The Conference discovered less divergence than 
agreement and proved conclusively that when you 
bring disputants together many apparently in- 
soluble problems are found to be conflicts of de- 
tail rather than principle.”"—Clarence Derwent, 
President of Actors’ Equity. 


“The theatre world, including the opera and ballet, 
was brought together for the first time. The Con- 
ference will be the foundation of the importance 
of the performing arts in America’s cultural life.” 
Morton Baum, Conference Chairman 


“IT believe that something really constructive came 
out of the Conference when the motion was made 
and unanimously carried that the elected repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the theatre are to 
constitute a standing committee to carry out the 
resolutions presented.” —Oscar Serlin, Producer. 


“The Conference was very constructive and much 
good will come out of it, IF the committees to be 
elected will work sincerely and diligently. Milton 
Weintraub, Secretary-Treasuver, A.T.P.A.M 

























Liuba Welitsch as Salomé 


HE members of the New York Music Critics Circle 

are a notably bilious group of men. When the 

Metropolitan Opera Company can please them it is 
au exceptional occasion; when it can excite them it 
hus really accomplished something. During the season 
just finished, these curmudgeons have been pleased 
several times, and excited at least twice. In an institu- 
tion as phlegmatic as the Met, which has not been 
primarily noted for excitement in quite a long while, 
this is legitimate cause for rejoicing. There have been 
discreet hints that this may be the beginning of a 
trend; a number of people, who genuinely love opera 
but who for several seasons past would not have been 
caught dead at a typical Metropolitan performance, 
are holding their breaths in hope. 

The Metropolitan occupies a unique position in this 
country. We have many full-scale symphony orchestras 
giving regular seasons of concerts across the land; 
concert series bring celebrated artists for recitals 
all but the smallest towns. Yet the Metropolitan is 
complete, unique. Its position is unrivalled. It loses 
money consistently, but still manages to keep going 
with its usual queer titubation. Every season it tours 
the country, and, by default and by nation-wide broad- 
casting, is the ne arest thing we have to a national 
Opera company. Yet in recent years audiences, unless 
content with the traditional Met diet, have had to 
look to other companies for their operatic fare. In the 
past these companies have come and gone, never 
menacing the monolithic position of the Old Lady of 
Fortieth Street. Recently, however, these mave rick or- 
ganizations have been better patronized and as a result 
have grown with each passing season. It is not impos- 
sible that their accomplishments have had something 
to do with the better quality of Met productions. 

The New York City Opera Company, performing 
at the City Center, has demonstrated that opera can 
be successful enteide the gilt walls of the Me ‘tropolit in. 
By any other standards, this company would not seem 
especially adventurous, but by comparison with the 
Met it seems even a bit wild-eyed. It has revived 
some very interesting works in the past few seasons: 
Tchaikowsky’ s “Evgen Oniégin”, Strauss’s “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” and “Salomé”, Massenet’s “Werther”, and 
a beautiful production of the Debussy “Pelléas ~ 
Mélisande” with Maggie Teyte in the leading role. 
has confined its American productions to the work - 
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LIFE RETURNS 10 
THE OPERA 


BY PAUL MOOR 


Gian-Carlo Menotti; this year the — pli ins to 
do Langston Hughes’ and William Grant Still's “Trou- 
bled Island”. It would be nice to have some American 
productions of a little more worth musically; Mare 
Blitzstein’s “No for an Answer” and Aaron Copland’s 
“The Second Hurricane” come to mind immediately. 

The humblest of these local companies has, thus far, 
the liveliest record for new works. The Lemonade 
Opera Company made its first appearance during a 
summer whose heat, you would have thought, should 
have sent even the most devoted opera-lover gasping 
to the seaside rather than to a musical performance. 
However, the company prospered, and, whether out 
of compassion or canniness, sold iced lemonade as a 
restorative during intermissions. The company offered 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni”, and a double bill consisting 
of Pergolesi's “La Serva Padrona” and the Humper- 
dinck “Hansel and Gretel”. All were done in English, 
with accompaniment provided by two pianos. During 
its second season, the company gave the American 
premiere of Prokofieff's “The Duenna”, based on the 
Sheridan play. And this winter it was announced that 
the company had se cure d the American rights to “Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias”, the opera by Guillaume Apolli- 
naire and Francis Poulenc which created something 
of a scandale in Paris a couple of seasons back. It is a 
tender dream of the company that public support will 
enable them to move this production to an uptown 
theatre for a regular run such as “The Medium” had, 
and “The Rape of Lucretia” more recently hoped to 
have. For a group which started on little more than a 
shoestring, the Lemonaders, even without stars, theat- 
rical pageantry, and the usual trappings of successful 
opera, are de finitely doing all right. 

A better-heeled and more e xperienced group, Opera 
Associates, has announced its intention of bringing 
opera to Broadway. Among the directors of the group 
are Marjorie and Sherman Ewing and Giovanni Car- 
delli, the producers of this winter's fleeting production 
of Benjamin Britten's “The Rape of Lucretia”. Their 
persistence, in the face of that work's brief run, is 
commendable. Thus far they have talked rather gen- 
erally of doing another Britten work, “Albert Herring”, 
and also the same composer's new streamlining of “The 
Beggar's Opera”. A mild suggestion that the group 
broaden their interests to include other composers 

(Continued on page 89) 
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These two designs for “Death of a Salesman” are typical of the work which has won Jo Mielzin 


“ idespread recognition as the American theatre's foremost scenic art. | 
eeee ist. They are intensely imaginative, poetic rather than literal, a log | 


cal fruition of the direction he pioneered in “A Streetcat Named Desire” and “Summer and Smoke 
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PLAYGOING 


by GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


® The Times Square soil was none too soft when the 
fond optimists began to scatter that package of prize 
seeds which they always like to label Early Spring \s- 
sortment. Everything from Shake ‘speare to Anybody 
Home” was shaken out and left there in the still frosty 
furrows of the West Forties, there to shrivel meekly 
most of them—or to suffer an even swifter, tougher 
fate beneath the trampling heels of the first-nighters 
The principal news, and undoubtedly the grimmest 
about this blasted gardenful is that it included Clif- 
ford Odets’s new play, “The Big Knife’ 


RAGE OVER HOLLYWOOD— This play is set in Our mo 
tion picture capital. It is all about the machinations 
plights follies and frailties of some of the mightiest 
and stuff-shirtiest personalities out there. It is no farce 
about them. such as “Boy Meets Girl” was, such as 
“Joy to the World” wanted to be. It is embattled drama 
tragedy-bound. I am bound to report that it also 
seemed to me the bunk. 

If you live and work—some do work—in Hollywood 
for anything like a long stretch, you are apt to develop 
some queer ideas. This I know. That was where I lived 
and worked. not quite SO long as Mr. Odets did. but 
sometimes in the same studio, right next door. I dis 
liked it as much as he obviously, does Mavbe I was 
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low faurer 


Melvyn Douglas in “Two Blind Mice.” 


altogether lucky when nobody bothered to blackmail 
me, a mere routine writer, into remaining there behind 
the golden bars for all these years. Maybe, having 
stayed, I'd be so hungry for the cosmos that I should 
now have to swallow his plot saltless. 

[| agree with Mr. Odets that dreadful things do hap 
pen out there to your ego and your aspirations, to your 
fly-wheel, to the grease-pot which you always use “d to 
call your genius, and to many of your old set ways of 
eating, dressing, mating, money- making, singing bari- 
tone and your thinking, sco. But there’s an easy enough 
cure. You need only beat it East again before you start 
believing that story-lines like that of “The Big Knife” 
can be whetted to fine-edged, deep-cutting drama. 

I'll admit that there is something in that Southern 

alifornia air which leads stars to suspect, as the one 
ma hitched me to did actually come to suspect, that, 
because a taxi stopped too short with herself inside it. 
the resultant bump on her ringlets had been engi 
neered by the murderous president of a motion pic- 
ture company, three thousand miles away. But nobody 
else, not even in the balmiest bastions of Beverly Hills 
took her seriously. While here, among Broadway's cold 
Neons, Mr. Odets bids us take for flaming gospel his 
much more lurid whopper about a thrice more pet 
secuted Hollywood star 


93 











vandamna 


Lilli Palmer, Jean-Pierre Aumont in “My Name is Aquilon.” 


Paul Muni in “They Knew What They Wanted.” 
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Louis Hollister and Sarah Cunningham in “Blood Wedding.” 


Mr. Odets’s male favorite, about to go Mulholland 
Driving with the wrong girl, has had the misfortune t 
kill a pedestrian kid. So far, so plausibl It has been 
done by occasional filmsters, in fact done too many 
times. And conceivably the studio tycoons do groan 
grit their wolfish teeth and try to keep it from ten mil 
lion movie fans. It is even possible that they might at 
tempt some elephantine ogling with the law—the same 
Hollywood law, by the way. which has lately been 
chucking stars noisily into jail on much lesser charges 
without too many murders, blackmailings, conspira 
cies, suicides and wholesale ruins necessarily resultant 

All those dire things, within the confines of his rum 
pus-room, have to happen to Mr. Odets’s hero. Once a 
decent young actor from Waverly Place, now a devil 


of a specialist in booze, bad women and tripey gang- 


ster roles, he has let the studio send another man to 
prison in his stead. Now he wallows in guilt and do- 
mestic woe (the super-squalor of a Roualt on one wall, 
an Utrillo on the other), and weakly tries to fight off 
the doom of a fourteen-year contract at shameful thou- 
sands per week. He manages one eleventh hour balk 
who wouldn't?—at the killing off of the young tramp 
involved in his scandal. Her fate is conveniently set- 
tled by a rampaging police car on Sunset Boulevard 
but by that time the elliptical idealist, his marriage a 
shambles, his careet kaput, has told the universe what 
he thinks of it in Hollywood's most Odetsian terms 
retired to his bathtub and taken his razor to his wrists 

And, callous as it may sound, he was more cut up 
than most of us were, out front 

Mr. Odets had many good things at his command in 
this production: he had a fine, painstakingly illuminat 
ing director in Lee Strasberg: an excellent, almost 
continuously excellent, cast which was headed by John 
Garfield and included such othe: potent performers as 
Edward Bromberg, Nancy Kelly and Paul McGrath 
They gave tascination to their se parate scenes. They 


mortant as the \ could 


made it seem as veritable nd i! 








’ 
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They couldn't. With all of that strong, sulky splendor 
of utterance—that suddenly encumbering profusion of 
it—to which M1 Odets has been prone from his first 
fine days as a protestant playwright, there was no bi 
lieving him here, no true care obtainable 

The world of today has many ugly wounds. It can 
not afford to waste major grief on the minor bruises 
fancifully suffered when one of Hollywood's itching 
palms blows down and biffs a million-dollar actor 


CREPE DE CHINE—Hard to fathom why a comedy called 
“My Name is Aquilon” was taken with so much serious- 
ness by its opening-night audience, and then treated 
to so much chagrin. It did add up to only a small 
amount of cosmic meaning but it seemed to me to 
a good enough time doing so. Also 
it introduced Lilli Palmer to Broadway 

Philip Barry made this play out of Jean-Pierre 
Aumont’s own “L’Empereur de Chine”, a comedy 
which, with the author playing it in his native tongue 


have—and give 


in his native Paris, appears to have enjoyed some 
tinkle of success. Mr. Barry made it over into the duti 
fully bright dialogue, the well-manicured quip and 
wistful brawl, at which nobody is better among Ameri 
can play wrights. | cant imagine that his heart was in 
it very deep, or that he ever kidded himself he was 
planting a vast oak in a window-box. But, line by well 
turned line, it listened and looked well—and what did 
you expect’ \ really good play? 

rhe hero (M. Aumont, ipse, of course) was a con- 
genital liar, but a young and romantic one: a boule- 
vard edition of Mr. Thurber’s Walter Mitty; a male 
Madwoman of Chaillot obsessed with the same con 
venient notion that truth does not depend on facts, and 
that honesty is the pokiest policy. All the ladies of the 
play fell in love with him, and no prettier bevy of 


such ladies was ever assembled on a single stage. Miss 


Palmer proved herself a lovely dish, fit for a King 
Harry, even, and showed every reason to have ple asec 
director Robert Sinclair's and the Theatre Guild’s e yes. 


SHAKESPEARE, NO MATTER HOW—T here is a new ticker- 
tape technique of reviving Shakespeare. Reduce him 
to minimums and monosyllables, substitute a lot of 
scenic dots and dashes. What you hope for is more 
melodrama. What you get, nine times out of ten re- 
cent seasons, is more monotony. Richard Whorf's pro 
duction of “Richard LI” seemed to me one long 
galumph. It traded a kingdom for a truckhorse. 

Small use in getting mad about it, unless we can 
help halt this trend to streamlined “Hamlets”, circus- 
paced “Tamings’, “Macbeths” which advertise them 
selves as hewn clean down to the tibia. Of these |, for 
one, have had a fill. [ll take my chances on the more 
or less uncut, original, Shakespe arian Shakespeare as 
a bore well meant for bores, and “am willing to be 
spared any further package productions of yesterday's 
splendors just for red fire’s sake. 

Brought intact to Broadway from a Boston reper- 
tory proving-ground, Mr. Whorf's “Richard III” had 
considerable pace and elocutionary excitement. It also 
had some strong designs for its settings and costumes 
by Mr. Whorf, himself. His avocation of artist has evi- 
dently given him great fondness for the lithographer’s 
crayon. He colors almost everything and everybody a 
grim grey-black, upon which he occasionally hurls 
those blotches of scarlet which the Munich pencil TS 
used to delight to use. In theory, fine. In practise, un 
mercifully harsh and dreary. 

Some moments of Mr. Whortf, the starring Richard, 
| did think mightily and originally clever: his much 
more casual address than most others have brought to 
the first wooing scene, and the shrugging humor with 
which he dispensed with his book of prayer—not in 
the old Garrick-Mantell manner. But when he pitted 





John Garfield and Theodore Newton in Clifford Odets’ new melodrama “The Big Knife.” 
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himself against some of the most persevering olistage 
music ever invented, or rivaled the boom ot a Buck- 
ingham who seemed to sport a foghorn for a soul, he 
was reduced to gulps and gasps. Soothing it was to 
have the single slow, quiet moment of one Mr. Persofl 
as Tyrrell. Sound, fury and lurid spotlights possessed 
all else, shaking the Shake ‘speare out of it. 


WESTWARD wow!—! doubt if Mae West has any vast 
illusions about Mae West—as a playwright. I'll bet sh 
would be among the first to admit herself composed 
of no skull and all duggery. Still, here she is back on 
her old vamping-ground, in her own “Diamond Lil 
and still a great sight for sore libidos. 

In fact, says her program, “Miss West has long been 
acclaimed one of the greatest show-women of all 
time,” and, withqut any impolite accent on the “long”, 
I'll say Amen to that. My admiration of her career, 
fore and aft, includes attendance even on the first 
night of her “Pleasure Man”, and on the stupid arrests 
which interrupted it. I think that, on both the em 
bedded stage and the sizzling screen, she has had 
most moral effect, nobody else having ever devoted so 
complete a lifetime to proving as against the dismal 
hesitations of the psychoanalysts—that sex is no hex, 
and that lechery deserves its laughs. She returns now 
from ten London months, like a barroom Bernhardt 
in fine form. 


NOT EXACTLY WHAT THEY WANTED—The revival of the 
late Sidney Howard's “They Knew What They 
Wanted” is now set indoors instead of out, and that 
isnt the only thing different about it. 

John Golden, producer, admits himself a great- 
hearted man. His program notes stress a philanthropy 
a specialty of ancient friendships. His players have a 
Muni heading them, and include a son of Frank 
Craven and a daughter of Fred Stone. You'd think 
that a one-happy-family atmosphere would thus be 
perpetuated, even increased. It is not. Miss Stone 
turns in a thoroughly creditable performance. Some 
of the minor roles are well taken. But the sunny, earthy 
affection which saturated the original Guild showing 
of Mr. Howard's finest play has been elbowed away. 

All too easy and habitual, this business of sighing 
for the greater virtues of a cast of so many years ago 
especially when that cast contained Richard Bennett 
and Pauline Lord. But I remember the whole eve- 
ning then as an escape from rancor, from hrain-buzz: 
from interference on anyone 's part, actors , author's o1 
audience's. | treasure something which smelled of sur- 
rounding grapevines, never of grease paint. There was 
such benevolence to the script itself, and perhaps there 
still is. There was such a strict simplicity among all 
who shared it, and this now seems gone. 

It must needs go, evidently, when the protean Mr. 
Muni starts putting on his anxious act, his once lovable 
old Tony turned into an elaborate vaudeville of accent 
and (granted ) authentic gestures, his triumph of noth- 
ing much except industry over native stolidity. Miss 
Stone is anyway so much sincerer about it, and Henry 
Burke Jones excellently Wry. 


HULBILLY ESPAGNOL— There is much modern love. pa 
ticularly among oul poets and politicos, tor the late 


great Federico Garcia Lorca. I'm in no position to 
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dispute it. All that I've seen of him is in flat transla. 
tion and dripping greasepaint. “Bitter Oleander” , pro- 
duced here several seasons ago, was nothing much, 
certainly nothing me ‘morable. Readapted, the same 
play has been done again by New Stages under the 
name of “Blood Wedding” This made tor something 
somewhat better. It did not show a masterpiece, 

All the way from the Montagues and Capulets to 
the Hatfie Ids and McC oys, there has been this a-feud- 
in’ 'n’ a-fustian between two local families. It is stock 
stuff of the dramatist, nor have a host of opera libret- 
tists and movie scenarists done so badly by it. It could 
degenerate into the tuneful tripe of a “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”. It could be rehoisted to the savage dignity, 
the occasionally fierce and imaginative passion, of a 
Lorca’s poetry. Let's guess that it has been. But it is 
still a rather rigid, far too formalized, too singsonging 
piece, a bit embarrassing to be hold as a play. 

Lorca had, it seems, all that outpouring devotion to 
the soil which Giono used, too, and. then betrayed. 
Lorca would not live on his peasants, but for them, 
and actually die for them. There's that feeling in his 
lines, even when those lines are now Englished into 
the “Oh, come now” school of cuteness. But much in- 
cidental choreography and music only make the more 
ritual of him, and such characters as First Girl, See- 
ond Young Man and Third Woodcutter remain ex- 
actly what the program sets them down. as. Inge 
Adams as the Bride, Dorothy Patten as the Mother- 
in-law—these stood out in the only warm flesh I found. 


WEEDS IN THE WIND— Samuel Spewack, who has done 
this sort of thing successfully before, sets out to write 
a whirlwind of a farce about a mythical U. S$. Govern- 
ment Office of Medicinal Herbs, Washington, D. C., 
and to blow the lethal pollen of his spoofing into the 
eyes of the Army, the Navy, the State Department, the 
very White House. He calls it “Two Blind Mice” 
Sometimes it is funny. Often it should be more so. 
Satire, when shouted through a megaphone, can 
make terrifying sounds. Whimsy, by its own nature, is 
best kept off the broader highw: ays where melodrama 
stomps and circuses parade. Mr. Spe wack has sent his 
whimsical satire right up the same Route 1 where “You 
Can't Take it with You” pounded its drum and “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace” twirled its murderous fondness 
The same pell-mell act-endings, the same smarty news- 
paperman, the same sweet pair of old ladies with an 
innocent air but appalling purpose. Mr. mage des- 
vaptain of 
Kupernick, greatest of all such governmental tricksters, 
still reigns supreme. Mr. Spewack does get there. 


tination is some batty region where the ( 


What's somewhat weary, if not wearisome, is what he 
does when he arrives. 

Grand notion: a small subdivision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been abolished but never ot- 
ficially closed down. Amoeba-like, it continues silently, 
placidly, to exist, and even to present the nation with 
a miniscule but annual profit. But perhaps—for anyone 
who ever groaned in Civil Service, anyway—that no- 
tion is just too grand. The subsequent play never tops 
it, even though it has such a persuasive star as Melvyn 
Douglas, and such experienced supporters as Laura 
Pierpont and Mabel Paige. Too harum, too scarum 
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richard avedon 


BILLY THE KID, first produced in 1938, was one of the first unportant ballets on an 


American folk theme, and is currently one of the more interesting items in the Ballet 
a (} Theatres repertoire. Dancing the title role is John Kriza, an adroit interpreter of the 
@@@ rich and flowing score which Aaron Copland has derived from popular folk melodies. 
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Y FIRST JOB in New York, at the Hotel Astor 

did not last long. I filled water bottles and car- 
ried out trays with dishes, until I broke too many. So 
with my uncle's second letter I went to the Hotel 
McAlpin, where I got a job that lasted a year, at the 
end of which | spoke passable English, though I was 
still little better than a busboy. 

Here | wore for breakfast a white suit, yellow shoes 
and, suspended in front of me on a thick leather strap, 
a silver machine, hot and the size of a baby’s coffin 
For three hours every morning I walked around the 
men's café, dreaming of Monday and My Actress, with 
the heavy silver coffin hanging before me. It contained 
in a lower compartment two heated bricks, and above 
on a wire net an assortment of hot cross buns, muffins 

‘biscuits, croissants, and every other kind of rolls, soft 
and hard. 

This work ceased at half-past ten, and then I sat for 
half an hour on the red tile floor in the grill-room and 
polished an elaborate fence of stout brass pipes which 
kept apart the waiters rushing in and those rushing 
out. | could, from where I sat, see the nice knees of a 
young lady cashier seated on a platform, but | never 
did, because | was in love with my Actress. 

In the evening my hands were as cold as my 
stomach was warm in the morning, for at dinner, in 
another white suit and with white gloves and white 
shoes, I walked around the main dining room with a 
silver tray. On the tray rested a thick laver of ice, and 
bedded on the ice, frosted with coldness. were silver 
butterchips. I exchanged full butterchips for empty 
Ones. 

\ small orchestra played—selections from “La 
Bohéme” and “Madame Butterfly”, the “Dance of the 
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Hours” and a Dixie piece that ended in an almost 
audible “Hooray, Hooray!” | wrote requests on little 
cards and passed them up to the orchestra leader. | 
asked for tunes from the “Merry Widow’, music that 
was allied to my Actress. I would forget then to change 
the butterchips and would walk around the dining- 
room, softly whistling and thinking about Monday and 
the Irving Place Theatre, and several times the head- 
waiter warned me: “Hey, you, wake up!” 

| lived on Thirty-Second street in a brown-stone 
house that belonged to a detective, who also owned 
two parrots, and who sat in the evening with his feet 
in a tub of hot water while he read the papers aloud 
to his wife. From her, this Irishman had taken on a 
German accent. They lived on a diet of sauerbraten 
and cabbage, and the house smelled of it. They drank 
containers of beer with their meals 

| had at the time two hundred and fifty dollars 
Two hundred were in the bank; fifty | carried in m\ 
pocket. 

On a bedside table in my room, in a frame, stood 
the picture of my Actress. It was not her picture 
strictly speaking. It was cut out of an advertisement 
for a railroad, but it looked exactly like her. M\ 
\ctress had no pictures in the paper. That is why | 
thought that fifty dollars would be enough. 

| had written several letters to her, but I always 
tore them up. I knew that for an actress one had to 
send flowers, a little card, an invitation to supper, a 
chambre séparée, a bottle of wine. And at the end of 
this routine, I reasoned, since it was a simple theatre, 
since she was not well known, being a German actress, 
I might be able to tell her with fifty dollars. 

The rest of my life was very orderly. I kept a small 
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notebook; on the first page was written: With God, 
New York 1916. 

On the following pages appeared a strict account of 
my finances: on one side, income from the hotel and 
from home; opposite, the outgo. The expenses varied, 
but were about: 


Rent $3.00 
Laundry 68 
Fruit 30 
Postage 06 
Shoes 20 


Only on Mondays did the page become wild and 
exciting. Then I wiped away the hotel with a luncheon 
in a nice place, where they said: “Good day, sir, 
pulled out my chair, and said: “Good-by, sir.” I wore 
my new suit, smoked a cigar, drank a glass of beer, and 
in the afternoon walked to the theatre to enjoy the 
buving of the ticket. Perhaps to see her come or go 
from a rehearsal, to walk up and down awhile and 
wait for her Perhaps to speak to her. 

There was an additional pleasure at the ticket win- 
dow: the man knew me by name, he gave me the same 
seat every Monday, second row on the circle. “Griiss 
Gott, Herr Bemelmans,.” he said in Bavarian German. 

Over a circle of several blocks around this theatre 
lay, like a vapor, a melancholy, bitter-sweet mood. | 
walked into it at Sixteenth Street, my heart beating 
taster, and at Irving Place my hands were moist. 

The last Monday I ever saw her, the company was 
presenting a musical comedy entitled “Her Highness 
Dances a Waltz”. She was Her Highness 

There was a small orchestra of simple German musi 
cians who looked somehow like their instruments. The 
flutist was most so, as most flute players are, thin, long 
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with all the lines of his face drawn down to the small 
apron of his upper lip which rested on the wet end of 
his flute. 

The conductor swam over the notes. With the tempo 
of the music, his rear collar button came out over and 
disappeared under the edge of his coatcollar. He 
caressed and scolded the music out of his men. His 
hair fell in his eyes at the fortissimi, and he completely 
disarranged himself with three mounting rages amidst 
the instruments when they blew, fiddled, and 
drummed, crash, boom boom boom, the overture to its 
one, two, three time ending. 

With contempt still on his red face, he turned to 
the audience and thanked them for the applause. An 
immense handkerchief waited in his hand to wipe 
under his chin, over his face, around the back of the 
neck, inside his collar, while he bowed his thanks to 
the orchestra, the balconies, into all the corners. 

It was fine, honest theatre, played in a small house 
and to a good audience. No one came late. They were 
plain people, not rich, not poor, and not bored. They 
wanted to believe, their eves moistened easily, and 
they laughed loud and long, and applauded with gen- 
erous hands. They pointed at things they liked, and 
at favorite passages they nudged each other in the 
side. 

They left slowly, waiting until some of the lights 
went out, until the last musician bent down. pushed 
his instrument case ahead of him and disappeared 
through the low door under the stage. They hung 
around the lobby, hummed the melodies, and said 

Das war wieder schon,” “Schén wars.” and “Schén iss 
gwesn. 


On that last Monday, after the overture, the lights 
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went dim, the ramp lit up, the bottom of the curtain 
swayed and rose on the first act of “Hoheit Tanzt 
Waizen.” The program said that the scene was an inn 
on the outskirts of Vienna, the garden of the inn. 

The walls of the inn bulged with backstage drafts, 
the tree swayed; the foliage was a collection of tired, 
faded green handkerchiefs tied to some netting. On the 
backdrop, patched, scraped, and worn with years of 
service, as was the outdoors in every play of this 
theatre, hung a terrible garden. 

To make marble of it, laborious blue worms had 
been painted into the wide stairway that came down 
the center of the garden. The stairway was flanked by 
) two nudes, executed with such modesty that it was 

impossible to decide whether these German ladies 

stood with their ample fronts or backsides toward the 

audience. The tower of a castle rose out of the trees, 
i and two fountains with swans in them played to the 
left and right of the nudes. ; 

An Austrian archduke, young and sad, had come to 
the inn to live incognito, to forget his princess who 
was to marry someone else for reasons of state. 

There was one lovely detail in this scene. The arch- 
i duke sat at a table in the garden under a tree, and 
) 
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Franzl, the piccolo of the hotel, brought him his coffee, 
a demi tasse. The archduke put one lump of sugar into 
the coffee, the second he broke in half. One half he 
dropped into the cup, the other half he threw in the 
air over his shoulder into the open mouth of the pic- 
colo, who stood behind him waiting for 

| it, like a dog. This had to be re- 
| peated three times, so much did 
the audience love this good 
| piece of nonsense. 

After the archduke had 
stirred his coffee, the waiter 
came out of the hotel, and. 
being an Austrian, the 
archduke put his arm 
around the waiter and 
told him why he was 
here. They sang a duet 
while the piccolo 
cleared the coffee 
| away. They sang 
| that love for 
| prince and waiter 
is alike, hopeless 
and sad. 

Then the 
waiter heard 
something; he 
cupped his ear 
and hastened into 
: the back garden 
: and said that he 
| 
| 
| 


































































































heard an elegant car- 
riage with rubber wheels 
and two horses coming from Vienna. The archduke 
disappeared into the hotel. 























\ Y ACTRESS walked on. She did not walk, she was 
there with the grace of a young animal. She stood 

between the modest nudes: theatre and music sank 

away. She pointed at the tree, lifted a fine white arm, 

a slim gloved hand, to the leaves, tilted back her 
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lovely head, widened her nostrils, half closed her eves. 
drank in the air, said it was spring, and began to sing 

I don't know what she sang, or what the archduke 
said to her when he returned and discovered that she 
was the princess. I just saw throat, eyes, hair. 

They sat on a bench and sang of how they loved 
each other, of how they had loved each other all their 
lives, ever since, as children five years old, they had 
first met in the park of Archduke Leopold’s castle at 
ischl, twenty years ago. 

First the flowers, I decided while he kissed her, and 
I got up and went out of the theatre. A little man in 
the lobby called a taxi. We drove uptown in a U 
around Gramercy Park and up Lexington, to Madison, 
to Fifth, but all the florist shops were closed. Light 
shone only in Thorley’s. 

There was little left in the way of flowers, shabby 
pots with single tulips, a few geraniums, hortensias— 
all flowers for housewives, no single, determined, ele- 
gant plant. The man finally thought of a rose tree he 
had in another room. Trained into the shape of a 
basket, four feet high, decorated with a grand butter- 
fly of a carmine bow, it was very heavy and worth the 
twenty-five dollars he asked for it. 

I wrote a card and asked for a large envelope to put 
it into; we attached it with wire, where it could easily 
be seen. Back to the theatre we drove, so fast that 
going around corners I had to hold the plant with both 
feet, and the upper part, with the white roses, with 

both hands. 

on i The taximan was 
strong; he carried the 
rose tree into the 
lobby alone. From 
there the two girl 
ushers would carry it 
down, after the prin- 
cess next song came to 







its end, and hand it up to 

her. I went down to my 

seat in the second row on 
* | the circle. 

The second act was half 

played. The stairway with the 

nudes was now a ducal park, there was a 


2D little mat of artificial grass, the same tree, a 
/ | 


vench on the left side of the stage. On the 
bench sat two small children, arm in arm, a boy 
and a girl. 

The little girl had on ruffled pantalettes and a mauve 
crinoline. The boy was in white silk breeches, an 
apricot-colored velvet Biedermeier frock-coat, and 
lace at throat and wrists. They sang and danced a 
minuet. 

The conductor, with raised eyebrows, pointed lips, 
kept the music fragile. Carefully, as if holding a fine 
Dresden teacup in his hand, with his little finger stuck 
out, he leaned over the flute and counted time for the 
frail notes. Through the quiet melody, the awful open- 
ing of a door in the rear of the theatre was loud and 
disturbing. Then a few voices way in the back whis- 
pered: “Ah, wie schén,” and soon the “Ah” was run- 
ning down the middle of the audience. 

The minuet was over; the audience shook the theatre 
with applause and demanded an encore. Tears were 
in the eyes of all the women. The conductor tapped on 
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his desk and the children started to dance once more. 
| turned around. My rose tree was bobbing down over 
the heads of the audience, over in the far aisle; it 
shone in the darkness. 

| unrolled my program. There, under “Second Act,” 
was printed 

Scene: The Park of Archduke Leopold's Castle in 

Ischl. Time has rolled back twenty years. 

Paince—-Hans Pschoor, aged 5 

Princess--List Statz, aged 6 

It was too late to do anything. The “Ahh” was all 
over the theatre now. The rose tree was in the light of 
the stage, it was tilted past the bass fiddle and the 
kettledrums. the ‘cellist stood up to let it pass and 
together with the two ushers and the conductor, to 
help lift it over the ramp and stand it in the middk 
of the park in Ischl, twenty vears ago 

The waiter came from the wings and pushed thi 
little girl to the rose tree. and pointed to the card. The 
littl princess hopped from one foot to the other. She 





looked back at her mama, whose face came out be- 
tween one of the modest nudes and the tree. 

The little princess twisted the envelope from the 
basket and cramped it tightly in her hand. She made 
small curtsies. awkward, unrehearsed motions, and 
threw kisses into the orchestra, the balcony and back 
to her mama. 

The waiter took the note to open it to let the little 
princess read its contents to the audience, to thank 
whatever kind uncle had sent it. | got up. Leaving the 
theatre I stumbled and almost knocked over a worried 
little bearded man who stood in the lobby and with 
a small silver shovel filled paper bags with little 
German peppermints. I left just in time. The waiter 
had raised his hand. The audience was quiet. The 
little girl was about to read 

‘Will vou have supper with me at Luchow's after 
the performance? I think I love you. Ludwig.” 

Copyright by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Reprinted by permission of the author 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


by LAWRENCE KANE 


LFRED HITCHCOCK, the English motion picture director whose melo- 

dramas have been as widely admired as anything on celluloid, lives in Bel 

Air, California. Today—rich, famous and fifty—he might take time out 
occasionally from that sybaritic environment to look back on the shadow world in 
which he won his eminence. Perh: aps it would not occur to him that some future 
movie historian, looking for a career to typify those of the distinguished direc- 
tors of the early Twentieth Century, could do a great deal worse than select his 
own. For in it reside all the elements: the severe apprenticeship, the flare of 
creative originality, the smile of fame and fortune, the progressive compromises 
which the latter forced and. twenty six years after Hitchcock's first screen 
credit, the atrophy of his art in the Hollywood web, where the spider's mesh is 
spun from gold. 

Alfred Hitchcock's most recent film is “Rope,” which has had some nice re 
views and will certainly return the Warner Brothers a substantial profit. It is 
also an outstanding example of what Hollywood has done to him. The most 
conspicuous thing about the film is the unique way it was shot: instead of ane 
customary oo. of short takes, “Rope” was filmed a ten-minute reel at a 
time. “As I see it,” Hitchcock said recently, “there’s nothing like continuous caer 
to sustain the ze: of actors particularly in a suspense story.” To accomplish 
this continuity the studio was turned inside out. Walls were hung on greased 
rollers from the ceiling beams, swinging back and forth to admit the camera: 
furniture was moved on and off at specially designated points as the camera 
passed; a brand new Technicolor camera, mounted on a boom, followed the 
actors relentlessly from point to predesignated point, always coming to rest on 
somebody's back to permit the reel changeover. The result of these mountainous 
labors is a mouse of a picture in which action has somewhere been lost; and 
in which the people (excellently drawn in the Patrick Hamilton play on which 
Rope” was based) are, for all the salmon hues of Technicolor, nothing but pale 
ethigies 

It might be difficult to find fault with Hitchcock's notion about the virtue of 
continuous action— had he not, twelve years ago, prophetically confounded him 
self. Then, in talking of “Sabotage,” a picture in every way superior to “Rope 
he said: “If I have to shoot a long scene continuously alw ays feel I am losin 
grip on it, from a cinematic point of view. The camera, ; feel, is simply standin 
there, hoping to catch something with a visual point to it. What I like to do alway 
is to photograph just the little bits of a scene that I really need for building up 
a visual sequence. | want to put my film — on the screen. . . . This is 
what gives the effect of life to a picture the feeling that when you see it on the 
screen you are watching something that has been conceived and brought to birth 
directly in visual terms. The screen ought to speak its own language, freshly 
coined, and it can't do that unless it treats an acted scene as a piece of raw 
material which must be broken up taken to bits, before it can be woven into an 


expressive visual pattern.” Continued on next page 
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From 1923 to 1938 Hitchcock was true to his word: 
he did put his films together on the screen, his terms 
were visual, and, perhaps more than any other direc- 
tor of our time, his language was freshly coined. 


HAT is often called the “Hitchcock cycle” includes 

the six pictures he made for Gaumont-British be- 
tween 1935 and 1938. They are all melodramas, and 
unquestionably his best work. They are also, except 
for “The 39 Steps” (1935) and “The Lady Vanishes” 
(1938), almost entirely unknown to most American 
moviegoers. The others in the cycle are “The Man Who 
Knew Too Much” (1935), “Secret Agent” (1935), 
“Sabotage” (1936) and “The Girl Was Young” (1937). 
“The 39 Steps,” along with Sir Alexander Korda’s “The 
Private Life of Henry VIII,” was the movie that put 
the British film industry on its feet; it not only made 
Hitchcock's reputation in the United States, but those 
of Madeleine Carroll and Robert Donat as well. The 

sad truth is that none of Hitchcock's post-1938 Amer- 

ican pictures, with the possible ~~ of the only 
moderately successful “Shadow of a Doubt” (1943), 
measures anywhere close to the six in the cy Oe nor to 
at least two which he made much earlier: “The 
Lodger” ( 1926) and “Blackmail” (1929). 

‘The Lodger,” based on the story of Jack the Rip- 
per, had one scene which foreshadowed what was to 
come: in it, Hitchcock focused the camera on a totally 
black stairwell and had it follow the eerie white hand 
of the murderer moving down the bannisters. 

A year latef came “The Ring” (1927), in which 
Hitchcock carried his expe riments with detail a ste Pp 
further. At one point in this film the young boxer 
comes home after winning his fight. He is flushed with 
success and wants to celebrate. He pours out cham- 
pagne all around. Then he learns that his wife is out 
He knows at once that she is with another man. At that 
moment the camera shifts to a glass of champagne: a 
sudden fizz of bubbles rises and then the wine stands 
untasted, going flat. By that one closeup Hitchcock 
hoped to show the mood of the whole scene. Years 
later, reminiscing about his precocious addiction to 
camera subtlety, he described another scene from “The 
Ring.” Outside a boxing-booth at a fair, a barker is 
talking to a crowd. Inside, a professional boxer who 
has always won in the first round takes on all comers. 
\ man comes out and whispers something to the 
barker. Then the camera moves to the ringside, where 
we see an old figure 1 me ing taken down and replaced 
by a brand new figure 2. “I meant this single detail to 
show that the boxer, now, is up against someone he 
can't put out in the first round,” Hitchcock commented. 
“But it went by too quickly. Perhaps I might have 
shown the new figure 2 being taken out of a paper 
wrapping—something else was needed to make the 
audience see in a moment that the figure for the sec- 
ond round had never been used before.” 

Inanimate objects have often played star roles 
Hitchcock films. In “Secret Agent” it was a button; in 
Sabotage” a broken teacup, a raincoat belt, a ys 
of spectacles; in “The Lady Vanishes,” the label off ; 
package of tea. That technique is probably Hitch- 
cock’s soundest cinematic innovation (and one quite 
his own), since the most distinctive peer tion of the 
camera is its power to concentrate on and give mean- 
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ing to particular objects. It is a device which could not 
be used in the legitimate theatre, if only because of 
the failing e ye sight of most people who can afford six 
dollar orchestra tickets. Like eve ry facet of good Hitch. 
cock, it is pure motion picture. 
An outgrowth of this near-surrealism of detail js 
what Hitchcock chooses to call the McGuffin. The Me. 
Guffin is the gimmick, an object which holds a hidden 
key to the plot. Hitchcock described its effect some 
years ago in an article for “March of the Movies”: 
| always teel,” he wrote, “that one of the most ip. 
— things about ‘Sabotage’ was the fact that 
there | committed the grave crime of being truthful to 
myself. | had a small boy carry a bomb across London, 


ticking away, and he ld the audience in great appre- 


hension for fear it would go off. Then, lo and be ‘hold, 
it did go off—and with a hell of a bang! All the women 
in the audience were furious. They were livid with me. 
Thev were so used. over so many years, to seeing the 
circular saw approach the neck of the heroine and 
getting terribly apprehensive about it, but were aw- 
fully relieved when it never reached it. I would say 
that through all dramatic history this was probably the 
first instance of the saw reaching the heroine’s neck.” 

It is not altogether foolish to point out that the im- 
portant thing about all these devices is their success, 
Any reasonably imaginative person might conceivably 
have thought of them—but only in Hitchcock's hands 
did they result in superbly exciting and connotative 
pictures. It is in the how and the w hy of his technique, 
the technique of the cycle melodramas, that the real 
lesson lies. And in what that tec hnique led to, the real 
warning. 


N ADOPTING an almost obsessive attention to de- 

tail—detail of camera and setting and character and 
props—as his chief tool, Hitchcock may not have real- 
ized how profoundly wise he was. For the movie cam- 
era is the great analytical medium of art. Synthesis is 
foreign to its mechanism. By its very nature the cam- 
era seizes upon continuous action and analyzes that 
into a series of details: the lifted eyebrow, the spoon 
frozen an infinitesimal space above the cup, the ex- 
plosion of the crescent tear. Each sliver of life becomes 
a Humpty Dumpty: not all the eye's deceit can really 
reassemble them into a valid continuity. Before the 
movie lens, Xeno’s tortoise re ally does escape the hare 

The motion picture artist, therefore, must under- 
stand his peculiar relationship to the scene he en- 
deavors to fix on celluloid. He must train his eve, the 
very neurons of his brain, to be analytical. He must 
recognize that motion, once dismembered by the shut- 
ters blade, can never be reintegrated. He must choose 
moments of time, infinitely small details. with such 
daedal cunning that the viewer's brain will be cheated 
into the illusion of motion. Motion itself, continuity, is 
paradoxically enough forbidden to the motion picture 
camera. 

Hitchcock's quest after that degree of detail which 
is the secret—speaking always of his good pictures, 
overlooking for the moment such aborted things as 
“Rope”—begins the moment he decides to make a 
movie. He selects all his own stories, and is dominant 
in the adaptation, writing of dialogue, and prepara- 
tion of the shooting script. (In 1926 he married Alma 
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BLACKMAIL" . . . These three scenes from a 1929 picture 
llustrate typical good-Hitchcock techniques. The lighting on 
the faces of the men above is clearly derivative of German 
methods of the twenties, but more cleanly and economically 
employed. The two pictures below show a device which 
Hitchcock has always liked: the impending fall-from-a-high- 
place as a method of building suspense and terror. It was 


repeated eleven years later in 
with equal effectiveness. 


Foreign Correspondent” 


Blackmail” is unique in that it was planned as a silent 


aii photographs courtesy museum of modern art film library 


with a view to changing over to sound should that prove 
necessary. In its final version, which Hitchcock himself has 
referred to as a “silent talkie”, there are still long silent 
passages, and all the dialogue in the first reel is dubbed- 
in. The voice of Anny Ondra, who played the lead, is 
dubbed-in throughout. It is typical that even in this first 
British and Hitchcock talkie he used soundtrack tricks— 
an elaborately distorted play on the word “Knife,” when 
the girl is thinking back next morning to the murder she 
has committed. 











Reville, then his writer and assistant director; she and 
Joan Harrison, formerly his secretary, have often 
worked with him on screenplays in England and Amer 
ica, sometimes with screen credit, sometimes with 
out.) The germ of the idea may be rather odd. Hitch 
cock has claimed, for example, that “The Man Who 
Knew Too Much” was simply the result of a desire to 
direct Peter Lorre against the contrasting backgrounds 
of St. Moritz, a mission in London's East End, a 
variety hall and a dentist's office. “The 39 Steps” is 
John Buchan’s novel, in an adulterous liaison with a 
back-room story about a farmer's wife 

“With the help of mv wife,” Hitchcock has said, “| 
plan out a script very carefully, hoping to follow it 
exactly, all the way through, when shooting starts. In 
fact, this working on the script is the real making of 
the film. for me. When I've done it, the film is already 
finished in my mind.” After the story has been selected 
and reduced to a half-page outline, Hitchcock and his 
associates subject it to searching analysis What 
are these people? What do they work at? What is 
their station in life? How do they act when they are 


at home? The result of this approach is twotold: first 


<- 





‘SPELLBOUND” . . . One of the big money makers of 1945, ~ 
this was a basically exciting picture whose artistic merit 
was enfeebled by embarrassingly hack psychoanalysis and 
shopworn camerawork. Ingrid Bergman, good in her role, 
will appear in “Under Capricorn’, Hitchcock's next. 


+ 
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it provides the astonishingly realistic background 
which gives both horror and believability to his tales 
of violence; and second, it leaves him with a uniquely 
detailed shooting script. A normal shooting script is 
divided into about fitty master scenes; the dialogue and 
actions of one set of characters at a particulan place oy 
time. Hitchcock's shooting s« ripts have had as many as 
six hundred numbered scenes, each one complete with 
sketches of the exact grouping of characters and plac- 
ing of the cameras. He has even, on occasion, furnished 
actors with dozens of sketches showing the facial ex 
pressions he expects of them 

Blackmail,” made for British-International in 1999 
is a film worth remembering for a moment. It is one 
of the best Hitchcock ever made. It was the first 
British talkie. It is a nice ¢ xample otf how he used to 
work—and hidden in its history unsuspected at the 
time, was an ominous portent of what would befall 
him ten vears later 

The starting point was one of the most familiar 
and most frequently banal, themes in all literature: a 
conflict between love and duty. “The hazy pattern one 
saw beforehand Hitchcock said. “was duty love 


“LIFEBOAT” . . . Hitchcock was roundly criticized because 
the only strong character in this 1943 film was a Nazi 
U-boat captain. It was a completely trick film, most of its 
effect coming from the strange spectacle of Tallulah 
Bankhead in the confined setting of a lifeboat at sea. 





“THE 39 STEPS"... The sequence on the moor (left), in 
which Robert Donat and Madeleine Carroll stumble about 
in handcuffs, was photographed first although it does not 
appear until late in the edited film. Hitchcock did this in 
order to set his own and the actors’ mood—one which he 
described as “an air of dishevelment”. Like nearly all of 
his work, it was done on an indoor stage, waterfall and all. 
The slightly ludicrous effect achieved by the handcuffing 
lent a great deal of terror to the situation. It was one of 
the human touches that prevented the plot from falling to 
the level of Grand Guignol. Many Hitchcock pictures take 
place against naturalistic but rather odd backgrounds, 
where cn overall realism can be achieved by introducing a 
few extremely familiar details 


and finally either love or duty, one 
or the other The whole middle part was built up on 
the theme of love versus duty, after each had been in- 
troduced separately in turn.’ 

The picture begins with duty, in the form of the 
a criminal by Scotland Yard detectives. It is 
undramatic. The follows the 
detectives as they take the criminal to the lavatory to 
Then a 
remarks that he’s going out that eve- 
ning with his girl. The sequence ends, pointing on from 
duty to love. The relationship between the young de- 
tective and the girl 1S 


love versus duty 


irrest ot 
concrete and camera 
wash his hands, the quintessence of routine. 


young detective 


the y are very 
ordinary middle class people, the course of their love 
decidedly unromantic. The girl goes off by herself 
after a quarrel over having been kept waiting a tew 
first echo of love 


established: 


minutes—the -versus-duty 


. Only now 
does the story line take up, but its movement is rapid. 
lhe girl falls in with the villain, he tries to seduce her. 
she kills him. When the young detective is put on the 
case in the morning, problem and conflict are com- 
pletely crystallized. The audience, enjoying dramatic 


ronv. is on the inside: it knows that the 


detective is 





‘THE 39 STEPS” . The music-hall scene, shown here at 
its climax, is one of the most effective ever made. What dis- 
tinguishes it above all is its realism and the arrantly theat- 
rical quality of the lighting. It is not surprising that this 
became a fine movie, for the John Buchan novel abounds in 
the hidden identities and oblique clues which have always 
been Hitchcock's best material. 
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trying to track down his own girl. It can't wait to see 
what will h: appen. 
What did happen was that “Blackmail” was an im- 
oe successful picture in England if not Amer- 
i, but not before Hitchcock himself had become en- 
me Shes d in a love-versus-duty conflict of quite another 
order. It was originally his notion that a blackmailer 
in the story, who chances to hold evidence which will 
betray the girl, should go right ahead and expose her. 
That would have driven the conflict to a climax with 
the young detective, ahead of the trying to 
allow the girl to escape; and the girl turning around 
to say, “You can't do that—I must give myself up! 
Then the rest of the police arrive, complete sly misinter- 
pret what he is doing, and say, “ 


others, 


y, Good man, you've got 
her!"—not having an inkling of the relationship be- 
tween them. Now the reason for the admirably oblique 
opening becomes clear. Each of the opening scenes, 
arrest of a criminal, is repeated on the 
screen. The young man is ostensibly there as a detec- 
tive, but the knows that he 


showing the 


audience feels himself a 


lover. After the girl is locked in her cell the two detec- 
tives walk away. “Going out tonight with your girl?” 
“SABOTAGE” . Sylvia Sidney, Desmond Tester and 


John Loder appeared in this film, made in 1937 at the height 
of Hitchcock's style. The time-bomb “McGuffin” which made 
one of its many gripping moments is still the classic example 
of that device—and much better than the atom-bomb 
“McGuffin” found years later in “Notorious”. The picture 
was also released with the title “A Woman Alone”. 





“FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT” . The Atlantic airplane 
crash (left) which climaxes this exciting spy-picture is the 
nearest Hitchcock ever came to realizing one of his lifelong 
ambitions: a movie based on a fire at sea. Made in 1940, 
“Foreign Correspondent” ends with a strong note of “Wake 
up, America! There's a war on!” It is the only instance of a 
political message in any Hitchcock venture. Among the sur- 
prises was that of finding George Sanders for once not 
playing a heavy. The early scenes in the film, on the Dutch 
flatlands and inside an old mill, are brilliant, and the 
picture as a whole comes near to being first-rate. 

















asks the olde or. T he younge r one shake »s his he ad. * “No,” 
he re plies. ° ‘Not tonight.” 

That was how Hitchcock felt “Blackmail” 
end, but the moguls at British-International did not 
agree. “I had to change it for commercial reasons,” said 
Hitchcock eight years later. “The girl couldn't be left 
to face her fate. 
from their own popularity. The *y have to appeal to mil- 


lions.” 


should 


That shows you how the films sufter 


Alfred Hitchcock, having posed a love-versus-duty 
conflict with excellent precision, found himself pro 
tagonist of another. In that one love did not triumph 
Duty, stern daughter of the voice of Mammon, did 


UT the chagrin of what had happened to “Black 
Hitchcock. born a London 
poulte rers child, had come a long w ay from the boy 


mail” did not linger. 


who had majored in electrical engineering while he 
took night courses in art and economics, from the 
young man who had lettered titles on the silent films 
put out by Famous Players. He went on polishing his 
technique. In 1930 came “Murder’, in 1931 “Juno and 
the Paycock” and “The Skin Game’, in 1933 “The Case 
of Lady Chamber”. Then, in 1935, “The Man Who 
Knew Too Much” and the beginning of the cycle 
Later in 1935, “The 39 Steps 
stvle 


and the maturity of his 


For four years Hitchcock turned out pictures of uni 
form excellence. The Hitchcock style could at last be 
clearly defined. It resulted in melodramas told against 
painstakingly realistic backgrounds, taut of plot and 
characterization. His cameras moved with a sureness 
and suddenness rarely equalled. His lighting retained 
only the best of what the ¢ 
veloped in the last decade, stark but never sensational 


;erman innovators had de- 


for its own sake. He had achieved that most difficult 
ot ends the construction ot al be lievable world trom 
insubstantial shadow 

“A sufficient income Bernard Shaw once wrote in 
cynical vein, “is indispensable to the practice of virtue 
and the man who will let any unselfish consideration 


stand between him and its attainment is a weakling, 





“ROPE” . . . The last picture Hitchcock made in Hollywood, 
and the ultimate in his preoccupation with technique for its 
own sake. Despite the tension implicit in the story, the 
characters remain lifeless and entirely static. 
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a dupe, and a predestined slave.” 

When Alfred Hitchcock came to America in 1938 
to sign a contract with Selznick-International, he gaye 
as his reason an annoyance that pictures like “The 39 
Ste ps” made in that same yeal always seemed to end 
up at little sidestreet cinemas. He said that he wanted 
a wider audience. He did, without doubt, find it. He 
also received $800,000 tor five pictures, a sum which 
even G.B.S. would admit was entirely dispensable to 
any mortal’s virtue. 

The American adventure began quite auspiciously, 

“Rebecca” (1940) was a skillful and exciting adapta- 
tion of a best-seller. It won the Academy Award for 
the next vear, and if there were onlv a few typically 
Hitchcock scenes in it, nobody but those most tamiliar 
with his earlier work was disquie ted. The scene in the 
boathouse was first rate. “Foreign Correspondent”, 
made in the same vear, was an excellent thriller. Ten- 
sion was maintained by characteristic Hitchcock de- 
vices—the chase, concealed identities and switches 
the threat of the tall from high place and again 
there was one superb sequence: the assassination of 
the diplomat by a gunman disguised as a cameraman, 
and the latter's escape through a sea of umbrellas 
photographed trom above 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith” came in 1941. It was a comedy 
and there was very little Hitchcock in it. This should 
scarcely have been surprising, since the Hitchcock 
technique is by its nature patently at odds with the 
Comic Spirit. The Comic Spirit, after the conception 
of Meredith, must be a sprite perched on a cloud, pur- 
suing mortal folly with volleys of silvery laughter. 
Hitchcock’s method is antithetical: he uses his cam- 
era to bring the spectator ever closer to the detail of 
daily lite; to make the spectator 
trom the cloud of comedy 

“Suspicion” (1942) proved what many had feared 
The Francis Hes novel afforded Hitchcock precise ‘ly 
the material he could best use: 


as it were, descend 


and the stars in the 
film, Joan Fontaine and Cary Grant, rendered it im- 
possible for him to follow through Despite some fine 
opening scenes, particularly those of country life in 





“SUSPICION’ 
in it, but it was the first clear indication of how Hitchcock 
had been ruined by Hollywood. The fraudulent ending 
completely destroyed the carefully built-up mood. 


. Joan Fontaine won an Oscar for her work 
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England, the end was revoltingly compromised. The 
poison ate deepel in 1942. “Sabotew 


ious imitation of “The 39 Steps” was a commercial 


made in ob- 


and artistic fiasco. Hitchcock had the temerity to com 
plain about the feeble glow of the stars put at his dis 
posal for “Saboteur” (Robert Cummings and Priscilla 
Lane). and was soundly rebuked. Who, it was asked 
had ever heard of Madeleine Carroll or Robert Donat 
before “The 39 Steps ? 

Then, suddenly, came the admirable “Shadow of a 
Doubt” (1943). In making it, Hitchcock and Thornton 
Wilder, who collaborated on the story, traveled six 
hundred miles from Hollywood to live with the people 
whose town had been selected for the location. Terror 
was in the picture, the terror of the familiar turned 
ethal. If the ending was again contrived to satisfy the 
censor, Hitchcock could be pardoned the excellence 
ot what had gone before was a highly mitigating cir 
cumstance Shadow of a Doubt” was not boxoffice 
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“JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK” and “JAMAICA INN”. . 
These two good pictures are outside the main stream of 
Hitchcock's technique. “Jamaica Inn” (1939) was a fine 
blustering melodrama— in which Charles Laughton, as usual, 
played Charles Laughton—but by its very nature was not 
susceptible to Hitchcock's forte, a sure intimacy of detail and 
realism. Barry Fitzgerald found one of his best roles in 
“Juno and the Paycock” (1930), made at a time when 
Hitchcock, still experimenting, was principally interested in 
photographing stage-plays. Although “Juno” was a great 
critical success, Hitchcock soon afterwards abandoned that 
field and went back to crime or spy melodrama. He has 
claimed that these are the only types of story essentially 
suited to his motion-picture treatment. 


“Lifeboat 1944) put Hitchcock right back at the 
head of commercial Hollywood directors. It was a 
complete tour-de-force and also probably the picture 
which has led most significantly to his undoing. A 
trick film pure and simple, “Lifeboat” depended for its 
effects on novelty of setting and background 

“Spellbound” 1945) was immensely undistin- 
guished from an artistic point of view. The essentially 
good thriller-plot was marred by kindergarten Freud 
and the camera tricks were by now conventionally un- 
conventional: a glass of milk tilted at the camera, a 
gun fired at the audience, the shriek of a train whistle 
at a moment of crisis; and, indescribably banal, a scene 
composed within the framework of a screen dominated 
by a huge closeup of an open razor. “Notorious’ 
showed up a year later, a love story played, it seemed 
entirely in closeups of Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant 
lhe Big Lovescene, which occurred while Miss Berg- 
man prepared a roast chicken dinner, was intimate to 
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the point of wag taste and actual embarrassment. 
“The Paradine Case” was Hitchcock's 1947 entry, 

and the worst Actou’ he has ever made. Characters 
and dialogue were as stenciled as the advertisements 
for the film. The realism of people, which Hitchcock 
had once stressed as not only the method but the 
meaning of his movies, was complete ‘ly gone. In its 
place were camera tric ‘ks and an absorption with the 
means of production. The climactic trial scenes were 
shot Continuously by four cameras running simultane 

ously, producing one master sound track to which the 
four visual tracks, plus cover shots, were fing lly edited 


ROM “The Paradine Case” the distance to “Rope 
The fullest development of Hitch 
cock’s-interest in camera technique had led. as we have 


was negligible. 


already seen, to the total negation of the principles 
which once had made him great. 

“Spellbound” cost $1,700,000 and grossed $5,000,000. 
“Notorious” cost $2,000,000 and had enough love in it 
to take in $9,000,000. Not bad figures to shoot at. 
“Beyond that,” said Alfred Hitchcock in a 1946 inter- 
view, “there's the constant pressure. You know—people 
asking, ‘Do you want to reach only the audiences at 
the Little ¢ 


Music Hall?’ So you compromise. You can't avoid it 


‘arnegie or to have your pictures play the 


You do the commercial thing, but you try to do it 
without lowering your standards. It isn't easy. Actually 
the commercial thing is much harder to do than the 
othe 

“Is that so, Mr. Hitchcock?” the critic must insist 
The statement about the greater difficulty of doing “the 
commercial thing” is one to which we have all become 
accustomed. We have heard it too often—-trom the ex 
Pulitzer Prize hack who toasts himself by the Holly 
wood swimming pool, from the slick magazine lady- 
writer who once upon a time wrote a quite good novel 
from the sometime painter who waxes fat and re 
spectable on perfume ads. It is the petulant voice of 
the once-creative soul, crying out in self-justification 
as it faces the basilisk countenance of artistic con 
science. Even in an age when relativism in all things 
1S accepted the ultimate debauchery of critical stand 
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ards is this: that an artist's work should be judged 
solely within the limits of his intent, that to do the 
worthless thing well is to succeed. Mr. Hitchcock 
should know better than that. 

The truth may be that his gift is essentially a minor 
one, a pe fection of technique which surpasses crafts- 
manship but falls short of art. When this project was 
conceived, | whimsically resolved that there would 
be no mention of what is probably the most widely 
known of the Hitchcock legends—that Hitchcock has 
managed to insert himself into most of his recent films 
as a bit-player in some insignificant role. I find it im- 
possible to suppress that piece of information any 
longer. For the most disturbing factor about Hitch- 
cock’s work is that in no single film, nor any more in 
their sum, can one find anything approaching a per- 
sonal statement. All he inserts of himself, alas, is that 
famous frame. His is an anonymity of conviction 
which the genuine artist, no matter what his intent. 
would find it impossible to maintain. His best films 
were those which developed from meticulous character 
creation; his poorer films were those involving literary 
characters; his worst are and will be those in which 
his characters are out-and-out studio concoctions. The 
film to him has always been simply a means of telling 
a story, but the story has never been the means of tell- 
ing something greater. One is left with the unhappy 
impression that the man himself is devoid of personal 
philosophy; a fact which is not only confirmed by but 
would seem to account for his increasing interest in 
technical trickery. When the child, on the rainy day, 
has exhausted the first sweet thrill of the new ‘finger 
paints, he seizes the cat by the tail and tries to paint 
him green. Novelty becomes the substitute for mean- 
ing. The evils of technique without meaning can 
scarcely be belabored too violently in this fourth vear 
of the atomic age. . 

The world of Alfred Hitchcock, once so taut and 
vivid, has fallen back into the shadows of which it was 
built. It will continue to shine there like the perfectly 
polishe d thing it was, but its light will be rather that 
from a buoy marking shoals than from the beacon 
which signifies the end of a journey 
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A TRAVELER'S REPORT. . «exc same 


Dany Robin and Robert Vattier in “Invitation to the Chateau”, Jean Anouilh’s latest comedy. 


N ENGLAND and America we have lately been 

becoming aware of a “new French drama’, but 
nany of us imagined that this phenomenon made its 
ippearance at the end of the war. Actually, however 
ven such a work as Camus’ best, his “Caligula”, seems 
to have been written in 1938. And, whether we like it 
r not, it seems that the Occupation period was a time 
{ Hourishing theatre. It was during the Occupation 
that the late Raimu appeared at the Comedie Fran- 
aise. It was then that Barrault produced Claudel's 
Satin Slipper 
was then that the solidest of all the current dramatists 
reputations was made, that of Henry de Montherlant 
Since 1942 Montherlant has had four important plays 
produced in Paris: “The Dead Queen”, “Son of No 
body Malatesta”, and “The Master of Santiago’, ot 
whic h | Was able to see all but “Malatesta” this season 
These plays have style. Their dialogue makes most of 
Sartre look like the merest journalism, though the 
theatre of Montherlant and Sartre has a fault in com 
non: it tends towards an over-abstract rhetoric. In 
the plays of both authors there are too many key 


speec hes 


| 
t} 


also at the Comédie Frangaise). lt 


speeches after which one can say “Oho, so 
ats what the play s about!” speeches which would 


not be necessary if the drama had been successfully 





concentrated in the action and the characters. None- 
theless, | know of no plays of the caliber of Monther- 
lant’s in the recent repertoire of the Anglo-American 
theatre. There have of course been plays in London 
and New York on serious subjects, but they were 
scarcely serious as human documents, much less as 
dramatic art. What is so heartening about the French 
theatre is that so often you, the spectator, are treated 
there as an adult. Mauriac’s “The Badly Loved”, for 
example, is not a great play, but it is a grown-up 
presentation of sexual relations (when was such a 
thing heard of on Broadway?) and, as produced by 
Barrault for the Comédie Frangaise, a grown-up piece 
of theatrical art. So with Montherlant. His portraits of 
father and child—in “Son of Nobody” and “Master of 
Santiago’—are full of the beauty and ugliness of life. 
And Montherlant can portray superior people, people 
of intelligence, sensibility and high purpose: a most 
unusual gift for a modern playwright. 

After Montherlant, the playwright of highest repute 
in the current Paris theatre is, | suppose, Jean Anouilh. 
Anouilh’s name is not unknown in America, but it has 
largely been taken in vain, because his “Antigone” 
reached Broadway in an Adaptation. (I assume that a 
work of any merit deserves to be translated, not 
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adapted.) “Antigone” is probably Anouilh’s best play, 
but its merit as drama lies in a strategy that, morally 
speaking, might be regarded as debines. What does 

the play say? Many people in Paris thought Anouilli 
stacked the cards in favor of Creon, his collaboration 
ist; his American adaptor stacked them for him in 
favor of Antigone, the resister: was Anouilh deliber- 
ately writing a play whose thesis could be adapted to 
a victory of either side in the war? The ambiguity 
gives the play its special tension. The cleverness and 
the dubiety seem to me characteristic of Anouilh’s the- 
atre in general. 

In the past | year, Anouilh had two lighter plays on 
the boards: “The Invitation to the Chateau” and “A 
délle or the Marguerite”. One might define the first 
of these pl 1ys as a comedy of manners, on the grounds 
that Anouilh de spends inordinate ly on the manner of 
Musset and that his leading actor (Michel Bouquet ) 
depends inordinately on the manner of Barrault. In 
the press the play was described as “beautifully con- 
trived”, and I’m sure “contrived” is the word for it. 

Every country’s theatre has its special weaknesses 
its favorite way of being false. Saroyan is often false 


in an American way; Prie stley in an English w ay 


Anouilh in a French way. He is more sophistic ated 
than his English and American compeers, but I doubt 
if we like him the better for that. If a man can create 
what is lovely and delicate in “The Invitation to the 

hateau” (1 assume we can't give all the credit to 
its able director André Barsacq ) 
a pity that he is something of a charlatan—unless one 
thinks, with Brooks Atkinson, that this is what every 
playwright should be. Even those who can take “The 
invitation” will balk, or should balk, at “Ardéle” 
which belongs to the class of the detestably clever. 
Its subject, legitimately enough, is sex as a 
tact of human life. Anouilh seems to have started out 
trom a harsh, Strindbergian view of the situation and 


it seems all the more 


pel Vasive 


then, perhaps finding himself writing a sort of grim 
omedy, he let the comic element overflow in frivolous 
icurrility. If he began as an austere critic of the 
homme moyen sensuel, he certainly ends as a pander 
to him; a pander, that is to say, to the boulevard audi 
ence. If his piece at times has a Strindbergian sharp 
ness, it is because Anouilh realizes that an audience 
with a debilitated palate will relish a sharp sauce 
Thus Anouilh resembles Lillian Hellman rather than 
Strindberg, whose sharpness is a sharpness of vision 

HOUGH in France one hears more about Monthe1 

lant and Anouilh, my American readers probably 
think of Cocteau, Sartre, and Camus as the leading 
French playwrights. What of them? | 
seems to me to have become a lost soul. And this is 
something that anyone in America can check for him- 
self, since Cocteau’s recent works were either con- 


Jean Cocteai 


“Les Parents 
Terribles’, “The Eagle with Two Heads”, “Beauty 
and the Beast”, and “The Eternal Return”. For a time 
it may be amusing to see Cocteau (who always loved 


ceived for the screen o1 adapted to it: 


games, who always loved dressing up) playing at do 
mestic melodrama, dressing up for a Ruritanian ro 
mance, for a fairy tale or a modernized myth. Obvi 
ously his films and plays are far above the average 
Chere is brilliant writing in “Les Parents”. There are 


lovely visual images in the more romantic films. What 
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Edwige Feuillere and Jean-Louis Barrault: “Partage de Midi”, 


is disturbing is the awful vacuity of all these pieces, 
a de berate but in no way justifie -d meaninglessness. 

By fa the most pleasing Cocteau that I saw in 
Paris this winter was a puppet performance of “Les 
Mariés de la Tour Eiffel” by the Marionnettes des 
Champs Elysees. This little play is vacuous too, but 
at least it doesn’t pretend not to be in phony utterances 
about love. Its vacuity even has a certain moral force, 
in that it is a protest against bourgeois solemnity. “Les 
Maries” was written a long time ago. Cocteau’s more 
recent wooing of the philistine audience means that he 
has resigned himself to its solemnity without giving up 
his Own vacuousness 

If Cocteau as an artist is dead, Sartre might plausi- 
bly be considered in decline. Like Camus, he has 
never advanced beyond his first distinguished work 
his first novel “Nausea 1938) and his first plays, 
written during the Occupation. His two most recent 
dramatic works—the film “The Chips are Down” and 
the play “Les Mains Sales”—are by far the weakest, 
cheapest things he has ever done, a cinematic or the- 
atrical jerry-building 

Many of the people who are now rather disappoint- 
ed by Sartre hold up Albert Camus as the hope of 
And vet his latest play, “The State 
has taken a heavier beating in the French 


French literature. 
of Siege” 
press than even “The Chips”. This play, though not 
exactly an adaptation of Camus’ novel “The Plague” 
is yet an attempt to work out an equivalent for the 
novel in theatrical terms, an attempt to present the 
contemporary assault on human freedom as a plague. 
Fascism, after all, has been described in every news- 
The novel itself was 
by no means a triumphant vindication of the idea; 
the play has gener: illy been judged a total failure. 
Yet one has one’s doubts. There was something in that 
evening at the Théatre Marigny that moved me 
deeply. I imagine M. Camus must be partly respon- 
sible. Though I wouldn't like to appraise the dialogue 
with any finality until I had had seen the play again, or 
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Ascene from “L’Occasion”, given at the Comedie Francaise. 


read the script, a part of the evening's experience can 
be attributed pretty safely to the director. And the 
director was Jean-Louis Barrault, who must be the 
main subject of any article on the Paris theatre today. 

Barrault brought to Camus’ only semi-dr: umatized 
idea his sense of color and visual form, of sound and 
rhythm, of actors as PSP bodies and as bodies 
in-groups, and made of it a musical-choreographic 
work, compar: able, pe a aps, to Kurt Jooss’ famous bal- 
let “The Green Table” 
to suggest not that the production “eo “dated’ 
but that what is rather broadly termed ° 
pressionism is not vet, for all that has been said 
against it (by me, Nearly 


everybody who is serious about modern theatre is 


. And by this comparison | mean 
German Ex- 
among others), obsolete 


looking tor ways in which music and dance may be 
combined with dialogue; Camus and Barrault have 
proved that the appreach still has a 
lot to be said for it; and some of the hostility to “The 
State of Siege 
is nothing that newspaper critics seem to hate more 
than what they can refer to “Germany in the 20's.’ 


“Expressionist” 


was hostility to its best qualities There 


ARRAULT is a very special sort of actor. Some 

critics scarcely consider him an actor at all. One 
commonly hears it said that he is “really” a director; 
but, in its limiting sense, this allegation is unfair. Bai 
rault is the most remarkable actor | have seen in Paris 
and, with Charlie Chaplin, the great living master of 
that artificial stvle which, in a rough sense, one might 
call commedia dellarte. It is one of Barrault’s dicta 
that there is something of the robot in every good 
actor; there is certainly a lot of the robot in Barrault 
To see him work is a revelation. Since the early days of 
Stanislavsky and Brahm we have been used to actors 
who act with their minds, or at least with thei pel 
sonalities. A eran temperament or a particular 
understanding” of a subtle role is given to us by a 
particular performer. Barrault, like Chaplin, acts with 
his body: with all of his body. limbs and torso. And 
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trench information bureau 


Barrault and Maria Casares in Camus’ new “State of Siege”. 


of course with his face too, which means that the ele- 
ment of mind comes in through the eyes and the 
features ) as it could scarcely help doing. But the mind 
the “soul”, as teachers ot acting so often prefer to 
call it—was already present in our theatre, to the ex- 
tent that our theatre had any life at all. What Bar- 
rault has done is to give back to this soul its earthly 
covering, its body. And after all, theatre is a highly 
physical art. It presents itself to the eyes. 
It is a question whether Barrault's art is most im- 
pressive in those pieces where his special talent for 
pantomime is given the most direct expression. “Bap- 
tiste” is one. It is in fact the mime-play of which an 
. Many of 
my readers will recall the episode as it surprised and 
delighted us on the screen. By comparison with 
the filmed fragment, however, the full-length “B: ap 
tiste” seemed to me rather fancy and snatlanantel, 
Barrault could be dull, it would have been dull. ° Bep- 


tiste” is pantomime, 


extract was filmed in “Children of Paradise” 


and Barrault is aware of the dit- 
ference between pantomime and dance; yet the mime- 
play, if it goes on for long and if “Baptiste” is a fair 
example, comes to seem like a dance that has some- 
how gone dead, a dance clogged and earthbound. You 
wish the actors would suddenly soar, that the ensem- 
ble would come to life as ballet. 

| don't find Barrault’s work at its richest when most 
pure”. More satisfying is the “impurity” resulting 
from the application of Barrault’s me thods to standard 
dramatic material. “False Confidences” is an instance. 
\ Marivaux play can make very flat reading, because 
. When 


Barrault puts the play before us on the st age he creates 


we do not see it correctly in our mind’s eve 


the Marivaux world by the deportment of his actors, 
not just by having them wear their costumes rightly 
or behave in the naughty-elegant way that we asso- 
ciate with period comedy; but by a ce ‘tain brio in the 
manner, by very adroit adjustments of te mpo and tone, 
and by such a performance as he himself gives as the 
comic servant. Barrault must have studied Watteau 
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and other painters who show us what the posture and 
nature of the old Italian comedians were. 

Claudel’s “Partage de Midi” is not another case in 
point. Here the dramatic material is far removed from 
the Barrault specialties; it is at the other extreme 
from “Baptiste . But as the co-director of his theatre's 
policies, Barrault is eclectic. He does plays of every 
type, and stands less for any particular sort of drama 
than some critics have said. Though Barrault is a 
specialist in the non-verbal arts of the theatre, he is 
by no means averse to staging a play in which the 
words come first, last, and in between. “Partage de 
Midi is such a play, and I feared the worst when | 
went to it, knowing, as I did, that Barrault has not got 
a remarkable voice—a voice, say, that for expressive- 
ness and variety, one could compare to the best voices 
on the English sti ige, such as John Gielgud’s. And, i 
you will glance at the text of “Partage de Midi”, you 
will wonder that the long lines, the elaborate sen- 
tences, could be spoken at all in a manner that would 
reach a theatre audience. Barrault managed it. With 
Pierre Brasseur and Edwige Feuillére (the latter a 
little too much the “distinguished film star”) he per- 
formed a singular feat of elocution. And one should 
praise him for choosing such a play in the first place 
It is through Barrault that Claudel is coming to he 
recognized as one of the two or three outstanding 
l'rench playwrights of the past half-century. 

Though is unpopular with the Anglo-American 
colony here, the most successful demonstration of the 
art of Barrault is his production of “Hamlet”. Except 
_ it is the best “Hamlet” | have seen; and 
in many matters of production (as distinct from the 


tor Gielgud’s 


performance of the main role) it is superior to the 
particular Gielgud production that I saw. Its merits 
are most clearly seen in contrast to the Olivier film. 
The film had no style: visually, it was simply grandiose 
in the academic manner. The Hamlet it gave us was 
English gentleman with a public-school education 
and a liking for his own handsome face. The only way 
in which Mr. Olivier indicates violent passion is by 
shouting. Ophelia tells her father that Hamlet came 
to her disheveled and with his stockings down to his 
ankles, ete.; but Mr. Olivier wasn't going to spoil his 
looks by being really disheveled, let alone be seen with 
his stockings down. In other words, there are things 
1 “Hamlet” which are too gross and physical for the 
tender sensibilities of our gentlemen-players 
Barrault is the only actor | have known who, when 
he reads “Hamlet”, can believe his own eves and ears 
and consequently can stand by Shakespeare, howevei 
extravagant, irrelevantly funny or obscene the poet 
For it is the extravagance of Shakes- 
peare that the Anglo-American colony should protest 


mav seem to be. 


against, not that of Barrault, who, in this production, 
is a loyal servant of his master. Barrault is also the 
only Hamlet I've seen who really kills Polonius. The 
others just stick their sword into the curtain and 

sume their conversation with Gertrude. Barrault drives 
in his sword with sufficient force to penetrate curtain. 
clothes, and flesh, withdraws it, and wipes the blood 
off; at the end of the scene, as Shakespeare suggests 
he lugs the guts into another room and proceeds to 
make jokes about the murder, not in the high-comed\ 
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style that Olivier uses for all the witty lines in the 
play, but savagely. Barraults relations with Rosen. 
crautz and Guitdenstern—he tweaks the nose of one. 
slaps the cheeks of the other — bring some often musty 
scenes to life. His direction of the play-scene. 

But the list of admirable particulars is endless. Even 
the krench version of the lines, though hopelessly 
inadequate as Shakespearean poetry, is very good for 
the audience since they cannot help understanding 
what is said. In Gide’s French one gets a very good 





outline of the play; and is able to observe how far. 
rault tries to give back by non-verbal means what 
the play inevitably loses by translation into a lan. 
guage so different in the rhythm and connotation. 


N SHORT it is the impression of wide-eyed toreign- 

ers, including me, that Paris is a great theatrical 
city. Were | a Parisian, | might not think so. The 
French intellectuals are as unfriendly to the Paris 
theatre as | am to the New York theatre. They point 
out that the evils of “commercialism” are 1 apidly grow- 
ing; that, for instance, a play cannot be put on unless 
a run of so-and-so-many performances can be pre- 
dicted: that the audience is snobbish, that there is no 
place for youthful talent, that there are no first-rate 
new pk wwrights. But the English or American visitor 
cannot help being impressed, because he has never be- 
fore in his life been in the presence of so many good 
productions of good plays. Paris is a place, as New 
York is not, where one may come to know the masters 
of theatrical art in performance. Not all the masters, of 
course. The French are excessively attached to their na- 
tive tradition. Though | saw some good Strindberg and 
Lorca this winter, one doesn't see a rich enough offer- 
ing of foreign plays in Paris. But one sees a lot of fine 
French plays from each of the past tour centuries. 

If this conclusion seems more favorable than the 
first part of the above report would justify, the reason 
is that I didn't spend as many evenings seeing new 
plays by Anouilh or Sartre as 
tions at the Comédie F rancaise, which, with the The- 


spent seeing produc- 


atre Marigny, is my favorite haunt here. | venture 
this statement in full knowledge of the fact that in 
France the Comédie Francaise is often scoffed at as 
strait-laced and old-fashioned, and as a result is cited 
in America as an argument against government sup- 
port of the theatre. “They don’t act at the Comedie, 
an American girl told me, “they declaim.” “How often 
asked her, and received th 


completely enlightening reply. “Never 


have vou been there?” 


The Comédie is no longer, if it ever was, something 
apart from the rest of Paris theatre. Jean Meyers pro- 
ire distinctly modern in 
spirit, and belong to the same world as Barrault’s 


ductions there (tor example 


The Comédie uses many distinguished guest artists 


too: the director of Salacrou’s “Unknown Woman ot 
Arras” this season is Gaston Baty 

And so I have spent my evenings at the ¢ omedie 
seeing Racine, Corneille, Marivaux, Beaumarchais 
Musset, Hugo, Montherlant, Salacrou— but, above all 
and repeatedly, Moliéere. Up to this winter | owed my 
most enjovable evenings in the theatre to Shakespeare 
and Mozart. | now have to add a third name; Moliere 
Thanks to the Comédie Francaise. 
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Mary Martin 


in “SOUTH PACIFIC” 


brightest moments of the new hit 
usical occurs near the beginning of Act Il 
vhere Ensign Nellie Forbush (Mary Martin 
lions a sailor's uniform for a camp-show skit 
\ided by \I irines and Seabe es she SInYS and 
lances a riotous patter-song 4 Hundred and 


One Pounds t Kun It alwavs stops the show 


















by MARY HUNTER 


H YES indeed, I was one of those people who got 
in on the ground floor of television—the one that 
fell through to the basement during the war. Now 

that everything is dusted off and business seems to be 
rushing, it might be worthwhile to examine television 
from the stage director's point of view. 

Let's not stop to quote the statistics—you know, 47 
stations in 22 cities (sometimes it’s 46 de spending on 
whether there’s been a bankruptcy, or a misprint in 
the release), 700,000 sets with 4% listeners apiece 
(there's that queer .little man with his head in his 
hands again) and nobody knows how many more to 
come at the twist of a statistic. Furthermore, in spite 
of all the figures, nobody knows the average time it 
takes a family with a new set to recover from its 
stunned astonishment at having a silent Junior plus 


the opera, Gorgeous George and Milton Berle right . 


there in the living room. But they do recover, and 
then the hunt through the channels begins. In-spite of 
the surveys, nobody can honestly say what the televi- 
sion audience really likes because the new set owner 
is fascinated by everything. Even chasing ghosts out 
of the picture has its charms at first. It’s the second 
phase of audience interest that has agency producers 
and program directors reaching for the slee ping pills. 
\s 1 do not care to hack my way through a wall of 
human flesh on the subject of programs, may I raise a 
few points about the inherent qualities of the “live” 
television performance and the places where the stage 
director has something to contribute, and others 
where the stage director should be quietly led away. 

The audience experience in relation to the per- 
former is similar in television to the performer-audi 
ence relationship in the theatre: the audience is in 
direct contact with the performer at the moment of his 
“performance. You see him when he does it. This 
commonplace statement should be examined carefully. 
On the one hand it marks off cleanly the psychological 
differences contained in the radio performance where 
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The stage director 


the disembodied voice, the room suggested by the 
sound of a door closing, all free the fantasy to roam 
at will; so freely, in fact, that you may wander off into 
composing that postponed letter or wondering what 
you forgot to order from the grocer. The radio writer, 
or director or producer, has little in his experience to 
help him grasp the audience's visual attention, or to 
tell him how to support emotional contact with ex- 
pressive movement. Each of the three has one kind of 
experience of which the stage director knows very 
little: how to tell the story in the time patterns that 
are transferred from radio to television, the fifteen 
minute, half and occasional hour show. The stage di- 
rector faced with a half hour television show can 
monkey around for six of his twenty-six minutes estab- 
lishing “atmosphere,” while the script writer tears his 
hair trying to figure out how to get his story told in 
the balance of the time left him 

The differences between film and “live” television 
ure at first glance harder to detect, but I go back to 
the first statement, you see him when—. This sense of 
immediacy is subtly but definitely lost in film. The 
technical pe fection that makes Hollywood pictures 
so marvelously slick, the kind of perfection achieved 
when a staff of 40 or 50 people works a whole day to 
get three minutes of acceptable film, robs television of 
one of the most important qualities of the medium 
I say this in full personal knowledge of the director's 
agony when the television camera catches a stagehand 
as he leaps off the set, or the actress adjusting het 
clothing after a quick change, or the mike hanging 
like impending doom over a cozy chat 

| shall never forget my first impression of a televi- 
sion show “way back when.” CBS was training its staff 
on a closed circuit operation and the American Ac- 
tors Company, of which I was director, was the guinea 
pig. Under Gilbert Seldes’ supervision, I had pre pared 
the actors in Thornton Wilder's short play, “The 
Happy Journey from Trenton to Camden.” An ex- 
perienced English television director, with consider- 
able stage experience, sat with us constantly in rehear- 
sal, and actually took over the televising of the show 
in performance. A general camera plan had _ been 
made. With this plan in his head he proceeded to call 
the shots and direct the movements of the cameras in 
what, for lack of a better word, could be called a 
plastic manner. The show had a kind of camera style 
which has a spontaneous relation to the drive and 
development of the actors’ performances. To be sure, 
this was a very simple show, uncluttered with scenery, 
taking place in undefined space where out-of-camera 
bounds were easily determined. However, certain im- 


in television 


portant qualities did come through. The show had 
low, dynamic development and direct communica- 
tion of the actors’ performance to the audience, in 
terms of an intimate picture image. 


100D directing, like good acting, will work any- 
I where if thought is given to the special problems 
of the medium, and a modest amount of practice in 
that medium is provided. In television the director 
must have a working knowledge of the limitations and 
possibilities of the television camera and lighting 
equipment. In particular, the stage director applying 
himself to television must acquire some insight into 
the working problems of his staff. The concentration 
required by camera and sound men is tremendous 
They must execute the immediate phase of the show 
while they take in through their headphones running 
corrections on the scene in progress, along with re- 
minders of what is coming up next. The sweat in 
which a camera man finishes a show is not entirely 
due to the heat. However, the stage director's train- 
ing is of great practical value in television. His basic 
job in the theatre is to plan and evoke in the actor a 
sustained, truthful flow of actions with their resultant 
feelings that express the author's intention. He ad- 
justs the production elements to support and empha- 
size that end. The immediacy and intimacy of expres- 
sive communication between performer and viewer 
is to me the most exciting element in the television 
medium. Television directors who have not had ex- 
perience in developing an actor's performance are at 
a distinct disadvantage. Those whose interest is prima- 
rily “camera” tend to select shots with an eye to formal 
composition and visual interest, without sufficient re- 
sponsibility for their story-telling value; nor do they 
give sufficient attention to photographing action and 
reaction among the actors themselves. This approach 
is not one confined to purely dramatic shows. It holds 
true tor variety, presentation of singers, and so forth. 

\t present there is a widespread controversy in tele- 
vision about the director’s function. One school holds 
rigidly that the final camera-director should be the 
one who works on the show from its inception and 
carries through all phases of the work. The other 
school very properly raises the practical problem of 
time. and shortage of personnel. They contend that 
there should be a trained television director who ma\ 
and generally does handle several shows. He works 
with a cast-director who rehearses the show up to the 
dress rehearsal; then the television-director steps in 
selects the final camera sequence and, when on the 
air, calls the shots. 





Their plan of work is somewhat as follows: the 
producer selects and prepares the script; then, in con- 
terence with the television-director, the cast-director 
and the designer, plans sets, casting, and the rest. A 
rough plan of the television script, with basic camera 
shots included, is prepared. The cast-director goes into 
rehearsal with the actors, and the television-director 
and producer visit the rehearsal, continuing to work 
out the details of the final shooting plan. In the last 
stage the television-director takes over. If these three 
people can work together as a harmonious team, it is 
certainly a practical working method. 


lN HERE seems to be a considerable misunderstand- 

ing of the way a stage director establishes his pat- 
tern of business and general physical arrangement. 
There is a notion that the stage director works in a 
kind of flat two-dimensional pattern of movement. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In modern 
staging, the director requires and makes use of move- 
ment in depth as much as the film director. The direc- 
tor’s approach to movement on the stage is to apply 
something of a “psychological” camera-eye. He must 
direct the audience's attention about the stage precise- 
ly as the camera moves from one point ot interest to 
the next. The larger problem is to support those par- 
ticular points of interest in the full stage panorama, 
but there is always as well a conscious selection of the 
visual points. Most important of all, the director is 
used to justifying that selection. Too often the camera 
selections made by the television-director are un- 
motivated; too often they seriously interrupt the com- 
munication of the story and the actors’ line of thought. 

It would obviously be foolish to underestimate the 
important work done by pioneers in television direct- 
ing, or to slight the enormous practical problems which 
occur as programming develops. The real need for a 
division of work is apparent. As advertising agencies 
enter the field of operation, however, there seems to 
be a tendency to rely on the cut-and-dried formulas 
of radio production. And now that the picture com- 
panies are beginning to get one toe in the water, they 
believe that film techniques are the most important. 
What must be emphasized are the elements that can 
make television an independent creative medium in 
its own right; and how the stage director's experience 
can help if he is given an opportunity to make use of 
it within the realities of the medium. 

As television perfects itself, the plastic camera treat- 
ment of a show stemming from complete harmony be- 
tween the director and performers will become in- 
creasingly important. Just as motion pictures and the 
modern theatre have benefited from the development 
of the director's overall interpretive control, it is rea- 
sonable to anticipate the same end in television. Ideal- 
ly, both as an entertainment and art form, the televi- 
sion show should convey to the audience a seemingly 
spontaneous relationship between the flow of the ac- 
tors performance and the director's selection of the 
camera image. When one sees, particularly in dramatic 
programs, the increasing complexity, the division of 
responsibility, the preoccupation with mechanics, one 
wonders if some of these basic elements which belong 
to television alone are not getting lost in the shuffle. 
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Masked members of Jean Dasté's adventurous acting company. 


Jean Dasté 


(laste... 
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When Jean Daste left with his pupils to train at Grenoble, he was sent a 
message by Jean-Louis Barrault, eminent French pantomimist and actor. We 
print it here, translated by Eric Bentley 

Our generation in theatre has inherited a heavy burden. In our right-hand 
por ket we carried Gordon Craig’s “The Art of the Theatre’, in the left 
Stanislavskis “My Life in Art”. On dramatic art, everything, or nearly every 
thing, has been said by our great master Jacques Copeau, by everyone from 
Stanislavski to Artaud, by Charles Dullin (a veritable whirlwind of work 
and exaltation ), by Jouvet, Baty, Pitoett. There is nothing lett to say. Thes 
have laid down the law. What remains to be done? Why: the main thing 
and the hardest: the application ot a synthesis 

One man brought the innovation of the mask, another pushed the idea ot 
professional conscience to the limit. One introduced stylization, another 
made himself the apostle of the art of movement, yet another laid the foun- 
dation of the art of mime, yet another used curtains for settings, yet another 
exploited lighting. All worked for the good of the whole. All labored for 
dramatic art considered as the “co-incidence of the arts Baudelaire ). It 
remains for us to digest what they have given to us intellectually 

In short, it is a matter of rediscovering the art of the actor. And this is 
certainly the hardest task—hardest in practice: poverty, the lure of the 
movies, the disintegration caused by the war, the disordered decay of 
values, are so many obstacles confronting us in the technical task we have 
to perform. That is why the courage of Jean Daste and his Company is an 
idmirable example of conscience and enthusiasm 













T IS reported that when the British actor Robert 
Lorraine read “The Father” to his wife, he found 
her on her knees betore him at the end of the sec- 

ond act assuring him that all their children were his 

own and that he was not to believe a single word of 

Strindberg’s play. That, we take it, was not how he 

came to appear in “The Father” and make a success 

of it in 1927, as well as to venture upon the forbidding 
double drama “The Dance of Death” one vear later: 
but it convinced him that a playwright so alien to 

English nonchalance had enough dramatic force to 
spellbind London. We may take it, too, that it was the 
same demoniacal intensity that enabled Strindberg to 
triumph over German Gemiitlichkeit and French bon 
sens in the eighties and nineties of the last century 
and to finally prevail even over his own countrymen 
in spite of the multiple irritations he caused them. He 
became Sweden's grand old man, a role that actually 
did not fit him, and that would not have fitted him if 
he had lived to be a hundred instead of dying of cance 

of the stomach in his sixty-third vear. The centenary 

of his birth on January 22 of this vear was a national 
event in Sweden, and there might have been celebra 
tions in the rest of Europe but for the political weather 

The European theatre has been fully aware of its debt 
to the author of fifty-six full-length and one-act plays 

trom which it drew sustenance for its two major styles 
naturalism and expressionism. It has even tended to 

agree with his chief competitor, Ibsen, who, although 
berated by his irascible junior colleague, claimed to 
work best when he had Strindberg’s photograph In 
tront of him, and said: “He will be greater than | 
In America, Strindberg’s centenary raised nary a 
ripple. Although it is possible that some universities 
in the Middle West took note of the event in thei 
tashion 


Broadwav was decidedly unmoved. A. tre 





by JOHN GASSNER 


IN AMERICA 






adaptation of “The Dance of Death” under the title of 
“The Last Dance” had fared poorly on the main stem 
a season ago, and Jed Harris has yet to deliver the 
adaptation of “The Father” he promised for this sea- 
son. No dramatic critic paid Strindberg the tribute of 
a column so far as I know, and the one American 
dramatist who could have been expected to honor him, 
Eugene O'Neill, was doubtless too taken up with his 
struggle for health to rush into print. O'Neill had not 
been niggardly in 1924 when he wrote that Strindberg 
was “the precursot of all modernity in our present 
theatre” and that he remained “the most modern of 
. of the character- 
istic spiritual conflicts that constitute the drama.” This 
plaudit came, however, at a time when O'Neill's 
Provincetown Theatre was in the Strindberg market 


moderns, the greatest interpreter am 


and when our stage was conscious of its kuropean 
heritage. 

Is it possible that Strindberg’s champions in the 
English-speaking world have lost their ardor, and that 
his influence has faded in twenty-five years? I suspect 
that this is the case, even if it is not so long ago that 
Bernard Shaw converted his Nobel Prize into a trust 
fund to ensure good English translations of Strind- 
berg’s work. The Nobel Prize is a substantial sum, but 
the posthumous beneficiary of it, Strindberg, was too 
much at odds with the secretary of the Nobel Founda- 
tion to win the coveted award himself. He has sixteen 
novels and short story collections, seven autobiog- 
raphies, and nine other books, as well as the plays, 
to his credit or discredit. Strindberg’s furious genius 
has certainly not embodied itself in our later dramatists 
as it did in O'Neill, which may be a pity when we 
consider the electric power such plays as “Beyond the 
Horizon All God's Chillun Got Wings”, “Desire 
Under the Elms”, “The Great God Brown”, and 
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“Strange Interlude” derived from the Strindbergian 
whirlpool of sex ambivalence and inner chaos. Strind 
berg himself, moreover, has not had a single triumph 
on the American stage. Nor is he likely to have one 
in the foreseeable future, unless Jed Harris performs 
a miracle once he gets around to “The Father’, and 
succeeds where Elisabeth Bergner failed when she 
scuttled “Miss Julie” some distance from Broadway 
two seasons ago. 
THOSE of us who consider Strindberg not only a 

major figure in the modern theatre but a still very 
effective playwright are forced to take up defensive 
positions, and we are put to some trouble deciding 
what ground we shall try to hold. We can, for ex- 
ample, fight behind a hypothesis by asserting that 
Strindberg would come into his own in America if we 
had the kind of theatre that could produce him well 
enough, and would not have to operate on the mur- 
derous basis of commercial production. We can snipe 
at the tendency of reviewers to draw their conclusions 
exclusively from what they see on the stage instead 
of using their mind's eye. And it is, after all, true that 
most reviewers, unlike Shaw and Nathan (not to men- 
tion Dryden and other departed champions) are too 
humble, too apt to let themselves be led by stage pro 
ductions instead of presuming to lead the theatre. Who 
knows what American critical opinion would be like 
if Strindberg were effectively staged; if, let us say 
Elia Kazan were to put his hand to the steering wheel? 
Pieces for the theatre, unless they also happen to be 
durable poems, have to be constantly reborn in the 
theatre. Otherwise they cease to be alive for us. That 
is one of the penalties many plays pay for constituting 
a public event rather than a private pleasure. If Strind 
berg’s best work had appeared in his novels there 
would be less question, even in America, concerning 
his magnitude and magic 

It is also permissible to doubt that Strindberg’s 
stature can be gauged from the two or three samples 
of his work in anthologies and scattered revivals. Even 
it we had superior productions of “The Father” and 
‘Miss Julie”, we should still have too narrow a bas: 
for judgment. There were several Strindbergs, and 
not all of them would strike us as irrationally anti 
feminist and impossibly vindictive. There is “Easter 
as tender a play as any written in modern times; thers 
is the vivid folk-drama “The Bridal Crown”; there are 
those dream fugues “The Dream Play” and “The Spook 
Sonata”, and those mordant comedies “Comrades” and 
“There are Crimes and Crimes”; there is that curious 
trilogy of human error and search for salvation, “To 
Damascus’; and finally, there are seven or eight plays 
drawn from Swedish history that make him the great 
est writer of historical drama since Shakespeare. Even 
the anti-feminist or sex-duel vein yields remarkable 
products that have been overlooked. One of them 
‘Creditors’, concentrates more drama into a single 
long act than many playwrights get into a lifetime 
career. Another, “The Link”, is without doubt the most 
trenchant divorce play ever written 

It is probable, none the less, that those of us who 
are so disposed to argue are wasting our breath and 
possibly also begging a question or two. We may have 


to cede Strindberg so tar as America is concerned 
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Strindberg’s allegorical “A Dream Play” has Gabriel Alw as 
“The Lawyer’ and Tora Teje as the daughter of “Indra, king 


of the gods”, who visits the earth to see how men live, 


to history, where his place as a moulder of the moden 
drama is impregnable. We may also have to yield him 
to the larger mercies of literary criticism, for which 
he qualifies with writing that would be impressive 
even if not a single play of his were suitable for pro- 
duction anywhere; or to biography, which has tound 
his complex life a continual source of fascination. Re- 
grettable as this may be, since Strindberg had a lively 
sense of theatre and wrote for stage production We 
may have to give him up until such a time as there is 
a theatre and a public state of mind to vindicate ou 
claims for him as a playwright. He was discovered 
once during the formative vears of our “modern” the- 
atre and he will have to be discovered again. His fate 
in our land recalls Stendhal and Melville, who have 
not managed to retain the belated popularity they 
won two decades ago and are due for a second resus 


citation 


MERICA, it would seem, has been inhospitable te 
fi writing that is either strenuously analytical o1 
vatic, and Strindberg’s work is generally both. It is as 


analytical as Stendhal’s and as charged with apostolic 


thunder as Melville's. We also put a premium on rea 
sonableness, and Strindberg is not reasonable. His 
judgment on the hostility of the classes and the sexes 
is warped by his patrician-plebeian origins, his feuds 
with wives, his suspicion of friends. His penetrations 
are too hate-directed for our taste. He is nearly always 
writhing and heaving, and we are likely to agree with 
the English critic Desmond MacCarthy that “the man 
who is all struggle may be huge, but he cannot be 
great. The statement can be contradicted by the evi- 
dence of Aeschylus, Dante, Dostoevsky. and Melville 
but his extremism is none the less disconcerting. We 
are the Bernarr Mactadden among nations, and Strind- 
berg is definitely not healthy. We may know that 
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Ascene from “Queen Christina’, one of Strindberg's Swed- 


sh historical plays. As the Queen, Karin Kavli faces he 


councilors who demand her resignation for her indiscretions. 


warls are produced bv diseased oysters. but we pre 
ter to dissociate the oyster from the pear! We cannot 
sily dissociate the two in Strindberg’s work, except 
the case of the historical dramas, whose subject 
jatter happe ns to be too remote for American interest 
because it is strictly Swedish history. We are apt to 
share MacCarthys irritation with what he called “the 
sorrows Of a hen pecked Blue Beard” and Strindberg 
vould serve as a perfect target tor Wolcott Gibb’s en 
able talent for parody. We favor extroversion, where- 
s Strindberg is almost always inward. That which 
ade him so important to modernism in the theatre 
s locating of dramatic conflict within the soul, fre 
juently his own, limits his communication with a peo- 
ple that strains mostly outward with all the push of 
two centuries of manifest destiny. So far as America is 
oncerned, we may say for him what our greatest po 
etess said tor herself, that he is “Too intrinsic for re 
own 
For all that, the fact of his potency is indelibly pres 
t in the text of the plays. It is plain for us to se 
en without benefit of the many productions Strind 
berg has had abroad ever since Antoine gave “Miss 
lulie at the Théatre Libre back in 1892. It is as ap 
arent in the plays he wrote in the realistic vein as in 
those which foreshadowed modern departures from re 
lism; as evident in the plays in which he rejected e\ 
vthing but the climax of a story, and reduced drama 
two or three actors around a table. as it is in the 
iter kal idoscopic efforts that called for Reinhardt 
productions 
That Strindberg should have touched the two ey 
tremes of modern theatre was no doubt inevitable. H 
traveled and he « xperimented with life and art during 
the periods that witnessed the rise of naturalistic stag 
ng in the 1SSO’s and, later, the birth of the Gordon 
Craig and Reinhardt school of “art theatre 


But what 


american swedish news exchange 







Inga Tidblad as “Miss Julie’’ consorts with her servant, 
played by Ulf Palme, in Strindberg’s “fetid tale of debase- 


ment’, staged at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm. 


is unique about his effort in both directions is that it 
was not a nod to ruling fashions, but a necessity of his 
nature and of his quest for expression And this is as 
important to us as it was to the vitality of his work, 
because so few of our playwrights write out of thei: 
entrails. O'Neill is the only one of our dramatists who 


has consistently done so 


| oh bellwether of naturalism, Emile Zola, called for 
a style of playwriting that would be as objective as a 
clinical report. Strindberg showed men and women 
clawing at each other in such pieces as “( omrades’, 
“The Father”, “The Dance of Death”, “Creditors”, and 
‘The Link” with the animus of personal involvement, 
for which the life-and-death struggle of his first mai 

riage provided both the incentive and insight. It is not 
without reason, then, that the work glows with pas 

sion, shows a large freedom from the synthetic sociolo 

gy of “problem plays”, and is too immediate for com- 
fort. A good dinner does not sit well on the stomach 
at such a performance; we cannot remain “objective” 
where the author was not at least semi-detached from 
his matter. Strindberg the naturalist is the polar oppo 
site of an English “naturalist” like Galsworthy, whose 
objectivity is, as a rule, indistinguishable from the ur- 
bane restraint of a country gentleman. The only wal 
to defend oneself against encroachments upon one's 
private ego is to loathe Strindberg or to dismiss him as 
either ill-bred or mad. Shaw would no doubt counter 
that the man was an artist and couldn't afford to be a 
gentleman. As for madness, it is true that he suffered 
from delusions of persecution. He once requested a 
certificate of sanity after a curious correspondence 
with Nietzsche in which they alternated signing their 
letters “Nietzsche Caesar” and “The best, the highest 
God”, and he once’ voluntarily entered a sanatorium 
But if an artist is a neurotic who cures himself through 
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creating, his naturalistic plays are surely products o! 
his luc idity. There are in them no evidences of a 
clouded mind, but only of a penetrating clarity and 
remorseless logic. The difference between himself and 
less exacting writers is that this happens to be a sur 
charged lucidity. 

More than is perhaps realized, it is characteristic of 
the pli Avs that the ‘\ distribute justice between their an 
tagonists, take account of the contradictions of pel 
sonality, and are tinged with humor. Strindberg can 
be conside red humorless only by those who think that 
a man has no humor if he is not good-humored. Lik 
most good writers, he wrote even better than he knew 
He may have wanted to jus:ify the husband against 
the wife in “The Father” 
that direction. Yet the Captain in that play is shown 
to be as unreasonable as his wife Laura in claiming ex- 


_ and the argument tends in 


clusive control of his daughter's education, and in be- 
coming obsessed with doubts of her legitimacy. The 
villainess, who is so clever and ruthless in destroying 
him, is shown to be also stupid and conventionally re- 
ligious, and she is made as considerate toward every- 
body else as she is inconsiderate toward her husband. 
Even in the all-consuming conflict of “The Father’, we 
find the contradictions that distinguish life from the 
closed syllogism of argument. 

E xamples of creative flexibility multiply the more 
we read Strindberg’s work with understanding and 
imagination. Both “Miss Julie” and “The Link” drive 
relentlessly to their conclusions; they are, indeed, s 
perb examples of how he could make theatre out of 
the final flare-up of a human crisis without collecting 
the lumber of exposition o1 starting a slow process o! 
combustion. “The Link” manages to show the attrac 
tion and heartbreak of a couple up for a writ of sepa 
ration as vividly as it dramatizes their compulsive re 
They are inescapably people, not. the 


“N\fiss Julie's” mid 


summer madness there is still room for norms of be 


criminations 
puppets of a misogynist’s bias. In 


havior. The special snobberies of rich and poor, and 
the very real contrast between the attitudes of servant 
and mistress, aerate this else-fetid tale of debasement 

It is, then, in the fabric of the realistic plays— multi 
faceted in spite of singleness of direction, and _ pat 
terned with keen give-and-take of dialogue—rathe) 
than in Strindberg’s notions that we find his true gen 
ius. His protests against what he called modern gyno 
latry, against “Doll's House” feminism and fashionabk 
droolings on self-realization for women, may appeal 
as dated as they are extreme. The widening wave ol 
human struggle that he started by casting his pebbk 
into the current of life itself is, however, another mat 
ter, and it makes Strindberg’s work frequently maste: 
ful. Enriched with life, moreover, the anti-feminist at 
titude itself acquired more validity and interest than 
it could possess in any obiter dicta, his own or Nietz 
sche’s. It became valuable both as an insulin shot for 
sugar-logged liberalism and as an enzyme for ps\ 
chological drama. Ibsen himself appears to have prof 
ited directly from the younger man’s stimulus. if we 
may judge from “Hedda Gabler.” 


SYCHOLOGICAL literature was largely the crea 
tion of notable romanticists, with whom Strindberg 
like Ibsen, had stronger bonds than with the authors 
of nineteenth-century problem plays. For writing of 


this kind we must go back to “The Sorrows of Wer. 
ther”, Constant’s “Adolphe”, Lermontov’s “A Hero of 
and the plays of Kleist, Grillparzer, and 
Hebbel. Strindberg’s contribution was, however, deg. 


Our Time” 


sive for us. Stripping psychology of its gaudy plumage, 
he fitted it into modern dress. He turned the drama ip. 
ward without Byronism or romantic ululation. He 
spoke like a twentieth-century man as early as 1887 
when ~The aosenll appeared. His modernity was 
is in latter-day “Little A” plays 


about vixens who mi oe Milque toasts of their Spouses; 


more marked than 


and he was more strenuous, too, than George Kelly jy 
“Craig's Wife”, where the wife is easily given her 
conge by a not too bright and not particularly im- 
passioned husband. Strindberg’s battle of the sexes is 
between strong equals. The sparks fly upward because 
there is flint in the colliding particles. 

Passion remained with Strindberg to the end, evep 
after he became a disciple of Swedenborg and ae 
quired religious longings. Although the weirdly pen- 
umbral writing that he began to turn out with the 
first two parts of “To Damascus” in 1S98 departed 
from the sharply etched earlier dramas, it does not 
materially alter our picture of their author. In his 
helped to 


from the prosiness to whic h realism had condemned it 


“dream plays” he liberate modern drama 
How gratifving playful fanev and extravaganza can 
be in the theatre is something we discover whenever a 


ti Thornton Wilder works his 
spell efficiently. \dinitte dhs the shadow- -play of svm- 


Sarovan, a Giraudoux, o1 


bols and figures in “To Damascus”, “The Dream Play” 
and “The Spook Sonata” is elusive. More than the real- 
istic pieces, these need re-creation by artful stagecraft 
for much that seems nonsensical or requires footnotes 
in printed text vields immediate enchantment on the 
stage. But Strindberg was not plaving. His is work of 
imagination rather than fancy, by virtue of the human 
anguish pulsing in his marionettes and the passion that 
pulls their strings. 

It their bedlam dance often causes contusion, this is 
the result of the flickering 
dream technique. One thing is certain, however, we 


communicability of the 


are not to defensively attribute the contusion to rifts 
in the writer's mind. He wrote these plays during th 
same period that brought forth his simple, clear chron- 
icles of Swedish history. His choice of a tantalizing 


stvle that telescopes time and place and that splits 
personalities again and again, was required by what 
he wanted to express. This became a twentieth century 
necessity, as Jovce and Virginia Woolf show, and th 
theatre of the past three decades has found determined 
men like ONeill, O'Casey 
wrestling with the protean and svmbolic stvle. If thes 
e know them 


too well to seriously charge them with either schizo- 


and Dennis Johnston still 
have persisted in this unequal struggle, w 


phrenia or willful obscurantism. 

For all his failure to achieve classic outline and 
wholeness, Strindberg’s particularizations are remark- 
able; and it is, after all, the very point of the subjec- 
tive plavs that there is neither firmness nor wholeness 
in our lives. Like the more communicable pieces that 
preceded them, they exhibit man and society as lack- 
ing integration, reaching for it but missing, longing 
for it or despairing. Both by choice and inner compul- 
sion Strindberg became an uncanny exponent of ou 


century. He is the dramatist of our division 











1938: Robert Sherwood's “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” 


by ELMER RICE 


THE FIRST DECADE 


One of the founding members 
of the Playwrights’ Company reviews ten years 
of effort and looks to the future 


'HE name of The Playwrights Company explains 
the reason for its existence, for it derives from the 
medieval guilds or companies of artisans and 
craftsmen who banded together to regulate thei 
vorking conditions and to further their common in- 
terests. It was formed by five playwrights who felt 
that thev had had sufficient experience in the theatre 
to enable them to manage the production of their own 


Phe 


that most famous of war-plays, “What Price Glory?” 


plays five were Maxwell Anderson, co-author of 
ind, as evidenced by a dozen plays, notably “Winter- 
set’ and “Marv of Scotland”. a champion of the restora- 
to the theatre; S. N. Behrman, author of 


including “The 


tion ot Verse 
i series of brilliant high-comedies 
Second \lan 


witty 


“Biography” and “Serena Blandish’ 
that are urbane and subtle studies of the psy- 
chological problems of modern intellectuals; Sidney 
Howard, a vivid and forceful commentator upon mat \ 
phases of contemporary life, with such diversified set 
mav be found in “Yellow Jack”, “Ned M 

Cobb's Daughter” and “The Silver Cord”: Robert E 
skillful 


had put an increasing emphasis 


tings as 


Sherwood, who, beginning as an amazingly 


Writer of comedy 


cas-pritchard 


was the Playwrights’ Company's first production and first success. 


1938: Walter Huston in “Knickerbocker Holiday”. 1939: Laur- 
ence Olivier, Katharine Cornell in “No Time for Comedy”. 





THE FIRST DECADE (continued 


from left to right 


1939: Hudson Shotwell, Paul Muni, Ralph Theodore, Uta Hagen 
in Maxwell Anderson's “Key Largo” .. . 105 performances. 
1940: Lynn Fontanne, Montgomery Clift, Alfred Lunt, in Ro- 
bert Sherwood's “There Shall Be NoNight'’—1 81 performances. 
1940: Horace Braham, Arlene Francis, Joseph Wiseman in 


Anderson's “Journey to Jerusalem” . . . 17 performances. 


from left to right 


1946: Ingrid Bergman, Harry Irvine, Roger DeKoven, Romney 
Brent in Anderson's “Joan of Lorraine” .. 199 performances. 
1947: Norman Cordon, Anne Jeffreys, Polyna Stoska in the 
musical version of “Street Scene” ... 148 performances. 
1948: Rex Harrison and Joyce Redman in “Anne of the 


Thousend Days” by Maxwell Anderson . . . currently running. 
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ucas G@ monroe 


— from left to right 


1942: Mary Rolfe, William Prince, Aline MacMahon in “The 
Eve of St. Mark” by Maxwell Anderson .. 307 performances. 
1943: Raymond Edward Johnson, Madge Evans in Sidney 


Kingsley’s drama “The Patriots” ... 173 performances. 


1945: Betty Field, Kevin O’Shec, Wendell Corey in Elmer 


Rice's money-making “Dream Girl” . . . 348 performances. 


THEATRE ARTS, MAY 1949 





upon the individual’s moral obligation to himself and 
to society, and had written “The Road to Rome”, “Re- 
union in Vienna’ and “The Petrified Forest”: and the 
present writer, whose first play was a melodrama, “On 
Trial’, who had experimented with expressionism in 
“The Adding Machine”, and who more recently had 
written a number of plays with a strong soc iologic: il 
stress. Four of the five had been recipients of the Pulit- 
zer award for drama: Anderson with “Both You 
Howard with “They Knew What They 
Wanted”; Sherwood with “Idiot's Delight”, and mysell 
with “Street Scene”. (It should be added that sub- 
sequent to the formation of The Playwrights’ Com 
pany, Sherwood twice again received the Pulitzer 
award, for “Abe Lincoln in Hlinois” and for “There 
Shall Be No Night”. ) 

These men were drawn together by their dissatistac 
tion with our anarchic theatre's failure to provide a 
continuity of professional relationships, and by a de 
sire to avail themselves of each other's knowledge and 
experience in the solution of craft problems. In spite 
of the great dissimilarities in their backgrounds, philo 
sophies and writings, they were united by the bonds 
of mutual respect, enthusiasm for the art of the 
theatre, and a common desire to do the most honest 
and workmanlike job of which they were capable. 

When the project was announced, the Broadway 
seers predicted that, within six months, the company 
would be bankrupt and the playwrights no longer on 
speaking terms. Since the company’s entire capital was 
required for its two initial productions — ‘Abe Lincoln 
In Illinois”, and “Knickerbocker Holiday”, written by 
Anderson in collaboration with Kurt Weill (who has 
since become a member of the Company )—the first of 
these dire prophecies might well have been fulfilled 
But fortunately for the members of the Company, both 
productions were substantial successes and, at the end 


Houses’: 


of ten years, the company is still solvent and there is 
no indication of an immediate financial collapse 
Throughout the decade it has paid its own way, even 
showing modest profits, for the gains have substan 
tially outbalanced the losses. The profits would have 
been far greater if the company had confined itselt 
to the production of plays in the prospect of whose 
boxoffice success it had great confidence, or if it had 
disbanded its organization in periods of inactivity. But 
while profits were hoped for and have been welcomely 
received, money-making has never been the company s 
primary objective. The emphasis has always been on 
the creation of an atmosphere in which the individual 
member could work freely and happily, and on the 
development of a continuing and increasingly efficient 
organization, equipped to provide him with the means 
of producing his play effectively. The result has been 
satisfactory, for while many of the produced plays 
have been severely and pe rhi aps justly condemned, the 
consensus has been that the productions themselves 
have been consistently excellent in quality. On_ the 
company’s side, conformity to an undefined but gen- 
erally accepted standard of dramatic craftsmanship 
has been the sole determinant of production. It is sate 
to say that no play that the company has produced 
has had the unqualified admiration of every one of its 
members, but it can also be said that no member has 


ever insisted upon the production of his own play 
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= of the happiest results of the company’s interne j 
in craftsmanship has been its ability to win ¢ 
respect of the acting protession and to attract to itself 
many otf the foremost actors of our dav. To demo i 
strate this point it is only necessary to list some of the 
players who have been seen productions of The 
Playwrights’ Company: Luther Adler, Ina Claire 
Montgomery Clift, George M. Cohan, Norman Cord 
con, Katharine Cornell, Jose Ferrer, Betty Field, Lyng 
Fontanne, Ruth Gordon. Sidney Greenstreet, Walter 
Hampden, Rex Harrison, Helen Hi ives, Paul Henreid, 
Walter Huston, Anne Jettreys, Otto Kruger, Franejg” 
Lederer, Alfred Lunt, Raymond Massey, Philip Meri.” 
vale, Ray Middleton, Paul Muni, Laurence Olivier,” 
Joyce Re man, Polyna Stoska. Spencer Tracy, Richard | 
Widmark. (The listing is strictly alphabetical. ) 

Of the personal side, the human side, it is for me_ 
hard to speak without effusiveness. A writer’s life is q 
lonely one; and, odd though it may seem, the play- - 
wright, the actors, the director, the scenic and costume | 
designers and the manager are more often aware of a= 
conflict of interests than of a mutuality. Self-criticism4 
is never easy; complete objectivity with respect to 
one’s work is almost impossible. The Playwrights 
Company has provided for its members a kind of ine} 
tellectual clearing-house that is, | think, rare among 
artists. Indeed it is emotional as well as intellectual, 
for it represents far more than a casual get-together) 
for friendly shop-talk. Its essence (I repeat) is con) 
tinuity, the team-work of a group of individuals with — 
a common idea and a common purpose. It is an in 
tangible thing, and I find it hard to describe the en- 
couragement and stimulation and sense of security 
that are engendered by this comradely interplay and 
rec ape ity. Speaking for myself, it has been an experi- 7 
ence in living and working that has given me more 7 
satist: ties than anything else in my professional life, 

In my opinion, the greatest defect of The Play- 
wrights’ Company is that its existence is limited by 
that of its present membership. I should like to see its 
continuity assured by the introduction of younget® 
writers, for | believe that it embodies a constructive 
principle whose importance transcends the personali- 
ties of its members. 

The company has given some e\ idence of its interest 
in new writers by establishing the Sidney Howard 
Award (in memory of one of its founders, whose tragic 
death in the second yeal of the company 's existence 
was a profound misfortune and an irreparable loss). 
This award provides for a grant of $1500 to be made 4 
each year to an author without previous success, who — 
produce s what, in the opinion of the members of the 
company, is the best play of the year. (When there is 
no general agreement, no award is made, and on sev- 
eral occasions the Money has been given to organiza- 
But so 
far there has been no affiliation of younger writers 
with the company itself, though the question has been 
often discussed. The chief deterrent has been, | think, 
the delicacy of the selective process, not only with 


tions interested in advancing young writers. ) 


respect to talent, but as to personality and the capacity 
of the individual to adjust himself to the give-and-take 
of a cooperative enterprise. Yet I am hopeful that these 
difficulties can be overcome and that the company 


will revitalize itself by an infusion of new blood. 
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RICHARD NAsH, author of 
“The Young and Fair,’ 
@ was born and brought up 
in Philadelphia, and at a com- 
paratively early age entered the 
teaching profession. After an ap 
prenticeship at some of the Main Line schools, he became, at the age 
of twenty-one, head of the drama department of Harcum Junior Col 
lege. Later he was in charge of the theatres at Haverford College and 
Bryn Mawr. He won the Maxwell Anderson Award with his play 
“Parting at Imsdorf,”’ which was published in the Dodd, Mead col 
lection of the “Best One-Act Plays’ of its year. After a short while in 
the advertising business, he went out to Hollywcod where he worked 
on a number of motion pictures. Mr. Nash has finished the first draft 
of a new play, which may be seen next year 


N. Richard Nash 


about the play... 


“The Young and Fair’’ was tried out last season at a Massachusetts 
summer theatre, and, after meeting with a favorable reception, was 
brought to New York in November 1948 with substantially the same 
cast. Although it received some good notices, and even the less favor- 
able ones were kindly, it was not a Broadway success 





THE YOUNG AND FAIR 


by N. Richard Nash 
Directed by Harold Clurman 
Setting by Paul Morrison 
Costumes by Eleanor Goldsmith 


CAST 
(In the order of their appearance) 


EMMY FOSTER .. 
PRANCES MORRITT ......22000. 
DEES MONEE cocvvcevccscsners 
BARA GAMERY cc ccccccces 
LAURA CANTRY ........ 
LEE BARRON ....... 


TrTie FRIEDA ALTMAN 
MERCEDES MCCAMBRIDGE 
. PATRICIA KIRKLAND 
FRANCES STARR 






ee ecesoeceer BETTY MORRISSEY 
Liweeesoaseeonneuua LOIS WHEELER 
SELMA KEENEY ....... = 2° -..«+.+.+ LENKA PETERSON 
BOARICY GEAR .cccccccces 


MIE. CHEAVER ........-. 
DRUCILLA ELDRIDGE 


Seees JULIE HARRIS 
eeeee ..» FRANCES FREEMAN 
ee eeecece »+«eeeees DOE AVEDON 


ee a Sabb eae alee PATRICIA BOUCHARD 
Cre seen Swe eee se cig NIN nw oe 6 O¥ PEGGY O'CONNOR 
NE ae se dt te oe he an Sis 5s ea ele es a ANN SORG 
EE a ee ere VICKI CARLSON 
ae nn Ct ee eet ped Se habe ee anes es RITA GAM 
ES Ee ge ae a ANN MURPHY 
MATHILDA ....... ELAINE BRADFORD 


BOOTS MCGREGOR . SALLY MOFFET 
GRORGETTA ...2.2200% . seee »+eseees MARY LOU PHELAN 
Pt Chas hss be Shwe theo 5 hee esse bene conese LEE TRUHILL 


EES SEE SCOCOSESS HOSE RESO SOR SESE OSES SEO R.® BETTE STANLEY 


THE YOUNG AND FAIR was produced in New York City at the 
Fulton Theatre where it opened on November 22, 1948. 
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about the author... 






Said the New York Times’ review: ‘A very mettlesome 1eCe of 
work, fresh in spirit and clean in outline.’ Richard Watts, in oie 
York Post, declared it “tense and lively melodrama . rhe, 
watch.” And from William Hawkins of the New York World. 
Telegram: “It peruses and defines some universal principles in g 
tightly spun drama There is power and provocative good seng 
in this play.” 

Yet in today’s commercial theatre, as has often been lamented, sud 
reviews are not enough. High production and operating costs, a 
endemic theatre shortage, have nearly banished the moderate succes 
to the history books. If a new play is not a solid hit, it soon vanishes. 
The middle way becomes narrower with each passing season. 

If not a great or a lasting drama, ‘The Young and Fair” is¢ 
written and undeniably on the side of the angels. Its theme—th 
peril of compromising with integrity—is one whose im 
cannot be gainsaid. For all of that, very few but those who live 
New York “ ity, and who make a habit of going to all new plays 
soon as they open, will ever see “The Young and Fair’ performed 
on a stage. The editors of THEATRE ARTS were ninitli these 
considerations when choosing it as this month's play. We rint it 
here as an example of the many plays which might, under 
circumstances, be enjoyed by a far wider audience than they actually 
received 





Copyright, 1949, by N. Richard Nash 
Dramatic Composition, Copyright, 1948, 1944, by N. Richard Nash 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that THE 
YOUNG AND FAIR, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, including the Dominion o 
Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject toa 
royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, motion picture, recit- 
tion, lecturing, public reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the righs 
of translation into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. Particular em 
phasis is laid on the question of readings, permission for which must be 
secured from the author in writing 

All inquiries for rights (other than amateur rights) should be addressed 
to the author, c/o Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

The amateur acting rights of THE YOUNG AND FAIR are controlled 
exclusively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East goth Street, New 
York 16, N.Y., without whose permission in writing no amateur perform 
ance of it may be made. 









THE PLACE 


The action of the play takes place in the Brook Valley 
Academy, not far from Boston. 

In the old days, some forty years ago, the school used to be 
known as a Seminary for Young Women. With a change in fash- 
ion, it was re-named a Finishing School. Today it’s a junior col 
lege and is called an Academy. Whatever its title, the school it 
self—its traditions, its ideals, its objectives—has remained quite 
unchanged. To quote the catalogue, sent on request to eligible 
girls between the ages of sixteen and twenty: 

“Brook Valley Academy, situated in one of Boston's most 
charming suburbs, combines the advantages of graceful county 
life and the cultural activities of Boston. Here, well-born young 
women are offered all opportunity to steep themselves in the 
amenities of discriminating living. For the preparatory school 
graduate who is desirous of continuing her education, but who 
is hesitant about taking up the rigors of a four-year college, 
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Three antagonists are confronted by Miss Cantry (center) and Frances Morritt (right) after the thief has been discovered. 


Brook Valley is ideal. Because here—in two years—she may 
achieve a terminal education which will equip her to step grace- 
fully into her position in her cultivated sphere. P 

For all the emphasis on grace and elegance and finesse, Brook 
Valley does not neglect its academic standards. In educational 
aircles, its students are highly credited—and those of its gradu- 
ates who do desire to take two more years of college, at Bryn 
Mawr or Vassar or Wellesley, acquit themselves meritoriously 
in the senior colleges. 

here are three buildings. Fairchild Hall was built first and is 
the main building. Then came Cantry House, named after the 
founder and present owner of Brook Valley; finally, Weatherby. 
The action of the play takes place in Fairchild Hall—in its office, 
in one of its bedrooms and in the main hallway 

rhe time of the play is now 


AGT ft. 
Scene 1. Miss Cantry’s Office in Fairchild Hall. An afternoon 
in late September 


Scene 2. A Bedroom in Fairchild Hall. Immediately following. 


scene 3. The Lounge in Fairchild Hall. Friday afternoon, a 
week later. 
ACT Il. 
scene 1. The Office. The following afternoon. 
scene 2. The Bedroom. Immediately after 
Scene 3. The Office. Later, the same afternoon. 
ACT Ill. 
Scene 1. The Bedroom. An hour later. 


Scene 2. The Office. A half hour later. 
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ACT I 


Scene 1 


When the curtain rises the stage is in darkness except for the 
light coming through the three college windows designed in the 
typical Amencan Gothic tradition of many eastern campuses 
For a moment we see nothing indoors, but we do get a glimpse, 
through the windows, of a well-landscaped campus, still green 
in the mid-afternoon sunlight of late September. From some- 
where comes the sound of mellifluous class bells. [These are 
heard intermittently throughout the play.| The bells now are 
the cue for the light to come up, sharp and clear, on— 


The Office 


The office in Fairchild Hall is a businesslike room with desk 
and filing cabinet, but ingenuity has been strained to soften its 
officiat nature. The chairs are tastefully upholstered; the 
chintzy drapes and frills are designed to make the room charm- 
ingly feminine and colorful 


EMMY FOSTER, a thin-faced, middle-aged maid, opens the door 
and shows FRANCES and PATTY MORRITT into the room 

FRANCES is nearing thirty. The most immediate feeling we get 
about her is that she is well-born. Though she is a serious per- 
son, there is nothing solemn about her. As a matter of fact, she 
likes to laugh, which she does in a quiet, mental kind of way. 
Besides being fond of Patty, her sixteen-year-old sister, FRANCES 
enjoys the girl. patty, for her part, enjoys everything. She ts 
going through a period when—learning to think—she enjoys 


that too, immexsely. An impetuous girl with warm impulses. 


EMMY. I'll tell Miss Cantry you're here. What name again, 
please? 
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FRAN. Morritt. Patricia and Frances Morritt. (EMMY goes out. 
FRAN moves about, surveying the room in sentimental remem- 
brance) 


PATTY. Is it the way you remembered it? 


FRAN. (Warmly) Exactly. The drapes have changed—but every- 
thing else—just as it was nine years ago. The same picture of 
Martha Washington and—look—(She goes to the desk on which: 
a silver cup, a water pitcher and a bottle of sodamints)—Miss 
Cantry’s silver cup, her water pitcher and her bicarbonate of 
soda tablets. Nothing's changed. 


patty. Not even her digestion. (They both laugh quietly. The 
class bells ring softly) 


FRAN. The same old class bells! It's lovely—everything’s so 
lovely. I'd better stop this or I'll weep. 


PATTY. Fran, do all junior colleges look like this? (At window— 
touching the drape) I mean, half college and half chintz? 


FRAN. The chintz is camouflage—so you won't get nervous. 
PATTY. Who's nervous? 
FRAN. Me. I'm shaking like a leaf. 


PATTY. Don’t you worry, Fran—you'll get the job. After all, 
you're an alumna—and Miss Cantry likes you. It’s in the bag. 


FRAN. I hope so, Dumpling. 


patty. Fran, please—when you're a teacher and I'm a student— 
don't call me Dumpling. In college they call girls Miss, don’t 
they? Kind of nice. (She giggles) But awfully silly. 


FRAN. Baby, don’t rattle. 


PATTY. I promise when you're talking to Miss Cantry, I won't 
open my mouth. 


FRAN. She'll think you're a deaf mute. And sometimes / think not 
a bad idea. (Patty giggles again) Sh—Patty. 

PATTY. Fran, you're so jumpy. 

FRAN. I'm scared, Pat. Every decent job I've applied for—no soap 
I've just got to land this one. 


patty. (Soberly) You wouldn't be nearly so worried if you didn't 
have my dead weight to carry. 


FRAN. Patty, I need this job—for myself. I want to be here again 
—to work here—live here. And I want you with me. 


PATTY. Yes—we've got to stay together—we've got to! (Sound of 
footsteps in the hall) 


FRAN. Here comes somebody. 


patty. Good luck—oh, good luck! (The door opens and miss 
CANTRY enters. SARA CANTRY is in her early sixties. But her years 
and her almost-white hair belie her real energies: Mental en- 
ergy—quick, keen, shrewd; nervous energy—sensitive, anxious, 
high-strung. But her most manifest quality is her studied, capti- 
vating charm) 


CANTRY. Frances! Frances Morritt! Oh, it’s been so long, my dear! 


FRAN. (As they embrace) Miss Cantry! It’s wonderful to see you 
again! 

CANTRY. Nearly ten years, isn’t it! 
that baby sister. Patricia, isn’t it? 


And don't tell me this is 


patty. That's right. 


CANTRY. (Warmly) Welcome to Brook Valley, both of you. I was 
so distressed not to have seen you last week. But I was away for a 
few days, resting up before the opening of school. However, I’m 
glad you saw Miss Van Zandt. Frances, she was quite taken by 
you—as I told her she would be. 
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FRAN. She was very kind. 


CANTRY. We'll miss her here. | hope you'll make up for her Jog._ 
and I’m sure you will. Please sit down. Would you like some te 
—or a Coca Cola? (She reaches over to the desk and rings a bel} 


FRAN. No, thank you. 


CANTRY. You won't mind if I do, will you? The girls have beep 
coming in all day and I've said, “Have you had a nice summer)” 
so often that my throat is absolutely raw. (Gently) Frances, Mig 
Van Zandt told me about your father’s death. I'm very sony. 
(FRAN whispers her thanks. CANTRY studies her and continues, 
fondly) My dear, you haven't changed. Essentially, I meap, 
you're as you were. And I'm so glad. 


FRAN. Thank you. I was going to say the same about you—and 
Brook Valley. 


CANTRY. (With a laugh) Oh, we change with the years. The pop. 
lar trees grow taller, the girls seem younger and the board of 
trustees gets more and more devilish. 


FRAN. Are those trustees still bedevilling you? 


cANTRY. Yes, but I'll tell you a secret. Any day now we're going 
to be endowed! Then we'll pay those trustees off—and live in 
peace again. 


FRAN. How wonderful! Who's the benefactor? 


cANTRY. I daren’t tell you that—it’s sull in the deep, dark stage 
But I really think it'll come through! 


FRAN. I can’t tell you how happy I am for you. I've always fel 


the school should be endowed. 


CANTRY. Exactly—it should be! After all, we've established some. 
thing quite special and fine here. And what a struggle it's been! 
Driving to keep up enrollment—fighting through two depres 
sions—! And now—forty years after | began—it’s about to come! 


(EMMY enters) Oh, Emmy. Would you bring me some iced tea, 
please. And you won't forget the lime this time, will you? 


EMMY. No, Miss Cantry. (She goes out and CANTRY continues) 


CANTRY. Yes, forty years. And here | am—still a crabby old spin- 
ster—and I love it! (She laughs and they join her. Then, focus- 
ing on FRAN) Frances, I suppose Miss Van Zandt explained 
about the position. It’s a good deal more than merely teaching 
English, you know. 


FRAN. Yes, she said something about my being personnel di- 
rector. 


CANTRY. I'm trying to visualize you in her place—you're so much 
younger. 


FRAN. I can look a great deal older. (More lightly) As a matter of 
fact, I generally do. I'm so sorry I'm having such a good day 


CANTRY. Gracious, don’t apologize for good days—pray for them! 
I do—but it gets me nowhere I don’t suppose youth is a dis 
advantage in a personnel director Sull . . . (PATTY, appre 
hensive about the doubt in CANTRY'S voice, speaks up impul- 
sively:) 


PATTY. Fran is a wonderful personnel director. She's all the di- 
rector I've got. 


CANTRY. (Charmingly) And she’s done an excellent job with you, 
Patricia. 


patty. Besides, Fran has been around quite a lot. She's been in 
nearly every capital in South America. 


FRAN. That's a slight exaggeration, but Patty and I did travel a 
good deal with my father. 


CANTRY. Oh, yes. He was with the State Department, wasn't he? 
Some sort of ambassador. . . ? 
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pean. Nothing so grand as that—he was just an undersecretary. 
cantry. Let me see now—it was Brazil, wasn’t it? 
pran. Yes, his last post was in Rio de Janeiro. 


canTRY. Frances, forgive my asking this but—when your father 
died I assume he left things financially a little uncertain for 


you f 


rran. Miss Cantry, there's no uncertainty about it. We're broke. 
(Then, wryly) 'm afraid I’m a dreadful anachronism—one of the 
genteel poor. I haven't been trained to earn a living—and I need 
a posiuon badly. 


cantTRY. You're sure you would be happy teaching? 


FRAN. Yes, quite sure. And it’s the one thing I'd feel confident in 
doing. That may sound presumptuous— 


CANTRY. Not at all. 


FRAN. I suppose I could get some kind of typing job or go into a 
department store 


canTRY. Heavens, that would be just the wrong thing for you— 
and what would you do with Patricia? 


rraN. That's just it. I'd hate to toss her out on her own—into a 
dreary job somewhere. Not yet—not till she’s a bit tougher. 


patty. I'm tougher than you think, Fran—I'm not an infant. 


pran. (Ignoring her) I don’t know what I'd do about her educa- 
tion. She's ready for college—and she’s aching to go. But I don’t 
se how we can manage. Point is, I want her to get at least as 
much as I've had! 


cantTry. (Warmly) You're the same, same Frances 


pran. (Encouraged. With added intensity) Miss Cantry, I don't 
care how little you pay me. Just our board and lodging and 
Patty's tuition. Patty can be educated in the best place I know 
And I'd be at work—doing what I want to do in the place I want 
to be 


canTRY. Have you applied at any other schools? 


FRAN. (Openly) Yes, I have. Selfridge Hall, Willowcrest—a half 
dozen of them. (With a rueful smile) They all want qualifica- 
tions. I haven't got—a master’s degree, years of experience 
Everybody turned me down. 


caNTRY. Why in heavens name didn’t you come here first? 


FRAN. Well I know you're fond of me. I didn’t want to pre- 


sume on your affection—not until it was the last resort . This 
is it 


1 knock at the door. LAURA CANRTY, MISS CANTRY’S niece, half 
enters. LAURA ts about thirty-five and unmarried. Her frustra- 
tion hides behind her spirituelle manner, behind her breathless, 
fnghtened voice. She is tremulously subservient to her aunt) 


cANTRY. Come in, Laura. This is my niece, also a Cantry. Miss 
Morritt—and Miss Morritt. 


FRAN. How do you do. 


cANTRY. My niece is on the faculty. Gives a splendid course in 
Art Appreciation. I myself occasionally steal in to listen. 


LAURA. (70 FRAN) I feel as if I already know you. Auntie Sara has 
spoken of you so often And every year or so there was a let- 


ter from you. Such charming letters 
FRAN. Thank you. 


LauRA. Your last one came from Montevideo. It was a lovely 
letter—long and newsy. Do you remember it? 


CANTRY. Nonsense, Laura. Travellers never recall their letters 


only we stay-at-homes do. 
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Sara Cantry ... compromising headmistress of Brook Valley. 


FRAN. But I do remember that one. I recall the very day I posted 
it. . . April 12, 1945. 


CANTRY. How odd that you should remember the exact date. 


FRAN. That day I was in a large post office in Montevideo. I 
had just dropped your letter in the box when a crowd gathered 
at the telegraph window. In the middle of the crowd there was 
a young man. I can still remember his voice, crying “Muerto! 
Muerto!” I've never seen such bereavement. He was ripping the 
buttons off his coat, crying “Muerto.” 

the news of President Roosevelt's death. . 


. That's how I heard 


CANTRY. (After a moment) What an unfortunate memory! 
But, Frances, your family wasn't exactly pro-Roosevelt, was it? 


FRAN. No, but we didn’t cheer when he died. 
CANTRY. Why, of course you didn't. 


PATTY. (Impulstvely) Me! I wept like a baby! (cANtry stiffens al- 
most imperceptibly. It is not immediately clear whether her re- 
action ts to what PATTY said—or to PATTY’s impulsive manner of 


saying it FRAN Sees CANTRY'S reaction and withdraws a bit) 


CANTRY. Really, Patricia? (To FRAN, with a smile) How about 
you, Frances? Did you weep? 


FRAN. (Cautiously) Miss Cantry, I was a little girl when President 
Harding died. I wept because he was our president. I wept again 


when Roosevelt died for the same reason. 


CANTRY. I'm so glad you put it that way It’s precisely what I 


was driving at. You know Brook Valley. You can appreciate how 
awkward 


FRAN. I understand. 


CANTRY. (With a new surge of charm) You know, for an instant I 
had the uneasy feeling we were on the verge of talking politics. 
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FRAN. Miss Cantry, my father used to say that a career man in the 
State Department must have no politics. I’m like my father: no 
politics. 

CANTRY. Excellent! Precisely my sentiments. And they're sound 
sentiments for a place like Brook Valley. (She pauses) Frances, 


with a little experience I'm sure you could handle the English 
courses. But my first concern is the personnel work. 


FRAN. Of course. 


CANTRY. There's just one more question I want to ask—(With an 
affable smile) This is a dreadful inquisition for you. 


FRAN. Not at all. 


CANTRY. It’s simply this. Do you remember an old motto we used 
to have? Heavens, I think your own class invented it! 


FRAN. Enjoy Good Fortune with Good Taste. (They both laugh) 


CANTRY. I know how juvenile it sounds—but I've always rather 
liked that little catch-phrase. Now tell me: what do you under- 
stand that motto to mean? 


FRAN. Well, I—ten years ago I'd have had a ready answer. 


LAURA. Perhaps I can help you out. I think Auntie Sara wants to 
know how you could correlate your work with that motto. Is that 
it? 


CANTRY. Something like that. 


Laura (Encouraged to go on) For example, in my work it’s quite 
simple. Let me see now—good taste—(She is happy as a child who 
is given the opportunity to recite a lesson well learned. Her voice 
goes spirituelle) Teaching Art Appreciation, I can show my girls 
how spiritual their lives can become if they will open their eyes 
to the masterpieces of Art. I can show them how they can be- 
come One with Michaelangelo, da Vinci, Botticelli. With good 
taste— 


CANTRY. Excuse me, Laura. Good taste is only half the motto. It 
was the other half—the good fortune—(Smiling but serious) 
Frances, our girls are children of good fortune. We must remem- 
ber that. And accept it—without prejudice. Now we all try to be 
quite liberal here without pulling and tearing at sacred institu- 


tions, but . . . My dear, if I say any more I'll be putting words in 
your mouth. 


FRAN. Miss Cantry, if you want to know whether I'd fit in here 
again as I did once, I can only give you a character reference. You 
know where I came from—you knew my family—you must surely 
know me. I love this place—I spent the two happiest years of my 
life here, and—believe me—I want nothing changed. (CANTRY 
flashes her a radiant smile. Then, quite moved, she rises) 


CANTRY. Frances, you have completely answered my question. 
Thank you—and welcome home! And welcome to you, Patricia. 
(FRAN rises) We'll talk about your duties a little later, when 
you're settled. 


FRAN. (Moved) Miss Cantry, I can’t tell you how much— 


CANTRY. Please don’t try. Truth to tell, I had my heart set on en- 
gaging you even before I set foot in this room. If something had 
gone amiss, I'd have been more disappointed than you! (They 
all laugh) Oh, yes—money. There'll be room and board for both 
of you—and Patricia's education without charge. In addition— 
let me see—two thousand dollars a year. 


FRAN. (Overcome) Miss Cantry—I—it’s so much more than I ex- 
pected— 

CANTRY. If I'm paying you a little extra it’s for the extra pleasure 
of having you here. 


FRAN. Thank you. Thank you very much. (FRAN turns away to 
conceal how touched she is. But patty is unashamedly teary- 
eyed. She finds her handkerchief and honks into it noisily . . . 
Everybody laughs.) 
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canTRY. Incidentally, you can use my office so we can work 
gether for a little while. Your bedroom’s in the faculty wing in 
Cantry Hall . . . Now about Patricia—how would you like to 
have your sister's old bedroom, my dear? 


pATTy. Oh, could I! 


CANTRY. It's yours . . . I hope you'll like it here, Patricia. 


patty. I love it already. The campus is so beautiful—so peace. 
ful— 


FRAN. Yes . . . the world keeps its distance 


CANTRY. Yes Yes, it does. (She and FRAN smile, en rapport) 
Emmy will help you with your bags . . . Good luck, both of you, 
(She playfully shoos them out and, with their departure, cantny 
looks after the girls, and speaks, musingly:) I'm so happy to have 
her back! . . And Patricia—she’s rather a sweet child. Of 
course she is a little impulsive. . . . Still, I'm sure Frances wil! 
keep her in hand . . . Frances will be good here... . . 


LauRA. (Her agreement stems from long habit) Oh, gracious yes 
—I entirely agree with you. 


CANTRY. (Amused and irritated) Of course, my dear—you always 
do. 


LauRA. (Nettled; uncomfortable) Oh no, Auntie Sara—it's just 
that... that. . . (Her voice peters lamely away) 


CANTRY. (Smiling) It's all right, Laura—don't chafe . . . (Nar. 
rowly, deliberately) Just keep your eye on them, will you? 


LAURA. (Meekly) Yes, Auntie Sara. 


THE LIGHTS DIM QUICKLY TO DARKNESS 


ACT I 


Scene 2 


THE LIGHTS COME UP RAPIDLY ON— 


A Bedroom 


It is a cheerful, sunny room in Fairchild Hall. The furniture 
is pastel-painted; the beds, bureaus and desks are paired for two 
occupants. There are two doors; one leads to the hallway and 
stairs; the other, to a vestibule in which there is a clothes closet, 
and through which one enters the bathroom. 

The time immediately follows the last scene. FRAN, Carrying 
a bag, enters first. She takes a turn about the room, happy to be 
back in the quarters she once occupied, her spirits high now 
that she has landed her job. patty and emmy follow, each carry- 
ing a bag; the suitcase PATTY carries is label-covered—a complete 
record of every hotel she has ever stopped in. 


EMMY. I'll put your bag on the bed. (She looks around and starts 
toward bathroom) Now, let's see—where's your clothes closet? 


FRAN. It’s right through there, Emmy—beside the bathroom. 


EMMY. (She opens the door and laughs amiably) Well, bless you, 
80 it is—you know the school better'n I do. 

FRAN. (Smiling) You're new here, aren't you? 

EMMY. I only been here a week . . . You got everything you 
need? If you ain't, you just call out and I'll bring it! 

PATTY and FRAN. Thank you . . . Thank you, Emmy. (EMMY 
goes out. Immediately she has gone, PATTY'S constraint breaks, 
and she whoops for joy—but FRan’s happiness is inside her, 
quiet and calm) 
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patty. Fran, we're in—we're in! And I love your old room! Look 
two beds—two bureaus—everything two-sies! 


pran. YES. I hope you like your roommate. 


party. Fran, I'll have a roommate! I've always died of envy 
when other girls kept saying “my roommate this” and “my room- 
mate that.” Now / can say it. (She notices that FRAN simply stands 
there as in a dream) Hey, where are you? 


pean. It's funny, All the furniture is different, but there's 
something in the room it'll never change I feel as though I 
went to sleep for a long time—and Rio and Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo—they were all dreams. Now I'm awake again. 
(Then, in high elation) Patty, we're home—we're home! (PATTY 
lets out a squeal of happiness. FRAN laughs, then:) Come on— 
better start unpacking 


patty. Will you help, Teacher? 


pra. I'll help, Freshman. (FRAN helps her unpack. The first 
dress PATTY pulls out of her bag begets a groan from her) 

patty. Ugh!—here’s that thing again! I always hope I've for- 
gotten to pack it—and it always turns up! (Suddenly, good- 
naturedly, PATTY lets loose at the dress a flood of Portuguese cuss 
words) 


rran. Now, no cussing! Not even in Portuguese. Here—give me 
that dress. (She takes the dress, rolls it in a ball and dumps it in 
the waste-paper basket) We'll run down to Boston and get you a 


new one! 


party. You mean it? Oh, Fran—I love you like a brother! (Then, 
soberly) But I won't get a single stitch unless you do! And no ar- 
guments! You need clothes more than I do and with two thou- 
sand dollars a year— 


pean, (Interrupting) Say no more—you've convinced me! (FRAN 
turns and as she does, glances out the window) Patty, look— 
there's Mrs. Rutledge 


patty. (Looking out) Fran, she does walk like a duck! 


rran. I told you so. But she’s wonderful! One course with her 
and you'll want to be an astronomer. And there's Dr. Pierce. 


patty. Fran, will I like them?—will they like me? 


FRAN. Of course, Dumpling! 


patty. How about Cantry?—I especially want her to like me. 
But isn't she a litthe—unapproachable? 


FRAN. (Quietly; warmly) Maybe at first. But after a while I hope 
you'll be good, close friends. I guess I was lucky. I got to know 
here better than the other kids did. During the holidays I'd be 
stuck here—miles from home—and Cantry and I would have the 
whole place to ourselves. We did everything together. She'd 
take me to church on Easter morning, and once she decked me 
out from hat to shoes. She made Christmas Christmas and she 


made herself my family I love Cantry. 
patty. And now again (Deciding) I guess she’s people of 
good heart 


FRAN. That ain't grammar. 


patty. But it’s sense. I always think of people—I call them peo- 


ple of good heart and people of bad heart. (Pleased with herself) 
Pretty okay, huh? 


FRAN. Not very okay. Much too neat. 


ratty. Well, I like to know where people are. They're either 
here or they're way over there. 


FRAN. (Smiling but serious) How about the ones in the middle? 


PATTY. (With playful bravura) No middle ground! Me—I'm an 
extremist! 


FRAN. (Soberly, gently) It's not too good being an extremist, 
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Patty. You get yourself in trouble sometimes . . . You almost got 
us in trouble today. 


PATTY. (Instantly concerned) I did? How? 
FRAN. Don't frown—wrinkles. 
patty. What did I do? Tell me. 


FRAN. When Miss Cantry and I were talking about Roosevelt's 
death, you blurted out that you wept like a baby. 


PATTY. Well, I did. We both did, didn't we? 
FRAN. Yes 
PATTY. Well, that's all I said. And it was the truth 


FRAN. Patty, | want you to be truthful—you know that. But I also 


want you to be careful. The truth is—well—it's got to be used 
with caution. 


PATTY. You mean I should have lied when she asked us--? 


FRAN. (Interrupting. Hiding her irritation) Of course not. I just 
want you to get the other fellow’s point of view before you rush 
in with awkward feet! You see, if you'd bothered to find out how 
Cantry felt about Roosevelt— 


PATTY. But Fran, that sounds like double talk. She asked us how 
we felt. I told her. What else could I have said? 


FRAN. Forget it, Patty. I guess I can't make you catch on. 


PATTY. Well, don't give up—I want to know. What was it you 
said? I remember—something about Harding. (She thinks about 
this an instant) That was a little cagey, wasn't it? 

FRAN. Not cagey—tactful! For heaven's sake, Patty, you're the 
daughter of a diplomat—I shouldn't have to diagram these 
things for you! 


PATTY. (After a moment. A bit hurt) Fran, please don’t be mad at 
me. Next time—before I say a word—I'll think ten times. 


FRAN. (With an affectionate smile) Just once is enough, Baby. 
(She slaps her on the rear) Come on—get to work. (A knock on 
the door and LEE BARON stands there. Lee, a sensitive girl, is no 
older than patty, but more quiet, more grave) 


Lee. Hello. They told me I was to room here. 


PATTY. (Cordially) Well, hello—come on in! . . . This is my sis- 
ter—Frances Morritt. (Goodhumoredly) And you'd better mind 


your manners because she’s a member of the faculty. My name's 
Patty. 


LEE. I'm Lee Barron. 
PATTY. We're roommates! (Then, turning to FRAN, proud that 
she can at last say it) Fran, this is my roommate. 


FRAN. Hello, Lee. 


PATTY. (To LeE—with quick friendliness) What do we do now? 
Start scrapping about beds? 


LEE. Oh, no—you were here first—you have first choice. 


PATTY. But I haven't any choice. 


FRAN. (Stepping in good-naturedly) Here, stop this shilly-shally- 
ing. This one’s Patty's and that one’s Lee's (Then: lest she gave 
PATTY the better bed) Or vice versa. (They all laugh. Fran gath- 
ers up toothbrush, toothpaste, etc.) I'll put this stuff in the medi- 


cine chest. (She goes into bathroom) 
PATTY. I've never been away to school before. Have you? 


LEE. Yes—prep school. 


paTTy. Oh, fine—then you'll know all the answers. 1 hope you 
won't mind if I'm an ignoramus. (The door bursts open and a 
girl pokes her head in: SELMA KEENEY, a petulant girl with horn- 
rimmed spectacles. She speaks with loud excitement) 


SELMA. Hey! Any members of the Vidge here? 
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patty. Any members of the what? 


sELMA. The Vidge! Oh—new girls! I guess no Vidge members 
around, huh? Have a nice summer? 


patty. (Newsily) Oh, fine. We got here in August and went 
to—(But seima has already closed the door and disappeared 
PATTY ts amazed at seLMa’s sudden loss of interest) What hap- 
pened? 


Lee. It's just a routine. When they ask you whether you had a 
nice summer you're supposed to say “super” or “dreamboat'’— 
and leave it at that. 


PATTY. But what if you had a stinky summer? 


LEE. (Faintly wry) Everybody's supposed to have had a wonder- 
ful one 


PATTY. I get it. (Trying it out on Lee) Have a nice summer? 


Lek. (Soberly) Dreamboat 
PATTY. You don’t sound very convincing. 


Lee. (Evasively) It was all right, I guess. I was up at Parryville for 
a few weeks. That's in New Hampshire. 


PATTY. What's it like? 


Lee. Oh, just a little vacation town. Cottages around a big lake 
and mountains around the cottages 


PATTY. But it does sound dreamboat 


LEE. (Trying to change the subject) Oh Let me 
help you with those things, may I? (She carries some of PATTY'S 


clothes to the closet) 


it was fine 


patty. Thanks. When you unpack, I'll help you. By the way, 
where's your stuff? 


tek. The baggage car was taken off at Worcester. I probably 


won't get my trunk for days 


patty. Gee, that’s too bad. What'll you do for clothes until your 
things arrive? (Expansively) Say, you can borrow mine. Any- 


thing you want 


LEE. Thank you—I'll manage 


PATTY. But that’s what we're supposed to do, isn’t 1t?—swap 
clothes and books and boy-friends? (She stops the quick spate of 
words) Fran says I jabber too much. When I do, you conk me, 
hear? (They both smile, intuitively making a pact of friendship) 
I hope we'll be friends 


Lee. I'm sure we will. (PATTY takes a clock from her suitcase) 


patty. | hope you don’t mind a clock in the bedroom. It’s aw- 
fully quiet and well-mannered. (Suddenly the alarm goes off, 
loud and imperious. The girls burst into laughter. FRAN re- 
enters) 


FRAN. Are you two going to spend the day giggling at each other? 
(There ts a timid knock on the door) 


PATTY. Come in. (NANCY GEAR comes in. She ts a small, thin girl, 
nervous and full of anxieties) 


NANCY. I'm in the room next door. I heard you laughing in here 
and. . . Could I just come in and sit down? 
PATTY. (Gaily) Sure—come on in! 


LEE. Hello. I'm Lee Barron. (NANCY doesn’t speak for an inde- 
cistve moment) 


FRAN. I'm Miss Morritt. This is my sister Patty. 


NANCY. My name is Nancy Gear. (She sits on the bed, her manner 
vacantly detached) 
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PATTY. (Trying the catch-phrase) Hi, Nancy—have a nice Sum. 
mer? 


NANCY. (Low) No . 


patty. (Laughing amiably) A new girl! She doesn’t know the 
password. You're supposed to say “dream-boat.” 


NANCY. I—was sick during the summer. 

PATTY. (With quick sympathy) Oh, I'm sorry 

LEE. (Trying to put NANCY at ease) Would you like to help uy 
NANCY. Could I just watch, please? 


LEE. Of course. (There is a loud commotion—someone running 
up stairs and calling “Dru! Dru!” MILDRED CHEAVER bursts into 
the room. She is an athletic girl of spare physical strength) 


Mit. Dru! (Her hope of finding pru here is dampened. A shade 
belligerently) Hello! What are you all doing in Dru’s room? 


pATTy. Miss Cantry assigned us here. 


MIL. Is Dru moving? Oh lordy, maybe she’s moving in with me! 
Wonderful! 


Freshmen, huh? Say, any members of the Vidge 
been here? 


patty. We don’t even know what the Vidge is. 

mit. The V.V.’s—the Valley Vigilantes. Didn't anybody tell yoy 
about Hell Week? 

patry. What's that? 


mMiL. The first week of school is Hell Week. You freshmen have 
to do what the seniors tell you. Fetch and carry. Make our beds 
Go to the supply store for cokes Stuff like that 


patty. And if we don’t? 


mu. Then you're in Hell. You get hauled up before the Vigi 
lantes. You say nobody's been around to explain it to you? 


Ler. There was a girl with horn-rimmed glasses 


mit. Oh, that’s Selma Keeney. She's got a gripe she wants to bring 
before the Vidge. (The door swings Open, Screaming On its 
hinges, and DRUCILLA ELDRIDGE struts into the room. She is proud 
and hard-driven. Resourceful. Intelligent. She espies mit and 
there ts a Demonstration! They throu 
other, shrieking with delight) 


their arms about each 


MIL. Dru! 

pru. Mil! When’'d you get here? 

MIL. Just this minute! God, look at that terrific sunburn! 
DRU. Pretty good, huh? 

MIL. Listen! These two girls have got your room. 


pru. They're welcome to it! I want to move up on the third with 
the rest of the gang! Would you like a roommate? 


mit. Would I! Say, I've been 
looking all over for you. Guess what! The kleps have started! 


man, that gives me a charge! 


pru. Already? What's been stolen? 


mit. Selma Keeney brought a gold fountain pen to school. It's 
disappeared. So she wants you to call a meeting of the Vidge 
right away. 


pru. (Disgustedly) She fractures me! We've got more important 
stuff with Hell Week coming up. Did you explain it to the kids? 


MIL. Just to these. 


pru. (Turning to the others. With authority) What are your 
names, please? Hall and room number. 


patty. (Happy to do the honors) This is— 
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pau. Speak for yourself. 
patty. (Taken aback) My name's Patty Morritt. 


pau. And you? 


ure. Lee Barron. Fairc hild Hall—room nine. 


oau. All right—next. (She ts looking at FRAN, who is at the closet, 
her back turned) Hey, stupid—hall and room number! (FRAN 
realizes she is being spoken to. She turns, amused) 


gran. Me? Frances Morritt. Fairchild Hall. The office. 


oru, (Off-balance only an instant. Then, haughtily:) Oh . 


You're a teacher—taking Miss Van Zandt’s place. 


FRAN. That's right. 


pau. 1 didn’t know you're a teacher. I didn’t know faculty was 
allowed in girls’ rooms. 


gran. (A moment. Then, graciously) Oh, yes—I had forgotten 
that rule. And it's a good one, too. It protects the girls if their 
should happen to be a snooper on the faculty. (With a friendly 
smile) But I give you my word—I won't do any snooping. 


pau. (Also smiling) Sull, it’s better to follow the rules, don’t you 
think? 


Fran. Yes, of course . (FRAN Starts for the door. mit throws 


pau an admiring glance. The latter smiles) 


patty. Wait, Fran! (To pru) You mean my sister can’t come to 
my room? 


rran. Any teacher can visit you if she’s invited. Isn't that so, 
Dru? (pru is silent and PATTY speaks quickly:) 


patty. Well, you're invited! 


rraN. Thanks, Patty—but I have to unpack, anyway. I'll see you 
at dinner. (She goes out) 


pru. Now—about Hell Week The Vidge will expect you to 
wear a white arm-band with your name, hall and room number 
on it. That's so we can get acquainted. You'll also be required 
to keep the rec room clean and stand up when a senior enters 
and—(She is interrupted by a loud honking of an auto horn, fol- 


lowed by a girl's voice shouting “Dru!” pru goes to the window 
and calls out:) 


orv. Bella! Bella St. John! (As she says the name, LEE tenses . 
BELLA'S voice 1s heard calling: “Hey, Dru—look!”) 


pau. Bella, your station wagon’s a beauty! I'll be right down! 


mit. What's Bella St. John doing here? I thought she was going 
to Bryn Mawr this year 


bru. She is. She just stopped over to show off her new Town and 
Country. You know what?—she's driving all the way down to 
Philadelphia! From Parryville! 


PATTY. Parryville? That's where you were this summer, isn’t it, 
Lee? (LEE is silent and pru forges in) 


okU. You were? Well, come on down and say hello to Bella! 


Lee. I—don't know her. 


bau. You don't? I thought everybody knew everybody else in 
Parryville 


Ltt. (Nervously) I only visited there—just for a week-end. I never 
met her. (patty looks at her quickly and LEE starts toward the 
closet on the pretext of putting away her overnight bag) 


prU. Oh, I see. (To mit) Mil, be an angel, will you? See that all 
the freshmen hear about the Vidge. And get somebody to un- 
pack my bags, huh? Thanks! (Certain that this will be done for 
her, she departs without further ado) 


PATTY. Boy, she sure takes over, doesn’t she? 








MIL. (Rearing) What do you mean—takes over? 


PATTY. (With a lame little laugh) Nothing. It was just her man- 
ner— 


MIL. She had something to say—she said it and left. What's wrong 
with that? 


patty. (Nonplussed by mu.’s vehemence) I didn’t say there was 
anything wrong. She may be all right—(She goes to bureau) 


MIL. (Following her) She is—she’s wonderful! (Suddenly realiz- 
ing her outbreak was uncalled for) What I mean is . . . don’t 
say anything about people until you really know them. 


PATTY. (Over her shoulder to mit, who is dogging her footsteps) 
Of course not. Sorry. (LEE enters inconspicuously, tensely) 


MIL. (To NANCY) Look, you're not doing anything. You want to 
unhelp me unpack Dru’s bags? 


NANCY. I'd rather stay here. 
MIL. Somebody's got to help on Dru’s bags. 


patty. Why? 


MIL. (Turning quickly) Because she’s head of the Vidge! Listen, 
Morritt—don’'t start by making yourself unpopular around here. 
(To nancy) Coming? 


NANCY. All right. (NANCY goes out with MIL) 


PATTY. (To Lee) Of all the colossal—of all the nerve! (But LEE ts 
abstracted and makes no comment) What's the matter? 


Lee. What? Oh—yes—I was thinking the same thing. 


PATTY. (Quietly) Lee, if there’s something bothering you—I 
mean, you told me you spent a few weeks in Parryville and you 
told Dru— 





Selma Keeney listens to some good advice from Miss Cantry. 
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Lee. (Tightly) I didn’t tell you I spent a few weeks there. You 
misunderstood me. 


patty. Gosh, there I go again—putting my two cents where they 
don't belong. Sorry. (patty looks at her pleasantly, hoping LEE 
will take up the amiable note. But LEE moves away silently. 
PATTY'S smile fades. She carries an armful of laundry into the 
bathroom. Lee's eyes follow her covertly. She stands there, debat- 
. ing. Aimlessly, she walks to the window. patty returns whistling, 
making a show of having forgotten the conversation) 


LEE. Patty? (PATTY quits whistling) I was lying. I did spend a few 
weeks in Parryville. I do know Bella St. John. 


PATTY. (Apologetically) Lee, it’s really none of my business. 
Don't talk about it if you don’t want to. 


LEE. (With a little outbreak) But I've got to—it’s on my mind—! 
(She controls herself) 1 was afraid to see Bella St. John. 


patty. Afraid? Why? 

LEE. Because she knows me. She knows I'm Jewish. 

patry. Well! You're Jewish—so what! 

LEE. So everything! (A moment) You asked me whether I had a 


good time in Parryville. (Bitterly) Sure, I had a dreamboat time! 
I didn’t know anybody could be so miserable! 


patty. What happened? 


LEE. I'll tell you about it some ume when I can 


patty. Lee—doesn't anybody here know about it? 


LeEE.No. . . Right after I left Parryville, I came down here to be 
interviewed by Miss Camtry. I had heard what a wonderful 
school it was—and no prejudice here. . . . But I was still all 
mixed up by what happened this summer—I was suspicious of 
everybody—( Then, more calmly) Miss Cantry gave me an appli- 
cation and I filled it out. But there was one question—religious 
afhliation—I left it blank . . . I handed the application to Can- 
try. I sat there shaking while she read it. If she asks me what I 
am, what'll I tell her? First I decided I'd tell her the truth—then 
I decided to lie. The truth—a lie—back and forth! At last I made 
up my mind—Jewish!—no matter what happens—even if I don’t 
get in! (She pauses) I can still hear what she said to me. “You're 
excellently qualified—and we certainly want you with us.” . . . 
I got up to go and she stopped me at the door. “By the way— 
about your chapel attendance—are you Protestant or Catholic, 


my dear?” . . . Something said it for me—it just said itself! . . . 
I told her I was Protestant . . . (After a moment) At first I was 
so pleased with myself! But now I feel worse than ever. . . . I 


don't know what to do— 


PATTY. Lee—I know it wouldn't be easy, but—why don’t you ex- 
plain to Miss Cantry? She's a swell person—she'll understand. 


LEE. But what if she doesn’t? What if she sends me home? 
PATTY. (With quick loyalty to cantry) Cantry? She wouldn't! 


LEE. (Hopefully) You think if I went to her . . . ? (Then) 
Me. ... 


PATTY. Lee, does your family know about this? 


Lee. Oh, no. I couldn't tell them—I couldn't hurt them—! (After 
a moment her voice lightens, as if with relief that she has unbur- 
dened herself to someone) It's strange . . . When I lied to Miss 
Cantry, I made up my mind not to tell anyone. And now the 
first person I meet. . . 


PATTY. (With a quiet smile) As long as you want to keep this a 
secret, I will, too. 


LeE. Somehow, I know you will. But that’s not what I meant. It's 
just that—well, we hardly know each other— 


PATTY. Sometimes it doesn't take long for two people to become 
friends. 
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Lee. And we are friends . . . ? Despite what I've told you? 





patty. Of course we are! And there’s no despite about it! Heck! 
(In an impulsive movement, she ruffles LEE’s hair up and laugh, 
LEE relaxes; she smiles) 


THE LIGHTS DIM QUICKLY 


ACT I 


Scene 3 
The Main Hall 


It is a wedge-shaped area between the office on the left and the 
bedroom on the right. The stairs come down behind the req 
wall of the bedroom and we see the landing and a few steps. The 
Main Hall should be designed to give the illusion of spilling out 
(upstage) upon a more open area behind the stairway and be. 
hind FRAN’s office. Similarly, downstage, it widens as it ap 
proaches the stage apron. . . . The girls use this hallway as the 
general gathering place in Fairchild. Against a wall, a desk with 
telephone meant for campus calls. Downstage right, on the 
wall, a pay phone for outside calls. A small end table, a bulletin 
board, a few chairs, a handsome carved bench. It is Friday after. 
noon, a week later. The day is unseasonably warm and the 
windows are open, admitting a glimpse of students passing on 
the lovely campus walk. 


Onstage there are a few girls. MARY LOUISE, a lanky, unprepos 
sessing intellectual is talking in the wall phone. MATHILDA is sit- 
ting at the table, typing on a portable typewriter. She is com 
pletely undisturbed by the portable victrola which is grinding 
out a popular tune right beside her. To this tune, syLvia and 
SALLY, downstage right, are jitterbugging spiritlessly. They are 
both eating ice cream sticks. From time to time, girls enter and 
leave the scene, dressed either for the week-end, for hockey, or 
wearing the freshman paraphernalia of Hell Week—conspicy 
ous white arm-bands with their names on them, and black, flat. 
heeled oxfords. 


MARY LOUISE. (Into phone—intellectual and ethereal) Now listen, 
Albert—take my advice. Study your sociology and relegate sex to 
a subordinate position. Remember, you're at Harvard. (HELEN 
and GLORIA, seniors, come down the stairs. They are hurrying 
enroute for class. GLORIA is carrying an open algebra book and is 
coaching HELEN for a quiz.) 


HELEN. (Suffering) Now don’t tell me—don’t tell me! A-square 
minus two A-B plus B-square. Right? 


GLORIA. Nope—wrong. You've got it bass-ackward. 


HELEN. Oh, damn it, why do I have to take algebra anyway. 
When I graduate I'm gonna get married. Algebra won't do mea 
bit of good when I get married. 


GLoria. Well, what course will? 


HELEN. They don’t teach it here. (They go out. suk, a senior, en 
ters carrying a set of rolled up maps under one arm and an un- 
furled, large, colored map under the other. She goes upstairs. 
Meanwhile, the music has stopped. sy-via departs and SALLY 
goes upstage to take the record off) 


MARY LOUISE. (Outraged, into phone) Well! you'd better forget 
about me if your ideal is Lana Turnert (She hangs up and starts 
outdoors. MATHILDA stops typing and turns to SALLY.) 


MATHILDA. Hey, who wrote Crime and Punishment? Ray Chand- 
ler? 


SALLY. No, stupid. James Cain. (MATHILDA takes the sheet out of 
the typewriter and she and SALLy start outdoors. DRU ELDRIDGE 
and SELMA KEENEY come in. There is a clutter in the doorwey) 


pru. Gangway, freshmen! (The FRESHMEN make way for DRU, 
who is carrying a theme paper. Then, trying to shake SELMA of 
her heels, she goes down to the desk. seLma is carrying a record 
album. She speaks petulantly:) 
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sepa. All I know is that you promised, Dru! 


oru. What can the Vidge do? We didn’t steal your old fountain 
pe n 
seimA. You promised you'd find out who did. (Lamenting) My 


dad gave me that pen as a going-away present. It was gold and it 
cost eighty-five dollars. 


oru. Gad, what a fuss! You're always losing things. You 


shouldn't be so careless 


sppMA. (On the point of tears) All right—I'm careless! How 
about Abby de Forest? Is she careless? Did she just carelessly 
lose her boy friend's fraternity pin? 


pau. (Not unkindly) Selma, every yea! somebody loses some- 
thing. When you lose anything at school, you just take your loss 
and curse the kleps. 


sem. I'll curse ‘em, all right! (She starts to go) 


Hell Week is over to- 
day, su the Vidge will have to disband. A lot of girls think that'sa 


pau. Wait, let me ask you something 


shame. How about you? Would you vote to continue it? 
seLMA,. Continue what? Hell Week? 


pau. Oh no. Just the Vidge. After all, we've done a good job 
why should we have to quit? If we went on we could—well keep 


a watch on things. Maybe we could put a stop to all this stealing. 


seLMA. (Indecisively) Well The freshmen would be against 


it. They think you've given them an awful going-over. 


pau. Not any worse than last year. (With quiet persuasion) Point 
is—how can the Vidge find your pen if we're not in existence? 


seLMA. (Weakening) Understand, Dru,—/’m not against it. But 
the kids’ll vote it down. 


pru. (Realizing she has won her over) You leave that to me. 
If we should have a meeting about it, you be here, huh? 


seLMA. I didn’t hear anything about a meeting. 


pru. We're not broadcasting it. (BOOTS, an attractive senior, en- 
ters with MiL. The latter carnes a few typed slips of paper) 


MIL. I've typed up the notices for the meeting. There's one for 
Weatherby Hall and—(Seeing sELMa, she stops talking) 


pru. It’s all right, Mil. I just told Selma about the meeting. 
(SELMA takes her record album upstage to the victrola. In a mo- 
ment we hear the opening strains of a Bach chorale) Oh, Boots, 
will you put this paper in Miss Morritt’s box? 


Boots. (Taking the sheets) What is it? 
prU. (With distaste) My Autobiography for English I. 


miL. Why stew over it now? You've got until tomorrow to hand it 
in. 


pau. You know very well I'm going to Princeton for the week- 
end. 


iL. Did you get your train fare from home? 


bru. One hundred bucks—in this morning’s mail. Daddy must 
have liked my last letter. (The music, up to now hardly audible, 
swells. SELMA listens concentratedly) 


pru. Selma, do we have to have that racket? Now be sweet and 
play it on your own vic. 


SELMA. (Hurt) It’s for Music Appreciation. I've got to learn to 
appreciate it—it’s Bach. 


pau. Well, take Bach to your bedroom, huh? (The girls giggle 
and seLMA goes back, snaps the record off and leaves) 


Boots. (Referring to pru’s paper) Say, this is about your father. 


bau. Well, I can’t tell who J am unless I tell who my parents are, 
can |? 
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Boots. But it’s all about him. (Reading aloud) “I am the only 
daughter of H. S. Eldridge. I was born in Eldridge, Pennsyl- 
vania, a steel town named after my father. It was his company, 
The National Steel Corporation, which built the town.” (She 
stops) Hey, I thought your father retired. 


DRU. (A bruptly) Who told you that? 


Boots. I don’t know—I just heard it. (Reflexively she glances at 
MIL, then away) 


DRU. (To MIL, quickly) Did you? 


MIL. (Defensively) Yes. 1 didn’t know there was any secret about 
it. You told me he retired because of a nervous breakd— 


DRU. I did not! I said he went away for a rest—that’s all! Now he's 
right back where he always was. 


MIL. Well, that’s all I told Boots. 


DRU. (A moment) All right. Forget it. (She looks at her watch) 
It's almost time for the meeting. Boots, get the girls together, will 
your—We'll post the notices. 


Boots. Dru—About the Vidge. I'm still not sure— 


pru. Oh, Boots—quit it. We run things this year, the freshman do 
it next year. It all comes out even. 
(BOOTS goes out) 


Now go on, Bootsie. 


MIL. So you're really going to Princeton after all? 


pRU. Let’s not start that again, Mil. You're still invited if you 
want to go. 


MIL. Why do you want to go? 


pru. Why shouldn't I? I like to dance and have fun. Why don’t 
you come, Mil?—I'll pay all your expenses. Why not? 


MIL. Because I don’t have a good time, that’s why! I never have 
a good time at places like that. 


pru. Why don't you? 
MIL. (Flustered) Things are always different then. You get so dif- 


ferent. You suddenly get coy. 


pru. I do not! And if I do—well, you've got to behave differently 
with boys, that’s all! (Handing mit one of the notices) Here, 
post this! 


MiL. (Vexatiously) | wish you wouldn't order me around! 
pru. I'll do it myself. (She starts toward the bulletin board) 


MIL. Go on—rush into it! Has it occurred to you that if we can’t 
put the Vidge over, we'll look like a couple of jackasses? 


pru. (Irritably) Oh damn it, Mil! (But she is deterred; she doesn’t 


post the notice At this moment two freshmen, SALLY and 


GEORGETTA, enter from outdoors. PATTY and LEE are with them) 


PATTY. (Prattling cheerily to Lex) I thought the earth was a per- 
fect round ball, but Mr. Clayburn says its squashed down as 
though somebody's been sitting on it. (Seeing NANCY come down 
the steps) Hello, Nancy—how do you feel? 


NANCY. Much better, thanks. 


pRU. (To NANCY) Well, Nancy—making up your own rules? No 
name-band on your arm—no black shoes— 


NANCY. I—I've been in the infirmary. 
pru. You're not in the infirmary now. 


NANCY. (A pprehensively) I've got my name-band in my room. I'll 
get it. (SHE starts toward stairs) 


MIL. Don’t bother. (She extends her foot and NANCY, in motion, 
stumbles over it. MIL laughs loudly, to NANCY’s humiliation. 
PATTY rises tensely.) 


pru. Sorry, Nancy—but I'm afraid we'll have to have you up. 
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PATTY. Wait a minute! Doesn't your Vigilante Committee take 
illness into consideration? 


pru. This is none of your business, Morritt! 


patty. Oh, yes, it is! For the past week you've been flexing your 
muscles at all of us! But Hell Week's over—so relax! (GEORGETTA 


giggles and pru stiffens. sacty pulls her armband off. She throws 
it at DRU) 


SALLY. Here you are, Dru—catch! (saL_y and GeorceTtTa laugh 
and MIL races down toward them angrily. They rush off. Humili- 
ated, pruU is motionless for a split second. Then, in angry resolve, 
she takes one step toward the bulletin board and—with a single 
movement—posts the notice. She beckons to mit and the latter 
follows her out of the room.) 


paTry. Somebody ought to do something about that Dru Eld- 
ridge. 


LEE. Do what? 


patty. Search me. But next year—let’s not have Hell Week any 
more! Let's call it quits—abolish it! (FRAN has entered. She hears 
the last line. Amused at party's rebellious order, she says 
quietly:) 


FRAN. What are we abolishing? 
patty. Hello, Fran. The Vidge. I think it’s a rotten set-up! 


FRAN. (Trying to hide her annoyance) | wouldn't get too steamed 
up over it, Patty. Today's the last day— 


PATTY. But there’s next year. 


FRAN. Next year you'll be a senior—and maybe then you won't 
think it’s such a “rotten set-up.” 


patty. Holy mackerel, when I'm a senior / won't want to heckle 
the kids! 


FRAN. Good. Then it will be better next year. 


PATTY. But as long as we have it there's bound to be somebody 
who'll act like Dru. 


FRAN. Patty, take it easy—don’t get so wrought up. 


patty. I can't help it. I don’t like the whole idea of the Vidge. 
Do you? Do you think it’s fair? 


FRAN. Well, it’s certainly not as big an issue as you're making of 
it. (The annoyance is clear now) Anyway, I want you to keep 
out of it. I won't have you upsetting things and making trouble. 


PATTY. But Fran—listen—Nancy came— 


FRAN. (Interrupting) I'm not talking to you as your sister! I'm 
talking to you as a member of the faculty! 


patty. (Hurt and still) Yes, Miss Morritt. (Jn absolute silence, 
FRAN goes out. The silence holds) 


NANCY. I'm sorry I got you into anything. . . 


PATTY. It wasn't your fault . 
bulletin board. After a moment:) 


(NANCY moves up toward the 


NANCY. Do I have to be at this meeting? 
Lee. What meeting? 


NANCY. (Reading) “A student body meeting to determine 
whether the Vigilante Committee is to continue will be held 
Friday afternoon in the Main Hall, Fairchild, at four-thirty. Dru 
Eldridge.” 

patty. What! 

Lee. (Who has hastened to the bulletin board) That's what it 
says. They didn’t give anybody much time to see it, did they? 
patty. And look at that paper! The size of a postage stamp! (She 
looks in the direction FRAN has gone) Well? Now what? 
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Lee. Now nothing. You heard what your sister said. Don’t get 
yourself in trouble— 


PATTY. But it’s so awful— 
Lee. Of course it is, but— 


PATTY. (Caught between what she feels she must do—and her sis. 
ter’s instructions) But—but—but! Oh, the hell with it! (She 
makes a bee-line for the door) 


LEE. (Putting a restraining hand on PATTY’s arm) Patty—whay 
are you going to do? 


PATTY. If there's a meeting, we're going to be here—as many of ys 


as I can get together! I'm going to Cantry House and Weath. 
erby— 


LEE. It’s almost four-thirty now. 

PATTY. (Going to telephone) Then I'll phone them! 

LEE. (Starting for door) I'll spread it around Fairchild! 

patty. Wait, Lee! There's no sense in your getting into a jam! 


LEE. Don't be greedy—you can’t have all the jam! (She hurries 
out) 


patty. (Into telephone) Hello—give me Weatherby Hall, 
please. (At this juncture, Boots enters, followed by three seniors, 
GLORIA, PAULINE and CAROL) Look here, Boots, I think it wasa 
dirty deal calling this meeting without giving anybody any no 
tice! 


Boots. Put down that phone! It's against rules to call between 
halls until after dinner time! 


patty. (Into phone) What? But I've got to talk to somebody 
down there! . . . Oh darn it! (She hangs up and starts down to- 
ward pay phone. sELMa enters. From now until the meeting 
starts, the girls—all of them seniors—start coming into the room 
and their hum of conversation continues until the meeting be- 


gins) 


GLORIA. Is this meeting going to take long? I've got a dinner date 
in Boston. 


Boots. No. Dru promised it would be a short meeting. 


patty. (Bitingly) Oh, very short! If you blink once, you'll miss 
it! 
PAULINE. None of your shenanigans, Morritt. Don’t stall things— 


we've all got places to go! (LEE comes back into the room. 
patty walks over to her) 


LEE. I gave my job to Amy Butler. She's going to try to get the 
freshmen together. (DRU and MIL enter with a phalanx of girls, 
SUE, HELEN and MARY LOUISE. DRU raises her voice over the din:) 


bru. All right, kids. It’s four-thirty. Let’s get started. (Noticing 
PATTY for the first time) Well, Morritt! You still here? 


patty. Yes. I read the bulletin board. 


pru. (With a laugh) That's like reading other people's mail! 
(pru's cohorts find this funny) All right, everybody. Let's get 
quiet. We all have things to do—and I want to catch the 5:20 to 
Boston . We called this meeting to decide whether the Vidge 
is to go on. I don’t think a lot of talk is necessary. We either want 
it or we don’t want it 


coached) 


(She glances at Boots, who has been 


Boots. I move the Vidge continue! 
MIL. I second that! 


patty. Wait a minute! I see no sense in railroading it through— 
especially when there are so many girls who are against it! 


pru. That's what we're here to find out! 
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ET 


patty. I just want to ask one question. Why do we have to have 
it? The Vidge has had its traditional week—why continue it? 


oru. There's a very good reason why we have to continue. 
yer. What reason, Dru? 


pru. There's a kleptomaniac in the school. And the Vidge in 
tends to get to the bottom of it! 


tee. How? 
pau. Lots of ways! We could set a trap for the thief! 


patty. Oh, talk sense! Suppose you did set a trap. Do you think 
the klep wouldn't find out about it? And if we caught her, what 
would we do with her? Put her on trial? 


pru. Why not? 
patty. What kind of trial? Like this meeting? 


pau. What's the matter, Morritt—was Hell Week too tough for 
you? Couldn't you take it? 


patty. Of course I could take it—but why should I? Why should 
the other kids? And why do you want to put us through it? Boots 
~Mary Louise—Sue—what fun do you get out of it? (An instant’s 
pause) | don't like the Vigilantes—and I don’t think any of you 


do, really! 
pru. Speak for yourself, Morritt. 


patty. (Blazing) I am speaking for myself! (She sees FRAN enter. 
Silence. PATTY ts tongue-tied for a moment, realizing she is doing 
precisely what FRAN forbade her to do. Whether to go on or not? 
She goes on, defiant of everybody, even her sister) 1 hate the 
whole idea of the Vigilantes! I hate its name—and I hate being 
bullied! Now I've said it—(Confronting FRAN)—and I don't care 


who hears me! 


FRAN. (Quietly) Patty, it serves no purpose to get hysterical 
paTTY. I'm not hysterical—I'm mad! 
FRAN. Until you're calm, it might be better to keep out of this. 


patty. If | keep out of it, Dru gets her own way! Is that what you 
want? Are you on her side? 


pau. That's a laugh! She's your sister! If she’s on anybody's side— 


FRAN. (Interrupting angrily) I'm on nobody's side! (Then, 
checking herself) 1 didn’t want to get mixed up in your meeting. 
But I have a personnel job—and this can become serious. 

Now I refuse to discuss the Vigilante Committee itself. Whether 
it's right or wrong—I won't be drawn into that. 


PATTY. (Quiet now) Then what did you come in here for? 


FRAN. I'm interested in this meeting's procedure, that’ all! If you 
decide you want the Vidge—all right!—but decide it fairly! . 
Can you understand that?—Dru?—Patty? 


PATTY. I'm afraid I can’t. I don’t see any fair way to do an unfair 
thing Why don't you ask Dru why there are so few girls 
present? Or isn’t that a question of—of procedure? 


FRAN. I think it’s a fair question . . . Well, Dru? 


pau. We've got notices posted everywhere. If the girls don’t want 
to come, I can’t drag them here, can I? 


FRAN. I just saw one of those notices. It was just like this one— 
very small—and quite hidden. Dru, why didn’t you call this 
meeting openly? (Quickly—to the others) Listen—all of you. 
Keep the Vidge or kill it, as you like. But remember—this affects 
more than just a dozen girls—it concerns the whole school. You 
may have your Vigilantes—if you can square it with everybody— 
if you can square it with yourselves. Now I ask you—each of you 
—to decide on your own. Don’t be bullied—and don’t be afraid. 


Of me—or anybody else. (Pause. She goes out. An instant’s si- 
lence) 
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bru. (Exploding) Talk about being bullied—she’s trying to bully 


us! 


MARY LOUISE. Let’s vote! 


peu. All right. Those in favor of continuing the Vidge—signify! 
(She raises her hand. mu is the only one to follow her example. 
Some of the girls laugh . . . pru lowering her hand—ominously) 
I said all those in favor! (No other hands are raised. Miu slowly 


lowers her hand) 


GLORIA. Look here, Dru—there’s no sense making a stink about 
this. All those opposed! I'm voting no! 


HELEN. (Raising her hand) Me, too. | don't care about the damn 
Vidge! 


PAULINE, HELEN, and MARY LOUISE. Count me in . 
it, too. . 


. I'm against 


. Let's skip the whole thing (All hands are raised 


now, except pRu's and MIL’s) 


GLORIA. Come on! Let's break it up! (/¢ is the signal for a hurried 
and confused exit of the girls. PATTY, LEE and NANCY go Out to- 
gether, in silence.) 


pRU. (As the girls walk out, all around her) Scared! Scared of a 
teacher! The hell with you! (She storms up the stairs. Now only 
BOOTS, SELMA and MIL are left onstage. The latter lashes out:) 


MiL. Well, you two certainly turned yellow, didn’t you? 
sELMA. After all, Miss Morritt—she is a teacher. 

Boots. And she was talking sense! 

MIL. You didn't think so before the meeting! 

Boots. She didn’t talk before the meeting! 


MIL. DruandI. . .! I was the only one who stuck by Dru . 
the only one! I hate girls! (She starts to go out quickly) 


SELMA. (With a simper) You don't like boys, either. 
MIL. (She strides back to SELMA menacingly) Take that back! 


Boots. Oh, don't get in a lather. It’s all over. (Suddenly, from up- 
stairs, DRU'S voice, excited and imperative:) 


DRU’s voice. Mil! Boots! Mil! 
MIL. (Calling up) What's the matter? What is it? 


pRU. (Streaking down into the room) Did you take the money 
out of the envelope on my bureau? 


mit. No... . I didn’t! 
DRU. It’s gone! 

sELMA. Gone? How much? 
pru. A hundred dollars! 


MIL. Did you look everywhere? 


pru. I know exactly where I left it. Right with my father’s letter. 
Here's the letter . . . here's the envelope . . . but no money! 


Boots. It was a check, wasn't it? 
pru. No. Cash. I cashed the check at lunch time. 
SELMA. Don't worry . 


. maybe it'll turn up. 


pru. (Biting) Sure! Like your fountain pen turned up. . . or 
Abby's pin! (Sweeping all three girls with the force of her 
words) There . . . you see! That's what I wanted the Vidge to 
go on for! To prevent things like this! 


soots. Are you making all this up, Dru“ 
pru. I knew you'd say that! 


Boots. Well, are you? 
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pRU. (Desperately) No . . . I swear I'm not! I swear by anything 
you want me to name that I lost that hundred dollars! 


soots. God! . . . Well, there goes your trip. 


pru. I don't care about the money—I can wire for more. But 
who stole it—who stole it? 


SELMA. That's one thing we'll never find out. 
pru. Oh, yes, we will! I'll find out! 


Boots. How? 


pru. You may think the Vidge is dead—but it’s not! I'm going 
on with it! And anybody who's my friend is going on with me! 


mit. Dru—don't do anything foolish! 


pru. (Her anger bringing her to tears) Is it foolish for me to 
want my money back? Is it foolish to want to punish a thief? 

. Are you with me or aren't you? (Nobody answers. Her 
hurt flares) I see you're not my friends! 


mi. Of course we are, but— 


pru. (Interrupting) Sure! You were all my friends when you 
wanted something, weren't you? When you want a date, Selma, 
you're my friend, aren't you? And when you wanted an angora 
cardigan on your last birthday, I bought you one, didn't I, 
Boots—because you were my friend! And Mil is my best friend! 
(Weeping with fury) But when my money is stolen—and all I 
want to do is get it back—I don’t have any friends, do I? Do I? 


MIL. (Quietly—unwillingly) Yes, you do. I'm with you. 

soots. But if we go on with this, we're bucking everybody. The 
faculty—the girls—everybody! 

pru. There's nothing wrong in trying to catch a thief, is there? 
All I'm asking is—will you help me? Boots? 

poots. (Insecurely) All right 


pru. How about you, Selma? Do you want your pen back? Or do 
you want to sit around and wait until your last nickel is stolen: 


SELMA. Well, if the others . All right. 


I don't want to get in trouble 


. But if anybody 
hears about it 


Boots. (Tightly) How do we go about it? I don’t even have a sus 
picion of who the thief might be. 


pru. But I do! 
MIL. You do? 


pru. Yes! A damn good suspicion! (She turns on her heel and 


. Suddenly, it is as if a pall of dread had de 
scended upon them. Pause.) 


leaves them 


poots. (Namelessly apprehensive) It's going to be awful around 
here. 


SELMA. I wish I hadn't given in to her. 
Boots. Once you do give in there's no stopping. 


MIL. (The dread has caught even her) No there's no stop 
ping. (They look at one another—not directly—but with furtive, 
frightened glances.) 


END OF ACT I 








ACT Il 


Scene 1 


The Center area of the stage is in half light that permits us to see 
a few girls coming and going through the main hall. From the 
school grounds we hear girls calling to one another, the sounds 
of a volley ball game, the tinny tinkle of a bicycle bell. In the 
darkness, from Left Stage, the low, amiable laughter of girls in 
conversation. As the lights fade Center Stage, they come up full, 
Left Stage, on— 


The Office 


It is early the following afternoon—Saturday. FRAN is behind the 
desk, meeting with three students. They are GLORIA, PAULINE 
and MARY LoulsE, the lanky intellectual. There is a pleasant, re. 
laxed air about the group. FRAN is studying the social calendar, 
counting up the number of events 


FRAN... . seven, eight, nine. That makes nine social events for 
the coming year. Plenty of work for the Social Committee. So 


you'd better hop to it. 


PAULINE. Miss Morritt, before we break up, there’s one thing. If 
the Drama Club is going to put on Cyrano de Bergerac, I think 
we ought to have men playing men’s parts 


MARY LOUISE. Please don’t bring that up again. You know we 
can't get any men. 


PAULINE. Why not? Look at all the men’s colleges in Massachu- 
setts. According to statistics, there are three men for every two 
girls. That's one-and-a-half apiece 


GLorIA. Yes! Why, in Harvard alone 


MARY LOUISE. If we have to get our men from Harvard, things 
have come to a pretty pass. 


PAULINE. You're just against having men in the play because you 
want the part of Cyrano. 


MARY LOUISE. That's not true! (MISS CANTRY enters, carrying @ 
stack of record cards. She stands behind the girls and her pres- 
ence is noted only by FRAN. CANTRY listens interestedly) 


FRAN. Wait a minute. Mary Louise, what's the feeling of the rest 
of the Drama Club? 


MARY LOUISE. (With vast superiority) Well, you know these 
silly girls. With them the play is not the thing! 


FRAN. (Restraining a smile) I see. If you decided to have men, 
your job as president of the Drama Club would be even more 
difficult than it is. Who'd have to get the men?—you. Who'd 
have to telephone them for rehearsals?—coach them privately—? 


MARY LOUISE.—Me? (FRAN nods) Understand, I'm not against a 
little extra work. And I do admit they'd add a note of realism. 


(Then, unable to restrain her eagerness) All right—I yield the 
point 


FRAN. Good. I guess that’s about all, girls. Thanks for coming in. 
(The girls go out, agog and happy 
CANTRY. When they have gone:) 


They notice and greet MISS 


CANTRY. (With warm congratulation) Frances, you're very good 
with them! How I wish every teacher could remember what it 
was like to be a schoolgirl! 


FRAN. Thank you, Miss Cantry 


CANTRY. (Indicating the record cards) I've been going through 
these personnel cards. You don’t mean to tell me you've inter- 
viewed all these girls in this one week? 


FRAN. There's still half the school to go through. 
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canTry. But this is excellent. And your judgments are very wise, 
Frances! . . . Except in one or two instances. 


pran. Then I wish you'd straighten me out on them. 


cantry. Well, Nancy Gear, for example. Do you really think 
she should not have been admitted to the school? 


sran. I don’t know. I don’t think Nancy’s well. She spent all last 
week in the infirmary with a severe headache. Dr. Barrett 
doesn't seem to find anything physically wrong with her. But he 
does believe something's ailing the girl. 


cantry. (With gossipy intimacy) Frances, Dr. Barrett is an ex- 
cellent physic ian—but he’s a terrible alarmist. 


pran. He thinks she ought to be out of here and under the care 
of a psychiatrist 


cantry. (With a scoffing laugh) Oh, he’s such an old woman! 
Psychiatrist, indeed! (A knock on the door and EMMY enters, 
carrying a glass of iced tea) 


cantry. Oh, thank you, Emmy. (Looking at tray, the rebuke 
clear behind her sweetness) You've forgotten the lime again, 
you know. 


ewmy. (Nervously) Sorry, Miss Cantry, but chef—he says he's 
out of limes 


cantry. Well, lemon, then All right, you can take it away 
(With an irritable movement she waves EMMY out of the room) 
So Barrett thinks we should send Nancy home, does he? Now, 
you wouldn't want to do that to the poor child, would you? 


ran. Naturally, I don’t want to hurt Nancy. But if we keep her 
here- 


canTRY. (Interrupting, with a smile) How about Mildred Chea 
ver? What do we send her home for? 


Fran. (Uncomfortably) I—I have a feeling Mil would be better 
off in a co-educational school. Yet, it might be the worst possi- 
ble thing for her. Point is, I don’t know—I'm not a psychia- 


trist [here are two or three others who I feel shouldn't 
be here 


cANTRY. But they are here, my dear. And we can’t afford to send 
them home—any of them 


FRAN. The semester is only a week old. I feel sure we can get ap- 
plicants to fill their places. 


canTRY. (Gently) Frances, you don’t understand. It's not a ques- 
tion of getting girls to fill their places. 


FRAN. Then I don’t understand 


cantry. My dear, if all our girls had 1.Q.’s above one hundred, 
if they were all without ache or anxiety, we wouldn't have a 
personnel job here—and you wouldn't be in it. But unfortu- 
nately we sometimes have to admit students who are on the 
borderline You see, I knew about the Gear girl. Her 
mother told me she was inclined to—well—melancholy. 


FRAN. Yet you took her. . .? 


CANTRY. (Troubled) Frances, we're working toward an endowed 
shool—I told you that. Well, the Gears are wealthy people— 
and we never know from what quarter gifts may come. But we 
do know that gifts don’t come for nothing. We have to work 
for them—perform special services 


FRAN. What kind of special services? 


CANTRY. Well, we've got to see what we can do for Nancy. After 
all, we don’t know there’s anything wrong with the child. We 
might do her considerable good here. And if we do, it's a feather 
in our cap. Her mother will be grateful. 


FRAN. But suppose—in some way—we make a botch of Nancy? 
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CANTRY. (With warm affection) With you in this office, there'll 
be no botch—I'm sure of it! 


FRAN. I'm grateful for your confidence—but do we dare risk it? 


CANTRY. Believe me, the risk is small—and the reward can be so 
great! (As FRAN looks at her in surprise, CANTRY goes on, ur- 
gently) Oh, yes! We have to think of such things, Frances. Forty 
years ago monetary rewards would have meant nothing. But I 
owned the school then. It was a small cottage with a black- 
board in the dining-room, but I owned it! Down to the last 
piece of chalk, it was mine. Unul the depression, when I 
nearly lost everything. So 1 borrowed money—a great deal of it. 
And with that money came the trustees. And they've been with 
me ever since. When the trustees beckon, I come. When some- 
thing goes wrong, I apologize. If a popular teacher should 
marry and depart, Cantry’s losing her grip! If it rains on Com- 
mencement Day—if there’s an accident on the hockey field— 
Cantry was negligent! . The school isn't mine, Frances. And 
I can be dispossessed by the shift of a figure in a ledger. One 
day they'll say “Cantry’s too old.” Then I will be dispossessed 

unless I can wipe out those debts. And only an endowment 
will do it. (She faces FRAN) If Nancy Gear stands between me 
and the loss of my school, shall I push Nancy Gear aside? 


FRAN. (After a moment, quietly) | hope you get your endow- 
ment. 


CANTRY. You're new at the job and you're earnest—so it’s nat- 
ural for you to worry. But, my dear—try not to worry too much. 


FRAN. If Nancy is to stay on, I think we'll need some help. 
CANTRY. Help? What kind of help? 

FRAN. Well, I thought—a visiting psychiatrist. 

CANTRY. You're not joking, are you? 


FRAN. Not at all. It would be so much safer! (She goes to desk 


and picks up a slip of paper) Dr. Barrett gave me the name of a 
good man. Here it is—Dr. Frank Masters. I could telephone him 
and— 


CANTRY. (Interrupting) Now, Frances—think a moment, my 
dear. It’s out of the question. 


FRAN. Why? 


CANTRY. Suppose Mrs. Gear were to hear that Nancy is under a 
psychiatrist's care? That's precisely what she doesn’t want. 


FRAN. Good heavens, that’s the most stupid, false pride— 


cANTRY. Whether it’s false pride or not, she wants Nancy treated 
as a normal child in a normal atmosphere. And suppose the 
other parents were to hear that we have a psychiatrist around 
—! Or the trustees—! They'd think we were running some kind 
of—of asylum here! (Then, a clear directive:) Frances, please— 
don’t belabor the point! (Confused, worried, FRAN pauses. Al 
last she puts the slip of paper back on her desk) 


CANTRY. Thank you, Frances. (She hands her the record cards) 
Now, put these cards away and relax. Your worst week is over 
and you're doing magnificently. (She goes to the door and notes 
that FRAN’s sober look still holds) By the way, you're not wor- 
ried about the thefts, are you? 


FRAN. Shouldn't I be? Oughtn’t I to be doing something about 
them? 


CANTRY. There's only one thing we can do—go through the 
girls’ rooms. But it’s an oper acknowledgment that one of our 
girls is a thief. 


FRAN. Unfortunately it’s the truth. 


CANTRY. But is it wise to let that get around? The only advan- 
tage in a search is that it satisfies the girls we're doing some- 
thing. The hunt is always fruitless—it just yields a contraband 
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ash-tray or a wine bottle. (She smiles and FRAN joins her, wryly) 
FRAN. I wish I could take it as philosophically as you do. 


CANTRY. (Affectionately) Don’t worry—you will. Heavens, you 

must, if you're to have any peace of mind. Boarding schools are 

always having out)reaks like this. There's a run of thefts and 

then—presto—it stops. (With a laugh) It's like colds before 

Christmas or measles in the spring. Nothing to worry about. 
Well, have a nice week-end. 


FRAN. Thank you. (CANTRY stops at the door when she sees that 
FRAN is putting on her glasses, intent on continuing work. She 
returns to FRAN’S desk) 


CANTRY. Come on now—stop slaving. (She goes to FRAN, leans 
over to her and gently removes the reading glasses from FRAN’s 
face.) And let's take these frightful things off. (FRAN smiles at 
her and rises. In a flood of genuine warmth, CANTRY continues.) 
Frances, you'll never know how happy I am you're back. | 
missed you when you were graduated—and thought of you so 
often! You're the only one who has ever made me regret that I 
never married, that I never had a daughter. (They hold upon 
one another in a moment of deep affection. CANTRY takes a few 
steps toward the door and remembers FRAN’s glasses. With a 
little laugh.) Oh—here. (FRAN comes to her and takes her glasses. 
CANTRY goes to the door. A parting word, with mock bossiness:) 
Now do as I say, child—relax! (She is gone. FRAN’s pleasant mood 
fades when her eyes alight on the slip of paper that carnes the 
psychiatrist's name. She takes up the paper and her sense of 
disturbance, plaguing and intangible, again assails her. She 
looks at the door, thinks of CANTRY—crumples the paper and 


tosses it in the wastebasket. . . . There is a knock on the door.) 


FRAN. Come in. (PATTY opens the door narrowly and enters. She 
has not seen FRAN since their altercation yesterday—and her 
manner is strained. So is FRAN’S) 


pATTy. Hello, Fran. If you're busy 
FRAN. I'm not busy, Patty 


PATTY. (Waiting an instant) I—wanted to apologize about yes- 
terday. I'm sorry I was such a brat 


FRAN. (Gently) Were you a brat? 


patty. (With quick contrition) Please don't be kind to me. | 
was so damn self-righteous about the Vidge. Then you showed 
up at the meeting, and you handled it so—cleverly. 


FRAN. (Disturbed by the word “cleverly’’) Patty, you do under- 
stand that I couldn't show any partiality—I couldn't come out 
flatfootedly against the Vidge? I had to put it on the basis of— 
well—procedure. 


PATTY. (Doubtfully) Yes 
FRAN. You're disappointed in me 


PATTY. (Quickly) Not in you, Fran! I just feel that we won on a 
technicality instead of a 
word) 


(She hesitates, loth to use the 


FRAN. A principle? (PATTY nods) But we did win on a principle, 
darling—the principle of democratic procedure. Anyway, what 
difference does it make how we won so long as we did? 


patty. (Not quite sure she believes this; yet she wants urgently 
that’s the 
important thing. (Anxiously) You know, Fran, we never used 
to quarrel. 


to recapture her rapport with FRAN) Of course 
How did it happen? (Abruptly, with a small 
outcry) Oh, Fran, it was awful! 

FRAN. I know. It stayed with me 


PATTY. Me, too. I couldn't sleep. 


FRAN. No more quarrels, Dumpling. 
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PATTY. Right. (Instantly, the apprehensions vanish; they are 
smiling at one another.) Jumpin’ jehosophat, look at the ba 

under my eyes! Fran, I’m getting ancient! (FRAN laughs and 
PATTY joins her.) Oh, it’s as pretty as April outside and Hell 
Week is over and the Vidge is as dead as a herring and Lee and | 
are going to see Abbott and Costello! 


FRAN. Oh, I wish I could go with you! 
PATTY. (Eagerly) Can you—will you? 


FRAN. No work to do. (She hands patty a COM position 
paper) Here's your autobiography, Patty. You got a B-plus 
What an interesting family you have—and what whopping lies 


you tell about them! 

PATTY. Just trying to make it pleasant reading 

FRAN. I was fascinated. You sounded like Mata Hari. 

PATTY. (After a moment, soberly) Have you graded Lee's paper? 
FRAN. Did you know about it? 


PATTY. Yes It's been on her mind, Fran. She's been wanting 
to come and talk to you—but she just couldn’t. But now that 
she’s been able to write about it. She's out in the hall now 


Will you see her? 


FRAN. I don’t know what good it'll do, Patty. It’s something 
she'll have to work out for herself 


patty. I know. But she needs help. Please see her, Fran. (Fray 
nods and patty goes to the door and calls) Lee! (LEE enters and 
stands at the door, tense and tentative. FRAN smiles with quiet 


friendliness) 


FRAN. Hello, Lee. Come in. (Pause) I've read your paper, Lee 
You write very well. Lee, this will be very difficult for both 


of us 


Lee. | know, Miss Morritt—so you needn't soften anything- 
I've been preparing myself. 


FRAN. There must be so much more than your paper tells. 
Will you answer a question? 


LEE. Yes. 


FRAN. Are you—please don't mind my asking this—are you 
ashamed of. . . .? 


LEE. Of being Jewish? No, I’m not. If I were, it would mean I'd 
be ashamed of my mother and father. And that's not so—I love 
them—they'’re good people—I'’m proud of them! (Then, wryly) 
They could have reason to be ashamed of me—not I of them. 


FRAN. Well, what do you feel about it? 


LEE. (Confused. With difficulty) l—don't know. I just go along 
like anybody else. I guess I don't feel any different until some- 
thing happens. . 


FRAN. Like what? 


LEE. Like somebody accusing my father of being aggressive. 
Like being told by one of the girls at prep school that I mustn't 
sing Christmas carols. . Then I know I'm separate—and | 
feel separate! I've been feeling that way more and more—and 
this summer it frightened me- 


FRAN. What happened this summer? 
LEE. It sounds so trivial. 
FRAN. Go on. 


Ler. I—this summer four of my friends got the idea of going up 
to Parryville for a month. It was an awfully gay idea—just the 
five of us—no family—no chaperones. We'd get a little cottage on 
the lake—rent a canoe. . We didn’t think our parents would 
let us—but they did. (She pauses and FRAN helps her) 
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rran. Were any of the girls Jewish? 


ure. No. I was the only one. But Connie Philips—she has dark 
hair and an olive complexion—she looks more Jewish than I 
do. (Again she pauses) Well, we went up there. We found the 
loveliest little house right on the lake. We went to see the real 
estate agent. He took one look at Connie and he said, “The 
owner's given me instructions—I can’t help it—I can only rent 
to certain people.” There was no mistaking it. Connie told him 
she wasn't Jewish and for a moment it looked like the cottage 
was ours. But I couldn't help it—I got so furious I said, “Con 
nie’s not—but I am!" (She moves away from the desk) We 
couldn't rent a thing. At last we wound up in a ratty little 
At first 
the girls were on my side. But the place was so awful! They 
couldn't help resenting me, I guess. 


bungalow where the furniture wasn't clean and. 


I'wo weeks later Bella 
$t. John came up with her family, On the Fourth of July, Bella 


gave a party Only four of us were invited. 


FRAN. Did the others go? 


tre. No. I begged them to, but they wouldn't. That night 

we could hear the music from Bella's party across the lake. It 
was a dreadful evening. The five of us stayed in and played 
bridge. Then somebody said, “Even for bridge there's one too 
many!” It started like that—just a joke. But it didn’t stop 
there. They started quarreling—with me and among themselves. 
Connie—my best friend—I guess she was getting hysterical. I 
know she didn’t mean it but she said. “You had to open your 
Jew mouth!” 


I went home that night. My family was 


(Tens- 


ing more and more) I didn’t tell anybody—I kept it inside me. 


vacationing in California— I was alone in the house 


It worked on me and worked on me I'd pick up a book 
and if the word was on a page it would be the first word I'd see 
(Trembling) I wanted to get away some place where I'd never 
hear the word again—where nobody would know me—where I 


wouldn't get hurt again! So I came here—and I lied to Miss 


Cantry 


patty. (Gently) And the pity of it is—if you only knew Miss 


Cantry!—it wouldn't have made any difference if you had told 
her the truth! 


I 


Lee. Miss Morritt, would I have gotten in if I had? 


patty. Why shouldn't you be permitted here? Why, Fran? Why 
should she have to lie to be like everybody else? 


LEE. Well, I did lie. And now I feel I’ve done something dirty 
Have I, Miss Morritt, have I? 


FRAN. (Gently) I don’t think you've done anything dirty, Lee. 


Lee. Then how do I get rid of this feeling? Shall I tell Miss Can- 
try about myself? Shall I keep quiet? What? 


FRAN. Lee, I don’t know. All I know is what I myself feel. I 
think you're a fine person—nothing else matters to me. And I 
believe most people in the school feel the same way. So I see no 
reason for you to make an issue of this. And if you choose to 
keep your silence—I can see nothing wrong in it. 


PATTY. But, Fran—something is wrong with it—I don't know 
what—but something! If she keeps quiet she'll be giving in to 
rotten people like that real estate agent in Parryville— 


LEE. I don't think he was to blame. 


PATTY. Somebody's to blame! The people who owned the cot- 
tage, maybe. They're forcing her to lie and hide and run away! 
And why should she do that? (Then, forthrightly) I think she 
ought to go to Miss Cantry and tell her everything! 


LEE. Miss Morritt, that’s what I want to do 


FRAN. (With reservation) If that’s what you want to do, then do 
it~by all means, Lee. 
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LEE. But you think it’s not a good idea? 


FRAN. Lee, you lied to Miss Cantry—but it wasn’t the worst lie in 
the world, and heaven knows you were provoked to it! Why 


go on punishing yourself—why look for new heartaches—why 
stir up a hornet’s nest? 


LEE. Hornet's nest ? (Quietly) Then it's true—I wouldn't 


have gotten in if I had told the truth 
FRAN. (Quickly) I didn’t say that 


LEE. Miss Morritt—I've got to know 
here? 


is there any antisemitism 


FRAN. (Defensively) I've never seen any. (Quickly) Lee, let me 
put it this way: If I were interviewing you for admission to the 
school—I'd accept you and be happy you had chosen to come 
here. 

Lee. And Miss Cantry—? 


FRAN. I'm sure I can make the same answer for Miss Cantry. 


patty. Then if Cantry feels that way, why shouldn't Lee go to 
her—? 


FRAN. (Exasperated) Because if there's an issue, nobody wiil win. 
Nobody ever has. It's an ancient sore. Let it alone. 


LEE. (Quietly) I've tried that, Miss Morritt. It won't heal. (She 
starts to go, but PATTY puts a restraining hand on her arm) 


PATTY. (Quietly, pleading) Fran, I don’t want to quarrel with 
you again, but—look—Lee needs some help. I don't know—may- 
be if you went to see Miss Cantry with her— ; 


FRAN. You're very brave with somebody else's skin. What you're 
advising might ruin Lee's life at school! 


patty. What you're advising might ruin her life! 


FRAN. I’m advising nothing! I'm simply trying to *(She stops 
herself. More evenly) Patty, in my job I've got to keep things on 
an even keel. I've got to quiet disturbances—I daren’t cause 
them! I've got to consider the school and Lee and everybody 
else—and do what's best! 


PATTY. (/mpulsively) You mean what's safest! 


FRAN. (Stung, she loses her temper) Patty, I think you'd better 
leave this room! (patty ts so startled she doesn’t move. But FRAN 
has turned on her heel, not daring to face patty for fear of mak- 
ing matters worse. Quietly, PATTY slips out of the room. Una- 
ware that PATTY has gone, FRAN remains quite still. Then, with- 
out turning, she says softly:) 


FRAN. I'm sorry, Pat. . (When she gets no answer she turns 
and sees that only LEE is left in the room with her. The quiet 


fast... s: .) 


LEE. Miss Morritt, forgive me for. 


FRAN. (Worriedly) Never mind that. What are you going to do? 


LEE. I don't know. Miss Morritt, I don’t ask you to go to 


Miss Cantry with me. Just tell me and I'll go by myself. 


FRAN. Why in heaven's name did you bring me this problem! 
Why did you create it in the first place! 


LEE. (Quietly) I didn’t create it, Miss Morritt. It was there when 
I was born. (She starts for the door) 


FRAN. (Contrite) I shouldn't have said that. I was thinking of 
Patty—I- 


LEE. It’s all right. . Thank you for listening to me. (She goes 
out. FRAN paces unhappily a few moments until her eye falls on 
LEE'’s autobiography, which lies forgotten on the desk. She takes 


it up and hastens to the door to give it to LEE) 
FRAN. Lee! (But LEE is out of earshot. FRAN closes the door, tosses 
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the paper on the desk and simply stands there. A knock on 
the door. FRAN is so preoccupied she does not answer. After a 
moment, NANCY enters. She carries a slip of paper) 


NANCY. Miss Morritt, would you sign this for me, please? 
FRAN. What is it, Nancy? 


NANCY. An excuse note from the nurse. It needs your signature, 
too. (FRAN reaches for it, signs and wordlessly returns it. NANCY 
starts to go, then stops at the door) 


NANCY. Miss Morritt, will you tell me something? 
FRAN. (Still preoccupied) Yes? 


NANCY. Dru Eldridge said I was to come up before the Vidge for 
not wearing my Hell Week clothes and I was wondering— 


FRAN. (Slightly curt) Forget it, Nancy. The Vidge is over. 


NANCY. I don’t think it is. I just saw Selma. She says the Vidge is 
reorganizing secretly. 


FRAN. (A bruptly attentive) She must have been teasing you. 


NANCY. Oh, no—she wasn't. Dru’s getting the Vidge together 
so she can get back the money she lost. And Selma- 


FRAN. You say Dru lost some money? 

NANCY. Yes. Didn't you know? 

FRAN. How much? 

nancy. A hundred dollars. 

FRAN. Where was the money? 

NANCY. I don't know—Selma didn’t say. 

FRAN. (Half question, half statement) Dru's going to continue 


the Vidge .? (Suddenly she picks up the phone and speaks 
into it) Dru Eldridge, please. 


NANCY. (Alarmed) Please don’t tell them I told you. It's sup- 
posed to be a secret. 


FRAN. Don’t worry, Nancy. (Into phone) Hello—Dru? Miss Mor- 
ritt. Can you come down for a moment, please? (As she hangs 
up, she sees NANCY looking at her, nervous and distraught) 


NANCY. Miss Morritt—please—I don’t want to get mixed up in 
it. 


FRAN. I won't mention your name—there’s nothing to be nerv- 
ous about. (She studies her. Then, gently:) Sit down, Nancy. 
. . I'm glad to see you out of the infirmary. How do you feel? 


NANCY. Much better, thank you. It was just a headache, you 
know. I get them quite frequently. 


FRAN. You have some work to make up—but take your time do 
ing it. Meanwhile, get to know the girls—make some friends. I 
don’t suppose you've been able to do that, stuck away in the in- 
firmary. 

NANCY. Lee and Patty came up to see me nearly every day. 


They've been swell. So far, they're the only ones I feel—uh— 
easy with. 


FRAN. Before long there will be many others. I should like to be 
one of them . If you ever have anything that’s troubling 
you... 


NANCY. (She looks away an instant. Something is worrying her; 
she isn’t quite sure whether to take the opportunity FRAN has 
given her to discuss it. At last:) Miss Morritt—there ts some- 
thing. Does the school—? Will the school let my mother know I 
spent the first week in the infirmary? 


FRAN. I suppose so. Why? 
NANCY. Does Mother have to be told? 


FRAN. Don't be concerned about it. If she knows you're feeling 
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better now—and that we're looking after you—she won't be 
worried. 


NANCY. No, it’s not that. Mother thinks I make it up—about hay. 
ing headaches. She says I get headaches to get out of doj 
things and meeting people. If she hears I've been in the in 
firmary she'll be terribly angry. 

FRAN. (Puzzled) Angry? 


NANCY. Yes. Mother thinks I'm a—coward. But I'm not! I gp 
do things that take a lot of courage—! 


FRAN. (She darts a glance at NANCY. Then, quite quietly) What 
kind of things, Nancy? (When NANCy doesn’t answer—in order 


to make it easier for her:) Is there anything else that’s worrying 
your 


NANCY. (Simply) No. I just wanted to explain about Mother, 
that’s all. 

FRAN. (Gently) Nancy, as you know, some girl in the school has 
been behaving foolishly—she’s been taking things. (NANCY nods) 
She may be doing it because she’s—not well. And if she comes 
to tell me about it I may be able to help her. 


NANCY. Miss Morritt, I was in the infirmary when Abby's fra- 
ternity pin was stolen. And I think the same person did all the 
stealing, don’t you? 


FRAN. Yes, I rather believe so. 
NANCY. If you'd care to search my room—or my belongings—? 
FRAN. No. Forget about it. 


NANCY. (With complete simplicity) I haven't stolen anything, 
Miss Morritt. 


FRAN. (She looks at her and NANCY returns her glance openly. 
FRAN relaxes) No—I'm sure you haven't. I'm sorry I asked. (She 
rises) 


NANCY. (Also rises) That's all right. (There is a knock on the 
door and pru enters) 


FRAN. Hello, Dru. Sit down 
NANCY. Thank you, Miss Morritt. (She departs) 


FRAN. (To prv) I'll be with you ina minute. (She goes to the pile 
of theme papers on the filing cabinet and looks for pru’s paper 
Her back is to pru who is sitting close to FRAN’s desk. pru’s 
eyes rove the room, then fall on Lee's paper on the desk. Her 
attention caught, she reads the paper without touching it. 
Then, taking a quick glance at FRAN's turned back, she takes 
the paper up. . FRAN turns. Neither speaks for an instant. 
Then:) May I have that, please? 


pru. (Poised—as she hands it back) Oh, it’s Lee’s—I thought it 
was my autobiography. 


FRAN. I have yours here, Dru. (She selects another paper from 


the stack on top of the filing cabinet and hands it to pru who ac- 


cepts it wordlessly and waits Trying to be casual) Dru, you 


got permission to leave for Princeton. How is it you're still here? 
pRU. (Politely) Something happened—I was delayed 

FRAN. You lost some money, didn’t you? 

pru. Yes. I had to wait for my father to wire me some more. 


FRAN. I’m sorry about your money, Dru. We'll do everything we 
can to find it. (pru deliberates for an instant, then decides, au- 
daciously, to anticipate FRAN’s question about the Vidge. She af- 
fects her most ingratiating manner:) 


pru. Miss Morritt, I think I know why you asked me down here. 
You've heard about the Vigilantes. Isn't that so? 


FRAN. (Momentarily disarmed) Yes 


pru. I’m glad, because I wanted to talk to you about it. (Then 
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with studied sincerity) Miss Morritt, at first we thought we'd 
continue the Vidge in secret. But—honestly—we don't want to 
do anything underhanded. So if you'll give us your permission— 


FRAN. (pRu’s manner ts suspect. However, FRAN speaks as forth- 
rightly as she hopes pru ts) Dru, you know I can't give my per- 
mission after the girls voted against the Vidge. 


sau. (With elaborate sincerity) Miss Morritt, all we want to do is 
put a stop to the stealing. Surely you can't object if we volunteer 
to give our time to it. 


rran. Dru, please don’t try to maneuver me into agreeing that 
the Vidge is a splendid thing— 


pau. Well, what's wrong with it? You want to find the stolen 
property—so do we! You want to find the thief—so do we! 


pean. (Interrupting) Dru—how would you do these things? 


pau. I don’t know yet. But if you'll just trust us—we'll find some 


way. 


rran. (Narrowly) Why do you want to do all this? Surely, it'll be 
a lot of bother—and not at all pleasant. Why? 


oru. (Disarmingly) Well, I admit I've got a personal interest. 
After all, a hundred dollars 


praN. I know it’s a considerable sum—but does the money mean 
that much to you? Is that the real reason? 


pru. | don’t know what you mean. 


rran. (Annoyed) What is the reason? (When pru merely stares 
at her:) Doesn't it have something to do with a pleasure you get 
out of being in command? 


pru. (Injured) Is there anything wrong with that? 


rran. (Restraining her anger) That depends. If you seize the 


command against everybody else’s will—if you use the command 
to frighten and terrorize people— 


pru. Who says I'll do that! 

FRAN, You're practically saying it now. And right there—you've 
said it openly in your paper! 

pau. (Flinging the paper on the desk) Where! Show me where! 
FRAN. Oh, it’s not in any particular line—but it’s all through! 


Your malice shoots out in so many directions. At things you 
know nothing about. Labor unions, for example— 


pau. Unions! I know more about them than you do. 


FRAN. (Controlling herself) Dru, I didn’t mean to discuss unions. 
I know very little about them. 


pkU. But I do know! I know from my father! He got a rotten 


enough deal to know them inside out! And they're all crooked! 
All of them 


them all! 


they're run by racketeers and criminals! And I hate 


FRAN, (Quietly) There! That's what I mean 


pRU. (Her fury, her remembered heartbreak, spill out in an in 
choate flood) I've got a right to hate them! My father’s fights 
with unions nearly killed him. During the war, they spread lies 
about him! They called him a traitor and dragged him up be- 
fore the Senate! When it was over he was a sick man—in a sana- 
torium! Do you know what it’s like to see your own father—! 
(With a quick intake of breath, she reins herself in, angry that 
she has revealed her heartbreak. But this exposure, showing 
that pru is not all steel and arrogance, gives FRAN hope She 
moves toward pru’'s side of the desk and speaks quietly) 

FRAN. Dru, I'm sorry about all that. But I beg you—don’t carry 
your father’s hatreds into your own life! 

DRU. (Tightly) Listen, Miss Morritt, my father has the right 
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answer. You know what it is? “Buy ‘em or beat ‘em!” 
FRAN. Dru, that answer will get you a lot of grief! 


pru. But it works—I've found it works! Let me tell you some- 
thing, Miss Morritt: Once I was an ugly little kid—afraid of 
everything—always scared! When my parents were divorced, I 
lived alone in a big house—and nobody came near me. I'd be 
alone at school and I'd be alone at home. You know how I 
worked it out? I started to go to school with my pockets full of 
toys and candy—I found that if I wanted a friend, I had to buy 
one. And pretty soon I knew how to get people to do things for 
me. When you've found that out, you know all the answers! 


FRAN. (Quietly) Did the answers work for you yesterday, Dru? 
You lost the vote, remember. 


DRU. (Bitierly) I wouldn't have if you hadn't interfered! 


FRAN. Did you find that the girls flocked to you after it was 
over? Did they sympathize? How many girls are on your secret 


Vigilante Committee? How many real friends do you have in 
the school? 


DRU. (The questions hit home. Unhappily) They were all my 
friends until you came! 


FRAN. Were they your friends? Or did you buy them with house 
parties and week-ends at Princeton? . 


. Are you still giving 
out candy and toys, Dru? 


pRU. (Whirling away from her) What difference does it make? 


FRAN. (Relentlessly) It does make a difference to you, doesn't 
it? (Then, quietly) Dru—listen. You're losing ground with the 
girls—and you know it. You'll continue to lose ground until 
you learn you can’t go at people with a rubber hose. And the 
first step is to give up this strong-arm committee of yours. 


pRU. (With an outcry) I can’t! By now the whole school knows 
about the Vidge. If I back out, I'll look ridiculous! 


FRAN. For a while maybe. But soon we'll have a student govern- 
ment here—a real student government. I want you to help me 
organize it—I want you to be my friend— 


pRU. You're trying to bribe me with your friendship! 

FRAN. (Simply) Yes I am. It’s the best thing I have to offer. 
DRU. I've got to go on with the Vidge! 

FRAN. Dru, what good will this do you! 

pru. If the Vidge succeeds—if we find the thief 


FRAN. Then you'll probably find an unstable girl who should 
be in the care of a doctor, not a Vigilante Committee. What if 
one of your own friends were guilty? Mil, for example— 


pru. Are you insinuating that Mil Cheaver is a thief? 


FRAN. I'm merely trying to show you that this is a more delicate 
thing than inexperienced girls can handle. If it were Mil, you'd 


say she’s not a thief—she’s an ailing girl— 


pRU. Now you're saying vile things about Mil! I’m not going 
to listen to any more of this! 


FRAN. You see, you really can’t handle it—you can’t even discuss 
it! (Then, more quietly) | promise we'll try to get to the bottom 
of this. And I ask you to disband your committee! Please. 


pru. I can't 


stock! 


not now—don't you see I can’t! I'll be a laughing- 


FRAN. Very well, then—you leave me nothing else You're 


not to leave the grounds until you decide to give it up. 


bru. (Jn a fury) You mean you're campusing me? 


FRAN. Yes 


DRU. I've invited six girls to Princeton. I'm going away for the 
week-end! 




























































FRAN. If you do you'll be suspended from classes! 


pru. You can’t do that! I'll get my father on the phone! (FRAN 
makes no rejoinder) My father's on the board of trustees, Miss 
Morritt! (Just the slightest movement from FRAN) You didn't 
know that, did you? (FRAN remains quite still) Well? Now may 
I go to Princeton? 


FRAN. You may not. Unless you disband the Vidge. 
DRU. (In a frenzy of rage) 1 won't disband it! 


FRAN. I hope you change your mind! 


DRU. (Almost hysterical) 1 won't change my mind! You said you 
wanted to be friends! Well, we're not going to be friends! I'm 
your enemy! And I'm going to get even—you see if I don’t! (She 


thunders out of the room) 
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ACT Il 
Scene 2 
The right side of the stage is illuminated quickly and we see: 
The Bedroom 


No one is there. A knock on the hall door, then vru streaks 
into the room, wild-eyed and out of breath. She looks about 
her disconnectedly, then goes quickly to one of the bureaus and 
opens a drawer. Abruptly, the hallway door opens and MIL, also 
breathless, stands on the threshold. 


miL. Dru! For Pete sake, what are you doing? 


oru. I'm going to search every bedroom—until we find the 
thief. I'll show Miss Morritt the Vidge can do what she can’t! 


Mit. Dru, you'd better get out of here! 

pru. No! I'm going to show them all that there's a need for the 
Vidge— 

MIL. But you'll get in trouble! 

pRU. I'll risk it! 


miL. Do you have any idea who the thief is? You said you had 
a suspicion. 


pru. I had to say that, stupid—to show the girls I knew what I 
was doing. (Going toward bureau again) Come on—let’s get 
started. 


mit. Oh, Dru! I'm sure Lee didn’t take anything—and if you 
suspect Patty, you're off your trolley! 


pru. I don’t suspect anybody, I told you! I only hope—I hope 
Patty did do it! 
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MIL. Don’t talk so crazy! You know darn well she’s not the king 
to— 


pru. How do we know she didn’t steal those things? And ] tell 
you—if she did—she and her sister will be out of here so fast) 


miL. You're doing this out of spite! You're just trying to get 
back at Miss Morritt! 


pru. Why shouldn't I? She's trying to trim me down to a po 
body! It’s her against me! She's got to leave this place—or Jy 
got to! And anything I can do to get her out— 


MIL. (Frightened) I don’t want to have anything to do with this! 
(She starts for the door) 


pru. Wait a minute! (Sincerely affected) You're—walking out on 


me...? 
MIL. (Unhappily) Dru, let's call it off—forget about it! 
pRU. (Quietly) What are we calling off? Our friendship? 


Mit. No, of course not! I mean this—all this sneaking around 
and— 


pru. Miss Morritt was right. When it comes to a showdown, I've 
got nobody. I've got to do it alone! 


MIL. (Desperately) Dru, don’t you understand? All this business 
—it makes me feel scared and—sick. If you gave a damn about me 
you wouldn't ask me to— 


pru. I do ask you! (Then, quietly) I ask you to prove that Miss 
Morritt was wrong—that I do have friends—that they'll stick 
to me! 


mMiL. Oh, Dru! 
pru. Well? 


MIL. (Quietly, trembling) No (With an outcry) Nol It 
costs too much to be your friend, Dru—it costs too much! (mit 
rushes out of the room. pru stands there, immobilized, in an 
agony of loss and frustration. What to do? She paces, starts for 
the door as if to make it up with Mit—and give up the whole 
project. But she can’t. At last, quieting the turmoil inside her, 
she makes her decision: pru goes toward the bureau and re- 
sumes her search Suddenly, offstage, the sound of running 
footsteps. pru shuts the drawer, frightened. She freezes as she 
hears a knock on the door.) 


NANCY'S VOICE. Lee! (pRU looks around for an escape; she races 
toward the closet. At this precise moment, NANCY enters and sees 
the closet door closing.) 


NANCY. Lee! Lee—is that you? (pRu comes back into the room 
cautiously. She is about to make an excuse for her presence 
here when NANCY, who ts carrying some objects in her hand, 
makes a panic-stricken movement to hide them behind her 
back. pru sees this.) 


pru. (Measuredly) Hello, Nancy 


NANCY. (Tense) Hello. I heard voices in here. I thought it was 
Lee. 


pru. What do you want Lee for? 


NANCY. I—just wanted some—some advice. But it’s nothing— 
I'll come back. (She makes a jerky movement toward the door. 
DRU steps quickly into her path.) 


prRu. Waita minute . . . There’s no rush, is there? 
NANCY. (Stopping tensely) I'm in a hurry—I- 

pru. What for? What are you so nervous about? 
NANCY. I'm not nervous. Please let me go by. 


pRU. (Quickly) What have you got behind your back? 
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NANCY. (Retreating) Nothing. 

pau. Let me see it, huh? You'd better give it to me, hadn't you? 
NANCY. (Breaking away in panic) It’s not yours! 

pau. (Suddenly making a grab for NANCY) Give it to me! 

wancy. (Struggling—crying out) Please—let me alone! (She tries 
to break away but DRU, stronger, subdues her. The struggle is 
over—and DRU has the objects in her hand.) 


pau, (With a gasp) My God! The pen and the fraternity pin 
and my money—everything! (As NANCY collapses on the bed) 
So you've been doing the stealing. . . 


wancy. (In a frenzied confusion) I don’t know—I don’t know— 
(She begins to sob) 


pau. You'd better come along. 

wancy. (Resisting) Where? Where are you taking me? 

pru. Miss Cantry. (She tries to shepherd NANcy toward the door) 
nancy. No—please—she'll send me home! 


pau. I'm sorry, Nancy. But the Vidge set out to find the thief. 
Well, we've found her. 


wancy. Please—! I won't take anything again—I promise! My 
mother—I don’t know what she'll do to me! Please help me out! 


pau. Look, I can’t go protecting a girl who— 
nancy. I'll do anything you say—anything! 


pau. I'm sorry it’s you, Nancy—but it had to be somebody. (Sud- 
denly, struck by inspiration, she drops NANCY's arm) Wait a 
minute Why does it have to be you? 


wancy. You will help me, won't you? 


pau. Be quiet—let me think! (Suppressing her excitement) What 
did you come into this room for? 


nancy. Miss Morritt asked me if I'd taken the things. And I 
said no— 


pru. (Quickly) Did she believe you? 


nancy. I think so. But then I got scared. I didn’t know what to 
do. I thought Lee would tell me what to do. 


pau. (Quietly—with studied friendliness) Nancy, you know 
you're in a tough spot. Not only could you be sent home—you 
could be arrested 


NANCY. Please help me— 
pau. If I do, it’s liable to get me in trouble. 
NANCY. No—no, it won't! 


oav. If I protect you, you've got to back me up. Because I'd be 
taking a big chance for your sake. 








NANCY. It’s Patty’s bureau—I couldn't do that! 


DRU. (Impatiently) All right—if you don’t want me to help 
you—! (NANCY puts the box in the drawer) Shut the drawer. 
(As NANCY shuts the drawer, we see PATTY and LEE enter the 
Main Hall downstairs. Lee starts up the stairs.) 


PATTY. (Calling) Hurry up, Lee. We'll miss the main feature. 
LEE. I'll only be a minute. 
NANCY. (Frightened) Lee's coming up the stairs! 


bru. Oh, dammit! (Quickly improvising) Go round the bend in 
the hallway. When Lee comes in here, stand outside the door. 
Listen to everything that goes on in here. (NANCY goes. DRU 
quickly surveys the room. Downstairs patty has picked up a 
book and is reading. Upstairs, Lex breezes into the room. On 
seeing DRU, she halts. As if in slow motion, she puts down the 
books she is carrying) 


LEE. What are you doing in our room? 

pRU. I’m making a search of all the rooms in Fairchild 

LEE. Did you get Miss Morritt’s permission to do that? Or Miss 
Cantry’s? 

oru. I have the permission of the Vidge. That's enough. 


LEE. The Vidge doesn’t exist. And you can’t search in here. (pRu 
smiles) Oh, for goodness’ sake, do you think we stole your 
money? 


pru. I don’t think anything. But I'm going to fine-tooth-comb 
this school. Every single room. 


LEE. I won't allow you to touch a thing in here. 
pru. Then you make the search while I watch. 
LEE. You won't get me to search anything! 


pru. If you're innocent, why do you object to it? (4 moment) 
Now don’t waste time or I'll make it pretty tough for you. 
(Quietly) And believe me, I can! 


LEE. (A pprehensively—in a strained voice) It's useless anyway— 
none of the stolen property is here! 


pRU. (Casually) All right—let’s see. Why don’t you start with 
that bureau—? 


LEE. I can’t go rummaging in Patty's things— 


pRu. (With studied impatience) Oh, don't be silly. You're clear- 
ing her by doing it. 


LEE. (Opening the top drawer of Patty's bureau) There! There's 
nothing in any of these drawers. You can see for yourself. Scarves 
—sweaters—three blouses—nothing else. 


pru. (Offhandedly) Okay—try the next one. 


LEE. (Opening the second drawer) It's all her art stuff. Brushes, 
paints— (Suddenly she comes upon the stationery box. She opens 

it and, seeing its contents, gasps. Quickly collecting herself, she 
closes the drawer. In a tight voice:) Nothing there. 


NANCY. (Snatching at the straw) Of course—I understand—I'll 
back you up 


pru. And you'll have to stay in with me until the very end. It 
would be bad for both of us if something went wrong. (With 
elaborate solicitude) And it would be still worse for you, Nancy. 


DRU. (Quickly) What was in that box? 


Lee. Nothing, I tell you—nothing! (But pru has now opened 


ser h lf. Sh ll t the box. O t 
NANCY. I know—I'll do whatever you say. the drawer herself e pulls ou e box. Opens it.) 


: pru. Holy—! 
pau. All right Here—take this stuff. (As NANCY obeys, DRU y 
quickly moves to PATTY’s bureau. She opens the second drawer, LEE. (Quaking) She—but—where did they come from? 
searches around, then comes up with a stationery box.) Put the = 

ieee F pru. They came from Abby and Selma and me! 
things in this stationery box. ’ 


, LEE. Patty can’t—she doesn’t know anything about those things! 
NANCY. But it’s Patty’s! 


: . pru. Maybe they just sneaked in by themselves! 
bau. Never mind that—do as I tell you! (As NANCY complies) ; YJ Y 


Now put the box in this bottom drawer. | Lee. Or maybe they were sneaked in by somebody else! By you, 
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Drucilla Eldridge forces Nancy Gear to take part in a plot. 


perhaps! (Abruptly moving toward the door) I'm going to ask 
Patty whether she knows anything- 


pru. Wait, Lee! (Suddenly her tactics change. Almost sympa- 
thetically) I had no intention of searching the rest of the school. 
I knew the search would stop here. 


LEE. (Infuriated) Of course you did! 


pru. (Building, block by block) I knew it would stop here be- 
cause I was tipped off about Patty. 


LEE. (Savagely) Tipped off! By whom—Mil Cheaver? 


Dru. (Measuring each word) No—by somebody else. Somebody 
in this school saw Patty with that fountain pen this morning! 


LEE. You're a liar! 


pau. The girl came into this room without knocking. Patty was 
standing in front of this bureau—with the pen in her hand. 
When Patty saw the girl she quickly opened that drawer. And 
then she was furious at the girl for barging in! 


LEE. I don't believe it! 
pru. If I ask the girl who saw her with the pen to come in here, 
will you believe her? 


LEE. No, I won't! 


pru. Maybe you will when you see who the girl is. (pRu goes 
swiftly to the door, looks down the hall and beckons to NANCY. 
Without an instant’s pause:) I know how you feel about this, 
Lee—and I don’t blame you. But somebody did steal that stuff— 


LEE. Not Patty— 


pru. Listen, you can never be sure of anybody! Who can tell 
what's eating Patty? Maybe there’s something wrong with her 
—something we don’t know about— 
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LEE. Don’t say that! (NANCY ts now at the door, LEF’s back ist 
' 0 
NANCY, but DRU sees her.) 


DRI Indu fing NANCY All right, I e€ look! LE} Lurns and sep 
3 
NANCY) 


LEE. (Shaken) Nancy! 


pRuU. (Gently, to NANCY) Nancy, tell Lee what you told ee 


Didn't you see Patty with that pen this morning? 
NANCY. (Her eyes down—faltering) Yes 
pru. Where was she standing? 


NANCY. It was—I—in front of the bureau 


LEE. (Going to pieces) Nancy, you must be wrong! Are you sure 
it was this fountain pen? Don't make a mistake, Nancy! 


pRuU. (As NANCY hesitates) No—don’t make a mistake 
NANCY. Yes it was that one. I'm sure of it. 


LEE. Nancy—listen 


pru. Don't, Lee. Can't you see how this is getting her all upset? 
She didn’t want to have to tell, did you, Nancy? (NANCY shakes 
her head. She is unstrung) Go on back to your room, Nang 
(NANCY leaves) 


Lee. (Breaking out) I can't believe it! Something must be 


wrong—! 


pru. Of course! Something is wrong—with Patty. Otherwise, | 


couldn't believe it myself Now, what are we going to do 


about it? 
LEE. (Crying out) I'm not going to do anything! 


pru. But we've got to! You and I have got to take that box to 
Miss Cantry! ' 


LEE. Me?—I won't! 


pru. I'm not asking you to lie or anything. I just want you to- 


LEE. You're asking me to call Patty a thief! 
pru. You needn't call her anything! Just tell Miss Cantry that 
you and I discovered the stolen property in Patty's stationery 
box. ' 


LEE. (Desperately) | won't! 
pru. What if you're asked? Will you lie? 
Lee. If | have to—yes! 


pru. Lee, don’t be a fool! Why make yourself her accomplice? 
(In a movement of flight, Lee starts for the door. pRu stops her, 
Ominously:) If you lie, you know what'll happen, don't you? 


LEE. You can't do anything to me. 


pru. Oh yes I can! I'll show them what a liar you really are! 
You lied to get into the school! You know you people aren't 


allowed at Brook Valley! I'll expose you—as a liar! 


LEE. (Wildly) What's Patty got to do with that? You can't perse- 
cute Patty because of me! 


pRU. (Quietly) Look here, Lee. The stolen articles were found in 
this room. This is Patty's room—but it’s also yours! (Jnsinuat- 
ing) If Patty didn’t steal those things, who did? 


LEE. You don’t think I did? 


pru. No, but there might be others who'd think so. There are 
lots of people around here who wouldn't throw you out because 
you're a Jew—but they'd jump at the chance to throw you out as 
a thief! 


LEE. (She grips the two ends of the bureau and hangs over #, 
shaking) Oh, God! 
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pau. Now, remember. All I'm asking is that you tell the truth. | 
That's all—the truth—you discovered the box in Patty's bureau. | 
If Patty's innocent, she'll be able to prove it! (Jn the hallway, 
patty walks to the stairs and calls:) ° 


patty. Lee, where are you? 


pau. (Rapidly—in a whisper) Now listen to me—don't sacrifice 
yourself! 


pATTY. Lee! 
pau. You don’t want to see her now, do you? 
yer. (At wit’s end!) What'll I do—what'll I do- 


pau. Come on. Come into my room. She won't see you. Come on 
—we'll talk about it some more—come on— (LEE hardly hears 
pau. She behaves as though she were sleep-walking. pru gets the 
stationery box, takes LEE gently by the arm, leads her out.) 


THE BEDROOM GOES TO DARKNESS 





ACT Il 
Scene 3 
The lights come up quickly on— 
The Office 


Some minutes after the close of the preceding scene. FRAN 15 
busy at work. EMMY enters with dustpan and brush. 


emmy. Can I straighten up a bit, Miss Morritt? 
FRAN. Yes, come in, Emmy. Will I be in your way? 
EMMY. No, ma'am. . . Saturday I like to do a lot of cleanin’. 


FRAN. I guess it’s a good day for it—with most of the girls away. 


Emmy. Yes’m . Miss Morritt, are you going to be using Miss 


Cantry’s office regular now? If you are, I'll put your stuff away. 
(She indicates a pile of books and writing paraphernalia on top 
of the filing cabinet) 


FRAN. No, thank you, Emmy. I'll only be in here a day or so. My 
own ofhce is almost ready. 


EMMY. Oh, it’s the little corner room, isn’t it? With the new 
green carpet. 





FRAN. Yes. 


EMMY. I wondered about that. That'll be nice for you. It don’t 
look like an office at all—more like a little parlor. 


FRAN. Yes, it’s very attractive, isn’t it? 


EMMY. Mm. Just like everything else around here—real nice and | 
attractive . I never worked in surroundin’s like this before. | 
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(With a little laugh) It kind of rubs off on a woman. (She giggles 
infectiously and FRAN joins her . 
abruptly) 


CANTRY and LAURA come In 


CANTRY. Come back a little later, Emmy. (emmy nods, takes up 
the waste-basket, dustpan and brush and goes toward the door. 
The freight she is carrying ts too much for her and as she tries to 
close the door after her, the waste-basket falls and makes a loud 
clatter on the floor. CANTRY, startled, turns in annoyance) 


CANTRY. For heaven's sake, Emmy, must you always be clumsy! 
EMMY. Sorry, Ma’‘am. (FRAN helping her, EMMY quickly gathers 
up the spilled contents of the waste-basket and departs.) 


CANTRY. That woman!—she's been here two weeks and she’s 


worse than ever! I should never have hired her! 
FRAN. (Noting CANTRY'S unnerved manner) Is anything wrong? 
CANTRY. Frances, I'm afraid so. Laura, tell Miss Morritt. 


LAURA. Well, I overheard the most disturbing thing in the art 
studio—(Suddenly turning to CANTRY) Oh, Auntie Sara, the girls 


are painting an abstract of Emily Dickinson—all birds’ wings 
and flower petals 


CANTRY. Never mind that, Laura—go on. 

LAURA. (To FRAN) Well, I heard Selma Keeney tell Helen Priest 
that a lot of money was stolen from Dru Eldridge’s room. 

FRAN. Yes I just heard about that. 


CANTRY. Has anything been done to recover Dru's money? 


FRAN. Not yet. As I say, it was only in the last half hour that— 


CANTRY. We must do something at once 


FRAN. Forgive me, Miss Cantry, but a short time ago you said 
there was nothing to worry about—that thefts were like colds be- 
fore Christmas 


CANTRY. I know. It's a nasty business and I didn’t want to think 
about it. Now I'm afraid we must. 


LAURA. (Fluttering) Oh, I should say we must! A hundred dollars 
is a good deal of money. 


FRAN. (Trying to smile pleasantly) Not nearly as precious to Dru 
as that fraternity pin was to Abby. 


LAURA. But this is Drucilla. 


FRAN. You mean if something is stolen from Abby the matter is 
trivial, but if something's stolen from Dru it’s momentous? 
LAURA. Well—yes. 


CANTRY. Nonsense, Laura. (To FRAN) It's just that Abby and 


Selma are placid children—they don’t make difficulties. Dru 
might . . . Asa matter of fact, I'm sure she will. Laura tells me 
Dru's all wrought up about that meeting of the Vidge yesterday. 
I do wish you hadn't opposed their silly litthe committee. 


FRAN. Don't you think a little opposition is what Dru needs? 
That girl's in a bad way—we've got to try to straighten her out. 


CANTRY. That's a lifetime job—and you have two semesters. 
FRAN. Well, I've already begun on it. 

CANTRY. (With quick apprehension) You have? How? 
FRAN. I've restricted her to the campus until she— 

CANTRY. You've campused Dru Eldridge? Good heavens! 


FRAN. I had to, Miss Cantry. The girls voted against the Vidge— 
but Dru took things into her own hands. I had to stop her. 


CANTRY. Frances, I've tried to explain to you. Running a school 
isn’t just a matter of reading, writing and arithmetic. There are 
parents to consider—and trustees! 
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FRAN. (Worried) I know—and Dru’s father is one of them. 
CANTRY. You mean you knew that—and yet—? 


FRAN. She told me after I had already committed myself. If she 
had told me before, should I have treated her differently? 


CANTRY. (Impatiently) Frances, Dru’s father is one of the few 
friends I have left on that board! How can you be so casual about 
that? 


FRAN. Miss Cantry, I'm not being casual, but 


CANTRY. (Breaking out) Oh, yes, you are—very casual! But I can't 
be! I know what it is to go to one of those board meetings! They 
sit around that long table like a court of inquisitors. When I 
scrape through a meeting I thank God and Mr. Eldridge! 


FRAN. (Moved and concerned for her) I'm sorry—I didn’t mean 
If there's anything I can do 


CANTRY. (Calmer) There's only one thing—and I beg you to do 
it. (To taura) Please ask Drucilla to come down here. (1AuRA 
goes. CANTRY faces FRAN) I want you to tell Drucilla you've 
thought it over and decided that the punishment was a little se- 
vere. Remove the campus restriction. 


FRAN. Miss Cantry, you can't ask me to do that. 


CANTRY. Give her a lighter sentence. Put her on eight o'clock 
call or even seven—but let her off the campus 


FRAN. But if I back down now, I'll be backing down as long as | 
stay here. I'll never get anywhere with the girls. 


CANTRY. Sometimes a teacher's position is strengthened when 
she acknowledges herself in the wrong 


FRAN. But I wasn't wrong! Was Dru’s punishment unfair? 


CANTRY. Frances, this is trifling! You realize I myself can 


take Dru off campus 
FRAN. It's your school, Miss Cantry. 


CANTRY. But I don't want to do it that way. I'll tell you what. I'll 
make it easy for you. Let me speak to Drucilla. I'll do it tactfully. 
(Then, pleading) Frances, don’t let your pride stand in the way 
here. You won't object if I talk to her, will you? Please. (FRAN 
turns away, saying nothing, and CANTRY accepts this as FRAN’S 
agreement) Thank you, my dear. You may go if you want—you 
needn't see her if it'll be embarrassing for you. 


FRAN. If I'm going to eat crow, I'll be here to do it. (There is a 
knock on the door) 


CANTRY. Come in (pru enters. She is poised and silent) Drucilla, 
I've heard that you lost some money. I'm sure it must have upset 
you dreadfully, otherwise I could find no excuse for your going 
on with the Vidge. 


pru. (Innocently) It's not only the money, Miss Cantry. It's the 
whole idea of a thief—here—at Brook Valley. If people were to 
find out about it— 


CANTRY. I know—I know—(Pause. Then, smoothly) Drucilla— 
when I was told you were restricted to the campus, I entirely ap- 
proved. I want to make it clear that I still approve. However, 
Miss Morritt herself—in thinking it over—feels that your punish- 
ment is too severe. So we have compromised. You will be put on 
eight o'clock call for two weeks. (pru smiles inwardly. But she 
will not accept her triumph without getting direct satisfaction 
from FRAN. With an air of great friendliness:) 


pru. Is that satisfactory to Miss Morritt? 
FRAN. Yes . 


pru. (Weighing her words. To Cantry) I want to thank both of 
you. I only wish you and Miss Morritt had had your discussion 
sooner . . . before the damage was done. 


CANTRY. Has there been any damage? 
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pRU. Yes. | was supposed to go to Princeton. 
CANTRY. You can still go, Drucilla. 


pRU. (Parading her injury) But I can't! I've called it off. Al] the 
girls I invited—they've gone without me—I felt like such a fool! 


CANTRY. Dru, why don’t you leave right away—you're all dressed 
and 


pRU. But I've missed my train connections! 
CANTRY. Dru, I'm sorry it happened. 


pru. Oh, I'm not blaming you! (Then, with ingenuous concern) 
Miss Cantry, I'm so worried! Things are so different in the 
school this year. Last year everything was swell Everybody got 
along with everybody else. There was real school spirit— 


CANTRY. I don’t notice any difference at all, Dru 


pru. But the girls notice it! Half the school is against the other 
half! And the thefts—one right after another! Something's ter. 
ribly wrong here! 


FRAN. (She can stand pru's sublterfuges no longer. Evenly:) Dru, 


stop it! In your opinion, I'm what's wrong—is that it? 
CANTRY. Please Frances—! Drucilla, the subject is closed! 


pru. Very well, Miss Cantry. (Darkly) Now Id like to open a 


new subject. 


CANTRY. Please—not now! Just go to your room. 
pru. I wish you'd listen to what I have to say! 


CANTRY. (Angry) You've said enough! (Long silence. pRU speaks 
quietly) 

pru. All right. I don’t mind waiting. It'll keep. (CANTRY gives 
DRU a puzzled and startled glance as the latter departs) 


CANTRY. Oh, that noxious girl! And her threatening manner! 
What do you suppose she’s up to? 


FRAN. That's a question for an alienist. (The telephone rings, 
loud and imperious. FRAN answers it) Hello. (Then, with a trace 
of alarm) Yes, put it through. (To cantry) Eldridge, Pennsyl 
vania is calling. 


CANTRY. Eldridge! So that’s what she was driving at!—she tele 


phoned her father! 
FRAN. (Into phone) Yes, this is Brook Valley 


CANTRY. (Unnerved) He'll want to know about Dru’'s money- 
about the thefts! What'll I tell him? 


FRAN. Hello! 


CANTRY. (Tense) Say I'm not in! I've got to have time! Tell him 
I'm not in! 


FRAN. (nto phone) I'm sorry, she’s not in I couldn't say 


Very well. (She hangs up) He'll call again 
cANTRY. And then what'll I say? 
FRAN. We've got to tell him exactly what happened 


CANTRY. Tell him the school is infested with thieves? Tell him 
we punished his daughter because she tried to get back money 
that was stolen from her? 


FRAN. That's Dru’s story—not ours! 


CANTRY. Her story is the only one that matters! He dotes on that 
girl! (Giving vent to her fright) Oh, Frances, why did you start 
all this? If you hadn't campused her she would have made no 
trouble! Why can’t you curb these high-flown principles of 
yours! 


FRAN. (Ruefully) Give me time I'm new here. 
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cantry. (Under her breath—like an oath) Heaven protect me 
from new brooms! 


ran. Miss Cantry, why are you berating me? Who is at fault? 
_Dru or I? If I am, tell me how—what have I done? 


cantry. You've set a vicious trouble-maker on us, that’s what 
you've done! She'll use those thefts against us—with her father, 
with everybody! (Taking a spasmodic breath) Well, here it is! 
Always I've had an answer for them—but what do I say this 
time! 


pean. Miss Cantry—if you'll try to be reasonable—! Things 
can't be so desperate that— 


cantry. Oh, can't they! Everybody on that board has a special 
ax to grind. But Eldridge keeps them in line. I tell you, if I 
lose Eldridge, I'll lose the school! 


rran. Please—we'll work everything out—if we can only stay 
calm! 


canTRY. It's easy for you to be calm! The school’s just a job to 
you. But it’s all I've got! (She suddenly reins herself in) Frances, 
we must do something. When Mr. Eldridge calls again, I've got 
to tell him we've found the thief! And you've got to help me find 


her! 
Fran. I'll do whatever you say. 
cANTRY. Find her—ferret her out—! 
Fran. Shall I call the police? 


cantry. Of course not! This is all in your hands, Frances— 
and on your head! (Abruptly) Wait! Just a moment! (Suddenly 
she goes very still, thinking intently. FRAN watches her, then 
abstractedly takes up a large paper clamp. Absently, she snaps 
the clamp open and shut a few times. The clicking noise irvi- 
tates CANTRY) Please—don't do that. (FRAN puts the clamp on 
the desk. CANTRY’S tdea ts beginning to crystallize) If I were to 

No But what else is there? (Abruptly she makes her 
decision. She goes to the desk and sits. She opens one of the 
drawers and extracts her personal checkbook. She starts writing 
in tt.) 


FRAN. (Apprehensively) Miss Cantry, what are you doing? 


CANTRY. Please call the switchboard and ask them to get the 
girls together—whoever is left on campus. 


FRAN. (She goes to phone and speaks as CANTRY writes) Would 
you telephone all the halls and ask the girls to come to the office, 
please. (She hangs up) 


CANTRY. (Without looking up) Thank you, Frances . . . I can 
handle this alone now. (This ts meant as FRAN'S dismissal from 
the room) 


FRAN. (Without heeding it) What are you going to do? 
CANTRY. I won't involve you any further, Frances. 


FRAN. What is it you're sparing me? Why did you write out 
that check? 


CANTRY. Never mind. 
FRAN. Please tell me. 


CANTRY. If you're completely lacking in resourcefulness, I'm 


not. . . Frances—at whatever cost—I must protect my place 
here. 


FRAN. (Edgily) Miss Cantry—who gets that check? 
CANTRY. (Pulling herself together) Emmy Foster. 
FRAN. Why? 

CanTRY. Don't worry. I won't get her in trouble. 


FRAN. (With sudden realization) You're going to discharge 
her—| 
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cANTRY. Yes! But not for stealing, understand—I wouldn't do 
that. Merely for inefficiency—and heaven knows we have 
grounds enough to do so. That wouldn't prevent my telling 


the girls I had discharged her for stealing. I could say Emmy 
confessed— 


FRAN. (Revolted) Miss Cantry, you won't do this— 


CANTRY. I've got to do it. I have no alternative. (She rings the 
bell for EMx:yY) 


FRAN. Miss Cantry, you're distraught. I tell you—it'’s wicked— 
it's— 

CANTRY. I would have discharged her anyway! 

FRAN. But to discharge her like this—! You're persecuting an 
innocent woman! 

CANTRY. I'm persecuting nobody. She won't even know we're 
accusing her of anything. 

FRAN. She'll leave here in shame. People who knew her with 
affection— 

CANTRY. Nonsense. She's hardly known here at all. She's been 
here only two weeks. 

FRAN. But she'll leave as a thief. She'll never be able to get a 


job— 


CANTRY. She'll leave with a very good reference. A far better 
reference than I would have given her otherwise. And I'll make 
her a present of a whole month's severance pay rather than the 
regular two weeks. How can she lose by it? 


FRAN. Even if she doesn't lose, you will! Miss Cantry, it'll plague 
you— 


CANTRY. (Jn an outburst) Of course it'll plague me! Then why 
do I do these things?! 


FRAN. (Quickly) I know it’s not for yourself alone—it’s for the 
school! But is it worth it? 


CANTRY. (Passionately) The kind of school I've worked for— 
yes, it's worth it! A school that sends out into the world such 
women as you are— it’s worth any expedient! 


FRAN. No matter how ugly— 
CANTRY. Expedients are always ugly! 


FRAN. But where will you draw the line? If you sacrifice a blame- 
less woman— 


CANTRY. I've sacrificed myself for this school. Do I count for less 
than Emmy? (There is a knock on the door) 


CANTRY. Come in. 
EMMY. (Entering) You rang, Miss Cantry? 


CANTRY. Yes Emmy, we're making a rearrangement of the 
servants—and we find we can get along with fewer of them. So 
we're doing without the services of those we hired most recently. 


EMMY... . You mean you're lettin’ me go? 


CANTRY. Yes, but it has nothing to do with you personally. I'll 
see that you get a very fine reference. And I'm giving you more 
than the two weeks salary—here is a whole month. (Extending 
the check) Your check, Emmy. 


EMMY. (Anxiously, hesitating) . . . Thank you, Miss Cantry. 


CANTRY. Well, that'll be all, Emmy. (As emmy goes out she 
glances in FRAN’S direction, but the latter turns away, unable 
to face her. Pause. CANTRY collapses in a chair) 


FRAN. (Turning) As easy as that . . . (CANTRY says nothing) Miss 
Cantry, you're not going to tell the girls that Emmy's a thief. 
(Silence. Then, pleading) | beg you—don’t do it! 
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CANTRY. I have to, Frances. 


FRAN. If you do, I'll tell them you're lying! Every bit of it—I'll 
tell them! 


CANTRY. (Rising) Frances, listen to me—and listen selfishly. You 
want to stay on in this school, don't you? Very well, I want to 
keep you here. But how can I? If you put me in a painful posi- 
tion—how can I? 


FRAN. I'll not be a party to this—I don't care if you fire me! 


CANTRY. How about Patricia and her education? If you won't 
think of yourself, in heaven's name think of your sister! 


FRAN. I am thinking of my sister! What do I say to her about 
this? How do I explain it! (Crying out) My God, how can you 
do it! 


CANTRY. And how can you be so self-righteous! Don’t you see 
I've been driven back and back until every move I make is de 
cided for me! 


FRAN. But you—doing this! 


CANTRY. Show me how to keep my school without doing it! 
Show me how to stay alive! (She is overwrought) When I 
founded this school, I was as spotless as you are! I thought high 
—as high as those poplars I planted—nobody could touch me! 
But when I started to lose the school, I made a concession here 
and another there—! I've mortgaged my soul to save my life! 


FRAN. Well, I won't mortgage mine! 


CANTRY. Just wait—watch and wait! If you live in the market- 
place, you'll do as I've done! 


FRAN. I won't! I won't let it happen! 


CANTRY. (Quietly . You're going to tell them? 
going 


FRAN. (Entreating) What else can I do? 


CANTRY. (Quietly) In the space of an hour, the whole world 
seems to have altered between you and me. An hour ago I said 
that if I had a daughter— 


FRAN. Don't talk about that now! 


CANTRY. I meant it an hour ago. I remembered that while you 
were in school this was your home. I remembered that you wept 
when you left the school—and so did I! 


FRAN. All right!—you're closer to me than my parents were! But 
how can you take advantage of that?! 


CANTRY. And how can you refuse the advantage? I'd not refuse 
it to you! Why, Frances? For whom? For a woman you'll never 
see again—a chance creature—? 


FRAN. Can I have her on my conscience? 


CANTRY. (In a great outburst) Then have me on your conscience! 
Go on—tell the girls I'm lying—and I'll lose my school. I'll have 
nothing left—nothing! Have me on your conscience! (Then, in 
a paroxysm of weeping) Oh, Frances—Frances 


FRAN. Please— 


CANTRY. You won't tell them, will you? You'll do what I ask, 
won't you? Please— 


FRAN. (The words tearing out of her) Yes—yes—let me alone! 


CANTRY. (In a flood of gratitude) You'll never be sorry—never. 
(There is a sound of girls gathering in the hallway. Hearing 
them, CANTRY wipes her eyes and collects herself. FRAN stands 
looking out the window, her back to the room) I'll call them in 
now. It'll be over quickly—very quickly. (She takes a deep 
breath, then opens the door. With difficulty she musters up her 
old charm) Come in, girls: (Four or five girls, including seLMa, 
enter the room) Aren't there more of you? 


soots. Most of the girls are away for the week-end. 
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CANTRY. (Calling) Come in, Mil—Helen. (pru comes in with 
the others, her hands behind her back. She is carrying the stg. 
tionery box surreptitiously. Nobody, not even the audience 
sees the box. Lee, her face haggard, is near DRU. PATTY comes 
into the room alone. She espies Lee and starts toward her bu 
LEE takes a distant seat, avoiding her) Sit down, girls. I hope 
you will all spread the good word—and it is a good word. The 
school thief has been apprehended. She has confessed and has 
been discharged. It was one of the servants—one of the newer 
servants—Emmy Foster. (There is a stir. Whispers) Now, we 
haven't been able to recover the property. But perhaps in the 
next few days— 


pru. Excuse me, Miss Cantry. Are you sure it was Emmy? 


CANTRY. (An almost imperceptible fluttery movement, then:) 
My dear, if her confession isn't assurance enough 


DRU. It just seems strange, that’s all. Miss Cantry, | tried to tell 
you before but you wouldn't let me. I know who stole those 
things. But she’s not a servant—she's one of the students. And 
she's right in this room! 


CANTRY. Drucilla, please—let me handle this 


pru. But I have evidence to prove it! Here! Look in this box! 


Abby's pin—Selma’s fountain pen—my hundred dollars! 


CANTRY. (Rapidly) I—I don't understand it! There must be 


some mistake! Why, Miss Morritt and I—we were both in the 
room when Emmy 


pru. I don’t doubt that Miss Morritt had something to do with 
Emmy's confession! Do you know whose box this is? (She whirls 
and faces the girls) Perhaps she won't own up! (PATTY moves 
forward quickly. Her knees are unsteady; her face, pinched) 


PATTY. It looks like mine 


DRU. It is yours! 


patty. (Jn a small voice) Where did you get it? I don’t under- 
stand—? 


FRAN. (To DRU) Just a minute! Are you accusing Patty—? 
pru. Yes! I accuse Patty Morritt of being a thief! 

FRAN. You're a liar! 

CANTRY. Patricia, do you know anything about this? 
FRAN. Of course she doesn't! 

CANTRY. Patricia, I'm talking to you! 


PATTY. I never even saw those things! I don’t know how they got 
there! 


FRAN. Of course you don't! (To pru) You've gone too tar, Dru! 


pru. (Swaggering into the challenge) What if I tell you I didn't 
discover the box! What if I tell you Patty was seen this morning 
with that fountain pen in her hand! 


CANTRY. Patricia, is that true? 
PATTY. I never saw it, I tell you! 


pru. So you say! But let’s find out! Nancy! Nancy Gear! (NANCY, 
frightened, steps forward) Did you see Patty with that pen? 


NANCY. Y-yes. 

DRU. (Throwing questions fast) When? 
NANCY. This morning. 

pru. Where? 

NANCY. In her room. 

pru. Where in her room? 


NANCY. By the bureau. 
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oau. (Turning to the others, triumphantly) There! You see! 
(As NANCY starts to move away, FRAN lakes her by the shoulders) 


pran. Nancy, you're mistaken—aren't you? You didn't see Patty 
with that pen, did you? 


wancy. (Hardly audible) Yes. (She moves away. Patty stifles a 
sob) 


pran. (Going to PATTY quickly) It’s all right, Patty. We'll get to 
the bottom of this. 


pau. Of course we will! (To patty) Do you know who discovered 
these things in your bureau? 


patty. (Crying out) I don't know and I don’t care! You've 
got plenty of friends who can discover all kinds of lying things! 


pau. (Crowing) But it wasn’t one of my friends—it was one of 
yours! (She turns to Lee, quickly) Go on, Lee—tell them! 


patty. (Breaking from FRAN—thunderstruck) Lee! 


cantry. Lee, do you know anything about this? (Lee is unable to 
speak for a moment) Go on! 


ver. (In agony) Patty, I know you didn’t do it! 
canTRY. Lee, did you find that box? 

yee. Miss Cantry 

cantry. Did you? 


usr. Yes—(To patty—flagellating herself) Patty, I know you 
didn't take those things— 


pau. Well, there it is, Miss Cantry! 


FRAN. (She moves entreatingly to CANTRY) Miss Cantry, I don't 
know what's happening—but it’s vicious! You and I know that 
Patty's innocent! Please—tell Dru you don’t believe a word! 
Please—tell her! 


cantry. (With tortured indecision) Oh, Frances—Frances 


rran. You don’t believe it, do you? (Precipitously, the telephone 
bell sounds a long, commanding note. CANTRY is startled. The 
phone makes up her mind. As it rings again, she moves toward 
it. Blocking CANTRY's path.) Please, Miss Cantry! (The 
phone rings again) 


cantry. (Shaking) Let me go by, Frances. (As the phone rings 
again, FRAN, horrified, moves out of her way. CANTRY goes to 
telephone. She speaks into it:) Hello Mr. Eldridge? 

Yes, I'll speak to him 


THE LIGHTS ON THE OFFICE FADE QUICKLY 


END OF ACT Il 


ACT Ill 

Scene 1 

Two areas of the stage are lighted— 
The Bedroom and the Main Hall 


It is some minutes after the end of the previous scene. The 
bedroom is empty. SELMA KEENEY stands by the small desk in the 
main hallway. She extracts a recording from a record album 
and plays it on the portable victrola. It isa Handel oratorio . . . 
As the music plays, the door to the bedroom opens and PATTY 
enters. Spent and harried, she leans against the door for a 
moment's respite. Recovered somewhat, she recalls what she 
has come upstairs for: she has been, and still is, looking for LEE. 


PATTY. Lee . . .? (She slips down onto the bed and sits there, 
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staring vacantly ahead of her. She forces herself back to aware- 
ness and starts slowly out of the room again Meanwhile, 
downstairs, SELMA KEENEY hums a phrase of the oratorio, trying 
fo commit it to memory. The outside door opens and FRAN 
enters hurriedly. She wears no coat or hat and her hair is di- 


sheveled; she has been walking fast. sELMA sees her and stiffens) 


FRAN. Selma, have you seen Lee anywhere? (Without a word 
SELMA turns on her heel and walks outdoors. FRAN looks after 
her, humiliated and grimly amused at this token that she, as 


well as her sister, is in disgrace. patty comes down the stairs) 
Did you find her? 


PATTY. (Tonelessly) No. She's not up there 


FRAN. I've looked all over the campus Patty, when Miss 
Cantry dismissed everyone from the office 


where Lee went? 


did you see 


PATTY. (Desperately) No . Oh, Fran, she's the only one who 
can help us! And she will, I know! I'm sure she's not in with 
Dru... . I'msure of it! 


FRAN. Of course she’s not. (Suddenly there is a chorus of chatter 
and laughter and SYLVIA, MATHILDA and SALLY run into the 
room. They are in hockey clothes. syLvia and SALLY See FRAN 
and patty and their chatter ceases. But MATHILDA, who hasn't 
noticed them, goes to the table and looks around, as if searching 
for something. Then in a boisterous voice:) 


MATHILDA. Hey, who snitched my hockey stick? Did anybody 
swipe my hockey—! (/n turning, she comes face to face with 


paATty—and her words stop in mid sentence. A painful pause. 
FRAN breaks it:) 


FRAN. (Quietly) Your hockey stick is under the table. (The still- 
ness takes hold again) Come on, Patty, let’s go to your room. 
(They slip away from the group, up the stairs) 


MATHILDA. Oh, what a boner! I could bite my tongue off! 


syivia. Why? I'm glad she heard it! It couldn't have been neater 
if you'd said it on purpose! 


MATHILDA. I don’t believe Patty's the kind to do such things! 
(Starting for the stairs) And I'm going to tell her I wasn’t mak- 
ing cracks at her— 


SALLY. Don't be a moron! They're leaving here—but you're 
staying. If it gets around you were friendly with them—you'll 
buy yourself a pack of grief. MATHILDA comes down off the land- 
ing) Anyway—did you see her face?—she’s as guilty as Judas! 


MATHILDA. (Weakly) I don’t know 


SYLVIA. (Swinging the hockey stick) Come on! Hock-eeeeeeee! 
(With a concerted rush they are out of the room . . . PATTY and 
FRAN enter the bedroom. Patty sits in the chair and FRAN stands 
by the window, toying with the blind. Neither speaks. At last:) 


PATTY. Fran—what are we to do? 


FRAN. I don’t know. (Another silence. Suddenly the door opens 
and tke stands there, her face full of self-recrimination and un- 
happiness. FRAN. turns quickly from the window and PATTY 
jumps up) 

patty. Lee, where were you? We've been looking all over for 
you. 


LEE. (With difficulty) I tried to get away from everybody. I went 
up to the third floor fire escape—I just sat on the steps . 
(Then, irrelevantly) It’s getting cold out . . 


FRAN. Lee, you've got to tell us what happened? How did you 
get mixed up in this? 

LEE. (Miserably) What's the good of talking and talking? 

FRAN. (Quietly) Lee . . . Patty is your friend; she’s my sister. 
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a word? You don’t believe Patty stole those things, do you? 


LEE. (Hopelessly) A lot of difference it makes what I believe. 


PATTY. It makes a difference to me. 


Lee. All right—I don’t believe you're a thief! I didn’t believe it 
before—I don't believe it now—I'll never believe it! There!— 
I'm a great big help to you! 


FRAN. (Quietly) Then, if you don’t believe it, I can’t under- 
stand how you could lie about that box. 


LEE. I didn’t lie! I discovered the box—I discovered the things 
in it! 


FRAN. Was Dru in the room when you searched Patty's bureau? 


LEE. Yes I knew the stolen things couldn't be there—but 
they were there! I didn’t want them to be—but they were! (She 
starts to tremble) 


FRAN. (Keeping a tight hold on herself) Lee, why has this hit 
you so hard? Because you've lost faith in Patty? Because you 
secretly believe Patty did steal ? 


LEE. No. 

FRAN. Then why? 

LEE. Because I helped Dru—and I loathe myself for it! I was on 
Dru’s side—against the first real friend I ever had! 


patty. If you discovered the box you couldn't do anything else 


LEE. I could have lied when they asked me! I should have lied! 
In this case, a lie would have been the truth! It was only a little 
question of fact—and what have facts got to do with what I 
know in my heart! 


PATTY. (On the verge of tears) Lee . . . thank you. 


LEE. For what? For something I should have done for you? (A 
pause. paTTY collects herself) 


FRAN. Lee—when you discovered the box, why didn’t you come 
to me immediately? Or even to Patty? Before all this came out 
in the open—why didn’t you let us know? 


LEE. I couldn't . 
FRAN. Why couldn't you? 
LEE. (Desperately) Oh, for God's sake—can't you imagine why? 


FRAN. I see Dru threatened you. 


LEE. Yes. 

FRAN. Lee, I know you want to help Patty. Will you do as I tell 
you? 

LEE. Of course! 


FRAN. I want you to go to Miss Cantry—tell her Dru bullied you 
—as she bullies so many others— 


LEE. (Getting herself under control) What good is it, Miss Mor- 
ritt? We're just snatching at straws! 


FRAN. —tell her this is all mixed up with your being Jewish— 


LEE. (She looks at FRAN suddenly. She straightens) You 
say that to me now? Why didn’t you say so the instant you 
read my paper?—or even this afternoon when I asked you! 
One word from you—a single word—and I'd have marched into 
Miss Cantry's office. Why didn’t you say it?! (FRAN is silent. LEE 
continues with deadly calm) Why didn’t you tell me that by 
pretending not to be Jewish I played right into Dru’s hands?! 


FRAN. (Shaken) I was wrong—I didn't know— 


LEE. Oh, yes, you did know! You didn’t want to get into an un- 
tidy situation! But now that you are in it, you want me to be 
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She's accused of being a thief. Do we let that go without saying 


brave—for you! Miss Morritt, why aren't you brave for you. 
self?! 


PATTY. Lee—please— 


LEE. It’s true, Patty! Ask your sister how often she's ducked out 
of a fight! (To FRAN) When you came into that meeting abou: 
the Vidge I thought you were riding a white horse! But thep 
you played it safe—you talked about procedure! And when | 
needed you, you played it safe a second time! (Then 
quietly) And you know what, Miss Morritt? I suspect there was 
a third time—and it had to do with Emmy. 


FRAN. (With a start) You don’t know what you're talking about! 


Lee. I don’t know—I only guess. And my guess tells me there 
was dirty work! 


patty. Lee! I don’t like you talking like that! 


tee. Ask her how Emmy got wound up in this. Miss Cantry 
hinted that your sister knows something about it. Ask her. 


PATTY. Stop it, Lee! 


LEE. (Quietly) All right, we'll let it go. (Silence) Well lam 
going to Miss Cantry. I'm going to tell her I'm Jewish 
Patty, your sister thinks that'll help you. I don’t. Anyway, I'm 
not doing it for you. I wish I could do something for you, Pat 
I wish I could. (LEE departs quietly From downstairs, 


the oratorio music swells and fades ee 


PATTY. (At the window) It must be getting late—Helen and Amy 
Butler are coming back from the movies We were supposed 
(With an intake of breath) Oh, Fran- 
everything's so wrong—everything’s dirty 


to meet them there 
(She goes to 
pieces, weeping) 

FRAN. Don't, Patty 

PATTY. Even you and I—something’s happened— 
FRAN. Patty, please 

patty. (Collecting herself) What do we do? . Start packing? 


FRAN. Let's wait a bit 


PATTY. I wish I hadn't been so angry with Lee—she’s a good 
person—I shouldn't have been! But she was hinting those awful 
things about you and Emmy. (FRAN moves away) Fran—you 
don't know anything about Emmy, do you? (Then quickly) 
I'm sorry, I shouldn't have asked that. (A long silence. Slowly, 
watching FRAN closely, patty is filled with dread) Fran. . .? 


FRAN. Yes? 
patry. What did she mean about Emmy? 


FRAN. (Nervously) I don’t know. 


PATTY. (Quietly) How did Emmy get mixed up in this? Fran, 
maybe—! Did Emmy steal those things? 


FRAN. No, she didn’t. 
PATTY. But Miss Cantry said she confessed to—? 
FRAN. She didn’t confess anything. 


patty. You mean Miss Cantry was lying? 
FRAN. Yes. 


PATTY. But why—I don't understand 


FRAN. (Tormented) Miss Cantry discharged her. Emmy didn't 
know she was being discharged for stealing! 


PATTY. (It reaches her with the impact of a blow) Oh, no! 


FRAN. (Quickly) Miss Cantry had to do it! She was desperate—it 
meant the school—it meant everything—she had to do it! 


PATTY. (A pause. PATTY cannot bring herself to ask the next ques 
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gen. At tests) Fran . . . were you there when Emmy was dis- 
charged? 

pran. | had nothing to do with it! 

paTTY. Were you there? 


FRAN Yes. 

paTTY. And you didn’t tell Emmy what was happening? 

sean. It was out of my hands—I couldn't! 

patty. And then- when Emmy left the room—You didn’t stop 
Cantry? You didn’t kill her?! 

FRAN. Patty, you don't kill people! 

patty. And when the girls came into the room, you didn’t shout 


the truth? You just stood there?—You didn’t say anything? You 


let Cantry blame that innocent woman! 
pran. Stop it—let me alone! 


patty. Lee was right—it was some kind of arrangement 
Then with ferocious intensity) What did you get out of it? 


gran. (Agonized) Don't talk as if I were bribed! 


patty. You did to Emmy exactly what Dru is doing to me! What 
did you get out of it!! 


it’s true! 
I've worked hand-in-glove with them! I didn’t want to, but I 


ran. (With an outcry of self-denunciation) All right 


did! I hadn't the guts to fight them—so I joined them! 


patty. (Horrified) Yes . You did. 


FRAN. (Seeing PATTY'S revulsion, FRAN pleads) Patty, listen—(But 
patty retreats toward the door) Everything's so black and white 
0 you! No compromise—no quarter! You're all justice and no 
understanding! I did it for Cantry—yes!—because I was fond of 
her—because I felt sorry for her! I did it so we could stay on here 


-for you and me 
patty. Don't say that! Don't say you did it for me! 


rraN. For both of us! (She reaches out for patty who pulls away 
as though revolted by contact with her) 


patty. Don't ever touch me! (She flies out of the room) 


FRAN. Patty—Patty—(FRAN keeps calling Patty's name. She 
stands there holding the door, swinging it a little and crying 


ai ud) 


THE LIGHTS FADE 
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ACT Ill 


Scene 2 


Quickly, sharp and full, the lights come up—on— 


The Main Hallway and the Office 


A few minutes after the preceding scene 
ing to a close 


The music is com- 
In the office, Miss CANTRY is seated, her elbows 
on the desk, her head in her hands; immobilized. At last she 
raises her head, sighs deeply and rises heavily from her chair. 
Despondent and aimless, she walks about the room. LAURA 
enters. 


LAURA. I told Selma and Dru to come down and claim their 
property. 


CANTRY. How about Abby? 
LAURA. She's away for the week-end. 


CANTRY. (Spiritlessly) See that she comes for her fraternity pin 
Monday morning 


LAURA. Yes, I will. (She looks at her watch) It's dinner time, 
Auntie Sara. (CANTRY doesn’t answer) You'll have a headache if 
you go without your dinner. 


CANTRY. Never mind never mind. 


LAURA. I don’t know why you worry yourself over them. After 
what Patricia's done—good riddance to both of them! 


CANTRY. Please, Laura 


LAURA. (After a moment) Do you want me to go through this 
room and get Miss Morritt’s things together? 


CANTRY. (Tormented) For heaven's sake—can’t you do these 
things without asking questions! 


LAURA. (Meekly) Yes, Auntie Sara. (LAURA goes to work assem- 
bling FRAN’S effects. CANTRY stands at the window, depressedly 
looking out at the gathering darkness Meanwhile, as 
though in panic, NANCY enters the Main Hall from outdoors. 
Simultaneously, bru ts coming down the stairs. DRU spies NANCY 
just as the latter starts for the office door. Quickly, pru walks to 
her, blocking NANCY's way) 


pru. Nancy, where are you going? 
NANCY. I—I've got to see Miss Cantry- 


pau. Why? What for? 


NANCY. (Disconnectedly) About Patty—I've got to talk to Miss 
Cantry— 


pru. (Desperately) Listen, don’t spoil things! 
NANCY. Sut I’m scared! 


pru. Everythings over—it's settled. Just stay close to me until 
Patty and Miss Morritt leave the school—and everything will be 
fine. (Then more gently) Take my word for it, it will! I'll see 
that you have friends, Nancy—I'll get you dates—you can come 
home with me for week-ends. (During the last speech, LauRA has 
finished her work at the desk. She has left the office and now ap- 
pears in the hallway. Simultaneously, seLma comes in from out- 
doors) 


Laura. Dru, I told you Miss Cantry wants to see you. You, too, 
Selma. 


SELMA. Yes, I'm going. (She goes up to the office door and knocks 
as LAURA departs) 


CANTRY. Come in. 
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pRU. (Quietly to NANCY) Now stay with me, Nancy. Don’t get out 
of my sight. Come on. (se-ma has entered the office. pau and 
NANCY now follow) 


CANTRY. Come in, girls . . . Now that this terrible incident is 
over, I want it forgotten quickly. Do you understand? 


SELMA. Yes. 
pru. Of course, Miss Cantry. 


CANTRY. In the confusion that went on here a while ago, I neg- 
lected to return your property. Selma, here is your pen—and 
your money, Dru. 


seELMA. Thank you. (SELMA leaves) 
pru. Thank you—very much. 


pru. (With elaborate sentimentality) Miss Cantry, I want to tell 
you how sorry I am all this happened. But you know, in a way 
it’s a good thing it all came out. 


CANTRY. (With weary distaste) Please, Dru. 


DRU. But it is a good thing, Miss Cantry. It shows you the people 
you can rely on. 


CANTRY. Dru, I don't want to talk about it—not now. 


pru. Yes. . . lL understand. (pru and NANCY start out as the door 
opens and PATTY enters. PATTY and DRU confront each other for 
a split second, then pru and NANCY depart) 


patty. Miss Cantry— 


CANTRY. I don’t know what you're doing here, Patricia. You 
should be in your room packing. 


patty. I don’t want to stay here any longer than necessary, but— 


CANTRY. (/nterrupting) It's not necessary that you stay at all. 
You don't seem to understand, Patricia—your sister is dismissed 
and you are expelled. 


PATTY. But you can’t send me away without a chance to clear my- 
self. I can’t just leave this thing behind me— 


CANTRY. (Forcing herself to say this) You should have thought of 
that sooner. 


PATTY. (Throwing herself on CANTRY'S mercy) Miss Cantry, look 
at me! You've worked with girls for so many years, you must 
have some way of telling whether a girl's a thief. After forty 
years, your heart should tell you! 


CANTRY. It’s not as easy as that. My heart doesn’t tell me the 
truth about these things. (FRAN has entered. She hears this and 
speaks quietly:) 


FRAN. Then you're a person of bad heart. 


CANTRY. (With an outcry) Frances, why did you come in here 
again! Why didn’t you just go! Why make things more painful 
for both of us! 


FRAN. Miss Cantry, I wouldn't have come in here if I thought 
you really believed my sister a thief. 


CANTRY. I have to believe it! 
FRAN. But do you believe it? Do you? 


CANTRY. Yes! . . . Frances, do you think this is easy for me? Do 
you think I want you to leave—? 


FRAN. (Quietly) Just a moment, Miss Cantry. I'm not leaving. 
CANTRY. Not leaving . . .? 
FRAN. I'm going to stay here until my sister is free of disgrace. 


(PATTY, stunned, makes a quick move toward her) And if you 


try to get me out, a lot of people will learn what goes on in this 
school! 
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CANTRY. Yes—you can do us a lot of harm. But you realize what 
harm you can do to yourself? 


FRAN. I'll take my chances. 


CANTRY. If there should be a scandal, you'll be part of it. You 
won't be able to get a position. Frances—I beg you—for YOur own 
good—leave the school quietly! 


FRAN. You mean sneak out, Miss Cantry? No. . . I'm not play. 
ing it safe anymore. (At this instant, a commotion outside the 
office. Lee's voice is heard, excitedly:) 


LEE’S VOICE. Patty! Miss Morritt! 
patty. We're in here, Lee! (LEE comes racing into the room. She 


is followed by s—ELMA and NANCY, and DRU ts there too—fright. 
ened—trying to restrain LEE) 


LEE. Miss Morritt—! I just thought of something—! I don’t knoy 
why we didn’t think of it before—! (She crosses to Cantry ey. 
citedly) Miss Cantry, when Selma lost her fountain pen—Paty 
hadn't even arrived here at school! Patty couldn't possibly have 
taken it—she wasn’t here! (A quick motion in the room) 


patty. That's right! I was in my room no more than fifteen 
minutes when Mil told Dru about the pen! 


FRAN. How do you explain that, Dru? 


pru. I don’t have to explain anything! (To Patty) You arrived 
ahead of me—that’'s all I know! And Selma's pen had already 
been stolen! (To CANTRY—indicating PATTY and LEE) Miss Can. 
try, look at them—they got together and dreamed this story up! 
you're not going to believe them, are you? (Pointing to patty) 
That one's a thief—(Pointing to LeE)—and that one— 


Lee. Wait! Let me say it! (With quiet strength) Miss Cantry, I'm 
Jewish. 


CANTRY. You're—? But you told me—? 


pRU. She lied! (To Lee) You lied to get into the school—and 
you're lying now! (To cantry) She ought to be expelled with 
the other two! 


FRAN. (Grimly) We're being expelled for theft—what’s she being 
expelled for? 


CANTRY. (Quickly) She's not being expelled for anything! I will 
not have this matter twisted into an issue of intolerance! I have 
no personal feeling against Jews- 


pRU. How about liars? 
CANTRY. (Angrily) Drucilla! I don’t want to talk about it! 


pru. You were quite willing to talk about Jews to my father! 
Many’s the time he stood by you in those board meetings be 
cause you promised him— 


CANTRY. That's not true! (/n an outburst) Enough of this! (Dw- 
missing SELMA . . . To the others, as SELMA leaves) Let's putan 
end to it! There'll always be ifs and supposes and a thousand 
lame alibis! 





FRAN. Not one bit as lame as the case against my sister! 


CANTRY. The case against your sister stands on the testimony of 
her friends! Lee discovered the box and Nancy saw her with the 
fountain pen! 


FRAN. (Turning quickly to NANCY) Nancy, did you see her with 
that pen? Maybe you saw her holding something else? Maybe it 
was dark in there— 


NANCY. Oh no, it was quite light—the middle of the morning- 
patty. The middle of the morning? What time? 

NANCY. About eleven o'clock. 

PATTY. I was in chemistry lab from ten to twelve! 
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nancy. (Unevenly) I—I don’t know . 
patty. Nancy, it might have been somebody else you saw! 


. « It might have been 


paan. (Suddenly) Good heavens!—maybe you didn’t see anybody 
with that pen! 
nancy. I did!—I did! 


pran. (Going to NANCY, gently) Nancy, you've made a mistake, 
haven't you? 


pau. Let her alone! 
xan. Nancy, listen— 
wancy. Don't question me—please don’t question me! 


ran. Nancy, don’t be afraid—nobody’s going to hurt you. You 
were in the infirmary, weren't you? Did you leave it without 
anybody knowing? 


ratty. Nancy, who do you think took those things? Did you 
take them? 


pau. She's trying to trap Nancy—it’s a dirty trick! 


rran. Stay out of this! (To Nancy) Go on, Nancy—did you take 
them? 


wancy. (Simply, naively) Yes . . . I intended to give them back, 
honest I did. But everybody got me so confused . . . (Vacantly) 
Are you trying to get me confused, Miss Morritt? 


pau. Yes, she is! Don’t say any more, Nancy! 
rxan. I told you to be quiet! 
patty. Go on, Nancy—just tell us whatever you want to. 


nancy. (Disjointedly) Yes, I took them. Sometimes I don’t know 
why I do these things . . . and sometimes it’s so clear. 


FRAN. Go on. 


wancy. (She tells this as a child might tell a fairy story—with 
wonder and sweetness. However from time to time there is a 
small burst of fear or anger, and this gives the entire telling a 
quality that is both pathetic and unwholesome) | never wanted 
to come away to school. My mother made me. She's always mak- 
ing me do things—so I won't mope around the house. She doesn’t 
like me to be different from other girls. When I'm different she’s 
ashamed—because—because—(Lamely, with hurt bewilderment 
~as though she has lost her place) 1 don’t know why. Oh, yes, I 
do. (Happily, for she has momentarily recaptured her thoughts) 
Because we're a very superior family. (This last she has learned 
by rote. She says it with the pride she has copied from her 
mother’s voice) When I got to the school, I—I wanted to get 
away from the girls . . . I had a headache—But my mother 
wouldn't want me to hide from the others and be a coward . . . 
Am I a coward, Miss . . . Miss. . 
FRAN’S name) 


? (She cannot remember 


FRAN. No, Nancy. 


nancy. No. I'm just like the other girls. I want to say what 
they say and have what they have . . . I'm jealous if I can’t do 
that! (With a low surge of anger) So jealous that I want to do 
something to them!—take their things!—do something! (Then 
blandly) It takes a lot of courage to steal—a lot of courage. Cow- 
ards can't steal . Really, I would have given all those things 
back. When the other girls got to like me—really—{ Then, anger 


again) But they'd have to like me! 
FRAN. Nancy after you took the things, what did you do? 


NANCY. There was so much trouble I didn’t want to have them 
any more. I didn’t know what to do. (Looking at pru) So she 
promised to help me. 


bau. I had nothing to do with it! 
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Nancy Gear, driven near to madness, turns on her tormentor. 


NANCY. (Gently) Oh, yes, you did. Didn't you tell me to put the 
things in Patty's stationery box? (FRAN turns away from NANCY 
and confronts Drv) 


pru. (Deliberately) Miss Cantry, that girl's out of her mind! 
NANCY. (/n a wild outburst) No! I'm not! I'm not! 
pru. Look at her—she’s insane! 


NANCY. Don’t say that!—I'll kill you!—don’t say that! (With 
which nancy flies across the room and reaches for pru’s throat. 
DRU struggles as the others try to separate them) 


FRAN. Nancy, stop it—stop it! 
CANTRY. Don’t! Please! Let her alone! TOGETHER 
PATTY. Nancy! Please, Nancy! 


(THEY separate them. pru, breathless, subsides on the couch) 


NANCY. (Her collapse is complete now. The weak bonds that 
tied her to reason have given way. She weeps, to FRAN:) You 
made me tell everything. My head aches. What will they tell 
my mother? My head hurts me— 


FRAN. Nancy, we'll go up to the infirmary. Come on, Nancy. 
(She puts her arm around NANCyY's shoulder) 
: 


NANCY. My head aches— 
FRAN. Please—come with me. 


NANCY. You made me tell! Take your hands off me! I won't go 
with you! (She darts quickly away from FRAN) 


LEE. (Stepping forward) Then come with me. Come on, Nancy. 


NANCY. Yes . . . My mother’s going to find out about it! I'll 
get arrested! (She keeps wailing forlornly as Lee repeats sooth- 
ingly:) 

LEE. It’s all right, Nancy—don’t worry—don’t worry—(By now, 
LEE has NANCY out of the room) 


CANTRY. (After a moment) That poor child . 
be senthome.. . 


. . She'll have to 


FRAN. (With a mirthless smile) Maybe Mrs. Gear will give you 
agift . . . for a special service. 


CANTRY. Patricia, I've done you a terrible wrong. If I can ever 
make it up to you— 
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PATTY. (Coldly) You can’t make anything up to me! 


CANTRY. Please—bear with me! (Disorganizedly) I'm not equal 


to my burden any more—what will I say to the school—to Mrs. 
Gear—? 


FRAN. (Quietly) Might I suggest the truth, Miss Cantry? 
CANTRY. The truth will treat me cruelly, Frances! And you, too! 
FRAN. We've done cruel things. 


CANTRY. (Crying out) From fear—can’t you understand it—from 
fear! 


FRAN. Is that supposed to excuse us? 


CANTRY. If there’s no excuse for us, Frances—then the whole 
frightened world is guilty! 

FRAN, (Gently) Miss Cantry—I'm not judging you. Only myself. 
CANTRY. If I'm to be judged—I've accomplished some good in 
my life! I've built a fine school. 

FRAN. (Breaking out) Oh, no! That's what you set out to build! 
But look at it—it’s ridden with viciousness and hatred and— 
CANTRY. Please, Frances— 


FRAN. This schoo! is a plague spot! Is this what you set out to 
build? 


CANTRY. (Collapsing) No . . . I dreamed something quite dif- 
ferent . . . (Then in great despair) | worked—I indulged myself 
in nothing. { did whatever was demanded of me—however hate- 
ful— 


FRAN. (Quietly) That's just it . . 
chief you hoped would save it. 


. it was killed by the very mis- 


CANTRY. It’s not killed yet! I won't believe it! (Then suddenly) 
Frances, stay on here! We can reclaim this place—you and I— 


FRAN. Do you really want to reclaim it? Or do you simply want 
to be secure in the school—just as it is? 


CANTRY. Show me what to do! 


FRAN. Make a clean sweep, Miss Cantry! Start by reinstating 
Emmy- 


CANTRY. Yes—yes— 
FRAN. Remove all restrictions— 
CANTRY. It'll be done—I promise you—! 


FRAN. And most important 
dridge! 


. You'd have to expel Dru EI- 


pru. Miss Cantry, you wouldn't do that! 


FRAN. Did you expect to get away with everything you've done, 
Dru? 


pRU. (Quickly to CANTRY) Miss Cantry, you've got a choice to 
make. {t's Miss Morritt or me. If you expel me, there'll be some- 
body else in your chair! You'll have nothing but Miss Morritt 
and her pipe dream! 


CANTRY. (Apprehensively) Frances—we can do it—can't we—? 


FRAN. I'm not saying it'll be easy. It won't. But if we work to- 
gether—(Pleading) Miss Cantry, I'll work so hard with you—! 


CANTRY. It would mean beginning all over—with nothing— 


FRAN. With a blackboard in a dining room—! But wasn't it bet- 
ter then?—Weren’'t you happier? 


pru. (Relentlessly) That was how many years ago, Miss Cantry? 


How old were you then? How old are you now? 


FRAN. (Desperately—to pru) Why don't you give her a chance? 
(Silence) 
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FRAN. Well, Miss Cantry? 


CANTRY. (Suddenly letting everything fall away) . . . Dreamy 
are for the young. 


FRAN. Don’t say that—please—! 


CANTRY. (With a bitter smile) No . . . It was a long though, 
Frances. But I'm afraid I haven't time. . . 


pru. Well—goodbye, Miss Morritt! (She pulls herself to her ful 
height and with a smile, walks out) 


patty. Miss Cantry, if you let Dru get away with all she’s done 
the Eldridges will take you over completely! 


CANTRY. (Looking away) Maybe it will be a relief . . . When] 
was as young as you, I thought free choice was a blessing of God 
But now I know it’s a trick to make us struggle. A bitter, bitty 
struggle—without peace, without comfort . . And now I'p 
very tired . (She looks at parry and half smiles) In time 
you'll know what I'm talking about. . . 


PATTY. (Quietly) Before I do, I hope I'll be dead. (Quietly she 
leaves the room. FRAN starts to follow her) 


CANTRY. Frances, wait! Don’t leave me. You'll have a good 
position here—a place of security— 


FRAN. A hiding-place! That's what I came here for. But there 
isn’t any hiding-place! 
CANTRY. What will you do with yourself? Remember you had 
difficulty getting a job 


FRAN. Oh, no! I had difhculty getting a genteel job for a genteel 
lady! But now I'm just an ordinary woman! 


CANTRY. I hate to think what might happen to you. 


FRAN. I don’t know what will happen to me if I leave—but that 
doesn't frighten me any more. However, I do know what will 
happen if I stay—and that terrifies me. 


CANTRY. What will happen, Frances? 


FRAN. (Gently) I'll become like you . . . Goodbye, Miss Canty. 
(She goes out. And with her departure, the last vestige of vital- 
ity forsakes CANTRY. She looks at the emptiness that surrounds 
her and slowly sits down at her desk. Gently, she buries her head 
in her arms as the lights dim on the office and go up on the 
Main Hall. parry ts there, sitting on the bench, as FRAN enters 
from the office and LEE enters from outdoors) 


Lee. I have to pack. I'm going home. 


FRAN. I guess we'll all be leaving soon. (4 moment; then) Lee, 
I want to thank you for what you said to me before. I feel as 
though you'd seen me through an illness. 


LEE. Sooner or later you'd have seen yourself through. 


PATTY. I'd better start packing, too. You'll wait for us, won't 
you, Lee? 


LEE. (Embracing parry) Of course. (She starts up the steps and 
stops. With new-found serenity) You know, I arrived here 
alone. It's wonderful to think we'll all be leaving togethet. 


(Quickly she goes upstairs . A moment, then:) 


PATTY. It's strange 
feel so much older. 


I've been here only a week . . . but! 


FRAN. And I feel younger! 
patty. Another week like this and we'd be twins! 


FRAN. Yes . (They look at one another and smile) There's 


a newness about me—everything new! It's like being— 
patty. Happy Birthday, Fran! (She extends her hand. FRAN, 
deeply moved, takes it) 

CURTAIN 
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stand out in any environment, but 
in the pit at the Metropolitan he 
really dazzles. His formidable te 
putation for ruthless excellence 
cowed the orchestra into practising 
after hours, and his incorruptible 
musicianship roused them in per 
formance to such aural beauties 4 


some 


was 
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jave not come from that band in 
fr too long. Mr. Reiner’s insistence 
extra rehearsals may be odious 
the opera house budget, but his 
sults are their own defence. 

The combination of masterful 
conducting in the pit and splendid 
inging and acting on stage made 
the new “Salome” really memor- 
able. Miss Ljuba Welitsch, from 
gulgaria by way of Vienna and 
London, caused a furore that estab- 
ished her overnight as a_ full- 
fedged star. She is a strapping, 
tempestuous, full-bodied girl, a 
diva in the heroic mold. For “Sa- 
lome’ she dyed bright vermilion a 
coiffure best described as a mop. 
and subsequent 
effected with 

considerable 


Her entrance 
movements were 
great celerity and 
wirling of the seven famous veils 
and her singing also conveyed some 

f the same impetuous wantonness. 
Her voice is big and free, and 
wared through the merciless en- 
harmonic difficulties of Strauss’s 
sore with transcendent ease. As an 
actress Miss Welitsch makes up in 
spirit what she lacks in scope. She 
certainly seemed the most depraved 
lady of high birth I had encoun- 
tered since the Met's opening night, 
and her dancing reminded me that 
the movements usually associated 
with the name of Minsky are not 
necessarily confined to the runways 
f 42d Street or Jersey City. Miss 
Welitsch’s gown was slashed in 
front so that her impulsive lunges 
would reveal a column of alabaster 
flesh from the arch of her tiny foot 
all the way up to her iliac fassae, 
atruly stirring spectacle. One felt 
that only the restraining presence 
of Mrs. August Belmont prevented 
some of the faction of the 
adience from delivering low, ad- 
miring whistles. 

Mrs. Belmont, by the way, as 
spokesman for the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, has set forth some 
plans which mention such rash 


male 


projects as two new productions 
each season and even, possibly, a 
new house. All this makes very nice 
listening. In the present house, any- 
thing of less grandeur than Wag- 
ter simply gets lost. New produc- 
tions of worthwhile works, in a 
house where communication is 
more feasible than now, would do 
a lot towards turning the Metro- 
Politan from a rich man’s (and 
woman's) plaything into a really 
popular art entertainment. 
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MID-YEAR TERM STARTS JULY 5 


before the Cam 

. Intensive training in fundamentals 
. Regular presentation with talent scout 
coverage . . . For those who wish to specialize in Radio, a 
comprehensive course is offered. Actual broadcasts over local 


Learn through actual experience on Stage, 
eras and the © Mike 
and techniques 


STAGE 
SCREEN 


stations and in the school “Radio Lab.” (75% of our Radio 
RADIO Graduates are n Ww engaged in protessional work) 

Part-time and Full-time courses offered in Stage, Screen, 

Radio and Television for the Beginner and the Advanced 


Student. Actual experience under expert guidance of 


tinguished faculty 


a dis- 


TELEVISION 


On Our Stage This Month: “BROTHER ORCHID," "STREET SCENE,” “MEN IN WHITE" 
and "DECISION." 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


(NC OR? CGC eA Fee 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Inc. 
WILSHIRE at FAIRFAX. HOLLYWOOD 36. CALIF. 








Please send your brochure to: 
Name (please print) 
Address 
City 





HEDGEROW | | abel 
Theatre School : 
Apply mn for member- ; /lo wa Y 


ship in class to start 
September 


JASPER DEETER 
Director 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
@ Stage @ Screen @ Radio 
@ Television @ Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice— 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Fairmont Hotel @ YUkon 6-0059 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
i ns ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





write: 203 Fuller Bidg. 
10 S. 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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theatre 
workshop 


HORTON FOOTE and 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


3 year training including appren- 
ticeship in a professional theatre. 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 


directors DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professiona! Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform. 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 4 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 
Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20, 1949 


approved for veterans 
catalog on request 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


1322 NEW YORK AVENUE, NW, WASHINGTON 5, DC 
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ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
June 20—August 19 


Write General Manager for information 


PASADENA 
LAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE 
PASADENA 1 ¢ CALIFORNIA 


HERBERT BERGHOF 
EVENING 
ACTING CLASS 


ES 


For interviews write or phone: 
130 W. 12th St.. New York, N. Y. 
GR 5-3402 





 NELGHBORMOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Announces a 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 11 to August 19. Under the direc 
tion of Sanford Meisner, with courses 
and Nina Fonaroff, ad 
red in Principles 
of Acting, Fundamentals of 

Body Movement in Relation to A 

in the School's fully-equipne« 5 
building For information pom ly to the 
Sec'y at 340 E. 54 St., N. Y. C. S 


by Carol Veazi« 
vanced training is offe 








the new 


films 


(continued from page 


the Poles, some of whom were in 
| the wartime camp, made this drama 
| of the women’s section, where the 
| guards not the male Nazi 
brutes so often pictured, but equal- 
ly brutal females of the same spe- 

i cies. It is safe to say that none of 
\the American troops who viewed 
Auschwitz, or any of the 


were 








| critic to report they are not for the | 


ithe 


= . ° ° 
nie, three years his jumor and 






| books, 
| life under the (¢ 
' re-created in this searing film. 


who read of it in newspapers and 
ever remotely conceived of 
serman heel as it is 


It is one thing to read that thou- 


Americans | 





E'TERBOROUGH 
LAYERS 


Professional Summer Theatre 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


APPRENTICE GROup 


JUNE 30th — SEPT. 15+, 


Founded 1933 


Sponsors 
Ina ( AIR Sine ATR Lewis 
Cart CARMER Pappa Couun 
R > DeENIs ARR rH CLARE 
ERICKSON IARGARET ANGLIN 
LAWRENCE Tispert . 


For information address: 


EDITH BOND STEARNS 
5 West 8th Street, New York City 











sands were di aily put to death in a 
crematorium. It 
the thousands 


to see 
kicked, | 


into the | 


is another 
all women- 
whipped, and clubbed 
trucks that take them to their | 
death. Watching one hundred | 
women made to stand at stiff at- | 
tention in the mud while one of 
their number writhes in their midst 
in childbirth brings back a hideous | 
side of the war which we have | 
tried all too successfully to forget. 

In covering pictures like “The 





Last Stop” it is customary for the | 


This _ however 
not only because the more people 
like 


but also because 


sque: amish. one 


Auschwitz 
better, “The 
Last Stop”, coming from the actual | 
experiences of those who made it 
lacks the phony histrionics, the 
trumped-up sadism, that cause the 
squeamish to protest. The most aw- | 
ful brutality ever seen on the screen 
is shown here, but with such integ- 
rity and authenticity that it is a 
lesson as well as a shock. 

There are no politics in “The Last 
Stop”. 
human beings who 


remember things 


It’s a plea trom a group of | 

together with | 
the millions who died—in our time | 
were treated more cruelly than hu- | 
mans have been treated in the his- 
tory of the world. It is a fearsome | 
experience to sit through “The Last 


Stop”, but it can be done. And it 
should be. 

Ring Lardner’s short _ story | 
“Champion” begins with these 


words: “Midge Kelly scored his first 
knockout when he was seventeen. 


The knockee was his brother Con- 


cripple.” 


TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


Tufts College Summer School 
July 5th to August 20th 
AN ACTORS’ THEATER 


Five plays, five performances each. 
Arena stage, metropolitan Boston audi- 
ences. 
Exacting individual and ensemble rehear- | 
sals for each production. 
All roles played by School Company. 
No technical production responsibilities, 
9 credits toward A.B. or A.M. degrees. 
Limited to 15 men, 10 women. 
For information write: 
Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 


Medford 55, Mass. 


Tufts College, 


RICH MON 
SUMMER THEATRE 
MeVey Theatre, Richmond, Va. 


Third Season 20th 


ALIFYING 

practical training and 
with a fine professional 
under expert direction and 


I ight weeks. 


Modern playhouse, 
delightful 
tuition. 


Starting June 
OFFERS TEN Ql 
STUDENTS 
experience 
company 

instruction. 


swimming pool, 


Moderate 


surroundings. 


Write: Bertram Yarborough, Director, 
19 Prospect S.} °9 Grand Rapids 3. Mich. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 


PLAYHOUSE 


OGUNQUIT 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street ; 
Forest Hills, L. L, New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 


Cen. 
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In Carl Foreman’s adaptation of 
“Champion”, Midge and his broth- 
er are friendly when Midge is sev- 
enteen, but he hits him in the end; 


» between is a tough and gripping | 


lm that carries all the sickening 
punch of the Lardner story. 


" If Midge isn't born vicious in the | 


movie, as he is in the story, the 
world makes him that way. A boy 


whose father deserts the family, he 


is brought up in an orphan asylum 
where the seeds of bitterness are 
planted. W ith his brother he goes 
West. There a series of bad breaks 


leads him to the fight game, which 
is fertile soil for the brutalizing | 
ywocess. A kid who fights to win, | 


Midge gets close to the top and 
finds the gamblers don’t want him 
there. He crosses the gamblers. 
The gamblers cross him. He gets 
to be champion, and he gets his 
blondes, but Midge Kelly still can’t 
beat the odorous fight game. 

Kirk Douglas emerges here a 
first-rate actor, making Midge a 
complete but comprehensible heel. 
(rthur Kennedy and Paul Stewart 
support him best in a cast that sup- 
ports exceptionally well, and the 
blondes are very bright blondes 
indeed. 

Sour Note: At various points in 
the course of his long trek to Hol- 
lywood, the English actor James 
Mason issued statements attacking 
his destination as a wrecker of tal- 
ent and a hotbed of mediocrity. 
Viewing Mr. Mason’s first American 
film, “Caught”, it appears that he 
would have done better to save his 
abuse for the person who first sug- 
gested that he make this picture. 

“Caught” is silly, the more so 
since Mason, usually a sinister type, 
here appears as an East Side doctor 
who devotes himself to the care ot 
sum children. In love with him is 
his assistant, Barbara Bel Geddes, 


who has run away from her multi- 


millionaire husband ( Robert Ryan ) 


because he is sinister. 

lf Mason and Ryan had ex- 
changed roles, this picture might 
liave been a little less bewildering, 
but probably no better. James Ma- 
son is still the well-known English 


actor, — VOYEUR 
POOROBOOOQQQOBQQOQOBRAQAAY 
next month's play 
ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS s 
: by Maxwell Anderson 
BOO OOOOOOOOIO 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


“Like many others in the theatre | am grateful to Tamara 
Daykarhanova for using her great gifts to help the young 
For Fall Term actor learn his craft. The theatre world has long recog- 
nized the high caliber of her work through the achievements 
+ of her former students on the stage and screen.” 


Enrolling Now 


Approved by Veterans WILLIAM KATZELL, co-producer of “Finian's Rain- 
Administration bow," “Joy to the World,” “Lend an Ear," etc. 





27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5834 





THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Owner and Founder 


ADULTS—Prepare for a protessional career on STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO and TELEVISION 
under the supervision of MAURICE McRAE, formerly of the Theatre Guild and U.S.O. Camp 
Shows & teacher of Jennifer Jones, Robert Walker, Lauren Bacall, Ezra Stone, Hume Cronyn, etc. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 












SPECIAL 8 WEEKS SUMMER COURSE—JULY AND AUGUST designed for elementary and 
high school teachers, community theatre directors, covering all phases of Play Production and 
Direction. Intimate classes—Professional direction 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE SCHOOL 


Classes Saturdays Only for High School Students & Children. Play Rehearsal, Cultured Speech, 
Poise, Microphone Technique, Costuming, Make-Up, etc. Call or write Secretary, Suite 131. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Phone PL 7-1316 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
CENTER OF CREATIVE ARTS 
1949 Season—July 5th Through August 12th 
Workshops and Symposiums in 
THEATRE RADIO TELEVISION DANCE PAINTING 
SCULPTURE MUSIC PLAY-WRITING 
Summer Series 
Revivals, Original Plays, Radio Broadcasts, Dance and Music Recitals, 
Art Exhibits, Mural Painting 
Resident Artist-Teachers Professional Guest Lecturers Academic Credit 


For catalogue write to: 


CREATIVE ARTS CENTER—ADELPHI COLLEGE—GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 








Dock Street School of the Theatre 


SYDNEY H. SPAYDE, Director 


America's oldest theatre offers a new school for stage training. Eighteen 
courses in theatrical arts. Classroom, laboratory and production work in one 
of the country's leading community theatres, managed by the Carolina Art 
Association. Three-year course, enrollment limited to 10 students in each 
year's class. Approved for Veteran Training. 


NEW SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1 
Catalog on request to 
DOCK STREET THEATRE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
Theatre SCHOOL 
JULY 4th-AUGUST 12th 


Conducted in Connection with 
Chautauqua Repertory Theatre 


Direction, Staff and 

Stage production for 

Theatre and School 
are from the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


Rehearsal Seminar* 
Stagecraft* 
Body Mechanics 
Children's Theatre 
Make-up 


Fencing 
* New York University credits 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua where you 
can enjoy symphony orchestra, opera, lec- 
tures and all summer sports. 


Frederick McConnell, Director, 

Chautauqua Repertory Theatre 

Kirk Willis, Head Theatre School 
Address inquiries to: 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 





RADIO 
SPEECH 
THEATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading to 
A.B. and A.M. degrees. Script writing, pro- 
duction, pantomime, public speaking, and asso- 
ciated theatre and radio arts. 


Students play before metropolitan audiences in 
well-equipped theatre and broadcast from net- 
work stations. Placement assistance. 


Write for literature 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


CAPE COD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


Summer Session @ July and August 
For Boys and Girls 14-20 


Eight weeks of happy 
seashore living combined 
with sound training in 
Speech, Acting Tech- 
niques, Music 

Stage Design and 


Dance, 
Play 

expert 

staff. Public performances. 2 


Production, under 


Send for illustrated folder. 


Director, MARGARET WHITE CAMPBELL 
73 Charles Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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| when some nonsense about “Troilus 
and Cressida” and the British am 
bessida crept in | decided matters 
had gone far enough and put “Too 
|Darn Hot” back on the machine. 
| All the lyrics, by the way, are un- 
| bowdlerized, with the exception of 
one ‘doggone’ which replaces a 
| more pungent expression. 





whose “Salomé” at the Metropoli- 
|tan this season rocked the town, 
|makes her first domestic appear- 
}ance on records, for Columbia, in 
a beautifully recorded single. The 
work is the scene from Weber's 
“Der Freischiitz” beginning “Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer bevor ich 
\ihn gesehen” and the aria “Leise, 
\leise, fromme Weise”. Walter Siiss- 
kind and the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra support her with strength and 
sympathy. This is available on both 
a regular twelve-inch disc and a 
seven-inch microgroove disc, as is 
an almost supernaturally perfect 


‘and exciting recording of Ravel's | 


The violinist is Zino 
Francescatti, and his performance 
of this bloodcurdlingly difficult 
work is a downright miracle. The 
only possible regret is that the work 


rzigane . 


| was recorded with piano instead of 


orchestra. Don't miss this. 

Aaron Copland’s Piano Sonata is 
not a work you will take to on first 
hearing, probably. The sonorities 
are spare and, in the main, disson- 
ant; and the thematic material con- 
sists less of melodies than of mo- 
tives. I find it one of Copland’s very 
best werks, however, and urge you 
to hear it several times before pro- 


stein is the pianist, and RCA-Vic- 


tor’s recording, except for the sur- | 


faces, is superior. Three of Bern- 
stein’s brief “Anniversaries” com- 
plete the album. The performances 
are carried out with Mr. Bernstein's 
usual competence and flair. 

Victor this month makes two im- 
|portant additions to the recorded 


Beethoven chamber music: the 


Sonata No. 5 in F, opus 24, for vio- | 


lin and piano, and the Sonata No. 


|3 in A major, opus 69, for cello and | 
piano. In the first work (usually | 


| referred to as the “Spring” Sonata ) 


| Jascha Heifetz and Emanuel Bay | 





The’ lustrous Ljuba Welitsch, 


nouncing judgment. Leonard Bern- | 







































YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD M. SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, Flaywriting 
FRANK McMULLAN, Directing 
EDWARD REVEAUX, Directing 
CONSTANCE WELCH, 
Speech and Acting 
DONALD OENSLAGER, 
Scene Design 
STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
Lighting 
FRANK BEVAN, Costume Design 
ALOIS NAGLER, Theatre History 
OREN PARKER, 
Technical Production 
EDWARD C. COLE, 
Production Management 


GEORGE IZENOUR, Research 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 








New Haven 
Connecticut 


17th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


JULY 12th-AUGUST 20th, 1949 
—— 
DRAMA, Art including professional class, Piano 
and Choral Music, Short Story Writing, Play- 


writing, Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leather- 
craft, and Oral French. 


A combination of education and recreation in 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 








WELLESLEY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
& SCHOOL 


Integrated Professional Theatre 
and School: Co-educational 
OPERATED BY WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
@ Courses in Acting, Directing, Scene 
& Costume Design, Production, Tele- 
vision & Radio 


@ Professional performances on Stage, 
Televisi n and Radio 
Address inquiries to 
Eldon Winkler, Exec. Dir. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, 


Massachusetts 

















are the artists; in the second, Pierre 
Fournier and Arthur Schnabel. 
Heifetz mars the ensemble inten- 


tion by browbeating his associate 
Largest ee —- . . 
collection of the #| pianist to an unfair degree, but his 

















’ + ft . . P 
The kind Sets ann tolponed security and skill have never been 


tars wear. You may use them at mod- : 

dae venta! rates. Brooks costumes the put to better use. Fournier and 

majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and Schnabel approach their music 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling rr ; , , 

grothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice from a patrician viewpoint which 

Shows, night clubs and dresses an average of | of , | ) oF é , 

100 amateur productions every week. Send us sacl ifices ,OCY for finesse: the mas- 


F i t b Brooks . . 
A OR pnalligen ae wey ee yaa terful interplay between these two 


gifted virtuosi, however, is some- 
eo oO & S thing special. 
1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. You should know about Colum- 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 bia’s English Music Society album, 
back in the catalogue after several 
years. The music is all by Henry 
Purcell, and includes nine four- 
part Fantasias, the celebrated Fan- 
tasia on One Note, the “Golden” 
Sonata, and some solo and group 
vocal works. 









































































SCENIC COLORS 


The foremost dry colors and ee 

prepared scenic paints in the There have been a number of 
world—used by schools, colleges, 7 ‘ ; pas 
and little theatres across America interesting singles lately. The most 
prompt hipment and individual 


attent important is the first domestic re- 
lease (by Victor) of the records 
made in Europe by the baritone 


F | Pierre Bernac, with the composer- 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST T 


| AIO 


MFG. CO. INC. sae Rage — pants 
(90 WEST 21 ST. yianist Francis Poulenc accom- eee P 
NEW YORK iI YORK: 142 W. 


|panying him. This first release 400 
_|couples the three short “Métamor- CHICAGO: 125 N. 2 
phoses” with the well-known “Le tos ANGELES: 731 S. per, 
; | Bestiaire,” the latter with words by . ‘ ae | 
| Guillaume Apollinaire. If these per- 


ON: 400 Boyl 

















DIALECTON | formances impress you as much as | 
| they did me, you might investigate | 
The NEW Audio-Visual ‘others by the same men on im- 
Method of Learning Dialects ported His Master's hea discs: | 
) on M | 
) ne > . ‘ O1eNs 
The DIALECTON Album contains eight i oule ~ =» 6 loque nt anc P gn ant | 
recorded European-American dialects plus ||“C” with words by Louis Aragon; | 
the DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HAND- || pe Ags Be 
BOOK. The dialects include French, Ger |Gounod’s fluent “Sérénade”; or the 
in, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Greek, Rus- “ . 
ion ced Yiddish. oe a three Ravel songs, “Don Quichotte 
DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- || Dulcinée.” Bernac’s art is aston- 
d by authorities of Stage, Screen, Ra- ishing, and Poulenc’s piano work 
and Educatior Actors, students, dire« > : 
write teachers find the DIALECTON | equally suave. ... Leopold Sto- 
THOD the implest and most convenient ? ~ . ‘ 
4y of studying dialects |kowski and the New York Philhar- 
PRICE $15 PREPAID (Plus 10% Fed. Tax) || monic-Symphony give animated 
DIALECTON | readings of two short sections from 
500 W. 40th St. New York 19, N. ¥. | Aaron Copland’s “Billy the Kid” on isis Rielie nonin eet 
: : a , : —_ , eng frougn skeicnes, 
| Columbia. ... Marian Andersons | preliminary blueprints or plans for esti- 


mates and preparation of color render- 


Victor recording of the Richard é 
ings. Include all measurements. 


DEDUCT 25% ier “Monee nt “ete 


IMMEDIATELY show her old mastery of style. “Be- 


‘ freit.” recorded for the first time, 
from regular price of every book you buy.  ;, a beautiful song, beautifully and 







rer any book { an publishe except te 0 ec . : - » 
oe gE ge. gl ay» aa € by sincerely done. —AUDITAX 
ter such pr t payment vou may DEDUCT 25% 

N EVERY BOOK BEFORE YOU PAY. Your prom- | 

se rder four books within vear entitles vou to take | 

vantage tf this me discount for cash pla 


rder cou ‘ —e 
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| ART BOOK CLUB, Dept. TA2, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 3 | 
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HIGHER POWER with 


NEW 
VARIAC 


THE VARIAC* . . . the original continuously-adjustable transformer . . . is available 
in a number of models and sizes. This newest addition to the VARIAC line has the 
versatility, very low losses and advanced mechanical design of all VARIACS. Its 3.45 
kva rating is especially adaptable to little theater lighting control. 

The Type V-20M (illustrated), on 115-volt lines, delivers output voltages continuously 
adjustable from zero to either 115 or 135 volts with a rated current of 20 amperes, and 
a maximum of 30. The no-load loss is only 27 watts. Price: Type V-20M VARIAC 
- + « $55.00. 

VARIACS are the ideal alternating-current lighting control because they are highly 
efficient, will operate with any number or combination of lights up to the full load rat- 


ing, are correctly designed for long life and provide smooth voltage variation from 
zero. 


WRITE FOR "THE VARIAC BULLETIN" 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


1000 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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COSTUMES [REAP masor 


EFFECTS 


SOUND EFFECT 


~» EAVES P| 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costune rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock-promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or genoral list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eoves Building 
151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19. 


Established 1870 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Dowble-foce, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recorded from Life on Film 
then Woxed 

@ Quick-Cved Wherever Advan 
tageous 

@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 


CANADIAN 
OISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St. E. 
Terente, Ont., Cen. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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theatre arts and enjoy up to 
the minute coverage of the 


lively arts all year round. 





What she wants... and Md 
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in fine ready-to-wear 


and fabric by the yard. 


National Mallinson 
Fabrics Cor poration, 

1071 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 18 - Chicago 


Seattle - Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


? 





Bundling without Bungling 


When knightly bundling was in flower and great- 
grandpa was in his bower, he often played heck with a 
sheet for he slept with spurs upon his feet. And when 
a nightmare made him twitch, the damsel really had to 
stitch. But both the sheets and great-grandma survived 
the calls of great-grandpa. Since boots and spurs are 
not in vogue and guest rooms are today the mode, 
your sheets must still stand rips and tears of laundries, 
kids, and derriéres. But mending sheets is now passé; 
our whistle bait has a better way, and sheets don’t 
face such knightly slaughter. A colonial dame’s great- 
granddaughter selects our Own FORT SUMTER sheets 
to spur beaux on to spurless feats. 

Unlike old times when couples bundled and in the 


process often bungled, we make our SPRINGMAIDS much 
the best and proved it in a strenuous test. We took our 
own FORT SUMTER brand, woven and finished by skillful 
hand. Each sheet was washed 400 times—a test like this 
would slick new dimes. Two hundred times they were 
abraded, yet none were either worn or faded. Thats® 
equal to a generation of wear and tear and vellication 9 
In speaking of FORT SUMTER covers, we really wish ally 
fabric lovers, when homeward bound from some dullf® 
party, would test SPRINGMAIDs —they’re all so hardy that) 
you can get a running start and dive in—they won'ts 
come apart. The moral is, to each of you: No matter” 
what you say or do, remember that in cold or heat 
you can’t go wrong On a SPRINGMAID sheet. 


B= sprRINGS MILLS®™ 


200 Church Street * New York 13, New York 
Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles 
For a set of 10 SPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 
25 cents to Springs Mills, New York. 

ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, president of The Springs Cotton Mills, 
has written another book, Clothes Make the Man, which was indig- 
nantly rejected by every editor and publisher who read it. So he had 
it printed privately and sent it to his friends for Christmas, After 
they read it, he ran out of friends, so there are some extra copies. It 
contains a veritable treasury of useless information, such as how to 
build cotton mills, how to give first aid on Park Avenue, and how to 
write advertisements. 

If not available at your local bookstore, send a dollar and 
postage to us. Unlike sprincmatp fabrics, satisfaction is not 
assured, and no money will be refunded, ©1949 The Springs Cotton Mills 


Chicago 





